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All ye who, in these later days, 
Love books of days gone by, 
Come mount these stairs, shut out the 
world, 
And from its troubles fly. 
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BOOK-LORE. 


COS 


AUCTIO DAVISIANA. 





(Continued from Vol. III., p. 179). 


mv narrow bedroom refuses it a lodging. The bed will not have 
standing-room, if once Suarez gets in. 

B. I bid fifteen shillings,* and take off the book. 

S. You take it off? Pray calculate first what is the strength of 
your puny shoulders, and what weight your arms may decline to lift. For such 
a burden as this no one man’s neck is sufficient.t It would make Milo’s back 
ache, or Turnus’s, or Diomede’s. 

D. At what rate will you hire a porter? or where will you find one? For 
you have need of Atlas or Hercules. All one can say is, that if Alcides does not 
fall under the burden, Atlas will not fall. 

W. Three pound, once; three, twice; three—the rascally shame! Thrice has 

sounded, etc. See! next presents himself Berkenhaubius. Who gives two pounds? 
—there are two volumes. 
P S. If there is any old woman who has the charge of aged paupers, who has 
to make cakes and wants paper to lay under them; if anyone needs bags for 
sprats or pepper ;$ he who loves to make paper kites, or who has mackerel to 
sell, let him buy thee, Berkenhaubius ! || 








® * Quindenos numero solidos.” This is an error, unless it is intended as an explanation. 
The original tract reads: “ Argenti numero pondo tria.” ‘‘ Pondo” is used as an indeclinable 
noun=a pound (in weight). Probably “ argenti” merely means of ‘“‘money,” and the bid is one of £3. 

Tt Juv. Saz., x. 40. 

{ This may be a sly cut at the ponderous and ambitious Ezgl7sh Atlas of Moses Pitt, the 
first volume of which was printed at the Theatre in 1680, and the fourth, which only took the 
reader as far as the Netherlands, in 1682. It brought the unfortunate publisher to the Fleet 
Prison.—Book-Lore, ii., p. 5. 

§ Cf. Hor. Zf., ii. 1, 270. 

| If this was the general sentiment, it might account for the rarity of this author, whom the 
present writer has been unable to trace in the British Museum, or in any other catalogue or 
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2 Auctio Davisiana. 





D. Although I think it too much, I will give fourpence, for my broken 
windows at home let in the sun and wind; and so this paper will be useful to stop 
cracks and patch up scars. 

W. Fourpence to him, once ; twice, fourpence. 

B. I say fivepence. 

W. Five, once; twice, fivepence; oh, bad luck! Thrice has sounded, etc. 
Here is Julius Cesar for you. Who is reprobate, and who elect : what class of 
men will be condemned to Orcus, whom Heaven expects as its occupants—this 
book will teach you. 

B. And dost thou, O Cesar, follow the doctrines of Calvin? Hast thou, 
though a citizen of Rome, and born in the midst of the Suburra, at last turned 
out a fanatic, and one of the Puritans? But I remember—for I was always 
fond of this history—(this, my most favourite author, sleeps with me, goes out 
with me, wherever I travel, and whatever I do. He is in my pocket now)—I 
remember, I was saying, how Cesar fought a battle before the Lake of Geneva; 
and at that time, perhaps (though the circumstances, but lately read, have 
escaped me just now), Calvin came across him, dropped into the Prince’s ear his 
secret venom, and poisoned his mind with lies.* 

S. Oh that the fates had granted me the ribs of Democritus,t or of 
Millington! Whose sides are strong enough? who, with common lungs, can 
stand such fits of laughter? He who connects the era of Cesar with that of 
Calvin, might as soon put a wild boar in the river and a dolphin in the wood,t 
might yoke Deucalion$ to James, and Pyrrha to Mary. 

B. However that might be, Czsar’s very name is so delightful to me, that I 
am quite willing to give elevenpence. 

W. Eleven, once ; eleven, twice; who says twelve? Thrice has sounded, etc. 
Here is a book, beautifully bound, gorgeous in vermilion. 

C. Never mind the name; its own purple will sell the book.| 





biographical dictionary within his reach. Possibly, however, the name may be a mongrel equivalent 
for Berkenhead (Aead in German being Aaupf). If the person intended is Sir John Birkenhead, the 
‘* waste paper ” was no doubt Mercurius Aulicus, of which he was for some time the principal writer. 
His separate publications, if collected, could scarcely make up two volumes. On current opinion 
about him at this date see the Dictionary of National Biography, s. v. “ Birkenhead.” 

* It is possible that this extraordinary description of Julius Caesar may have arisen from a 
confusion in the auctioneer’s mind between him and his less-famous namesake, the Master of 
Requests, in Elizabeth’s reign. Sir Julius Caesar (Adelmar) held, among other dignities, the 
Mastership of St. Katharine’s Hospital, and erected there a famous pulpit, which cost £250, and 
might argue his zeal for the reformed religion, though he was most noted for profuse charity. Of 
this, indeed, there is other evidence: see No. V. of the Lib. Topog. Britan., p. 36, and Rose’s 
Biog. Dict. Sir Charles Cesar, contesting Herts in 1690, received an equal number of votes with 
Ralph Freman, who was declared duly returned, since Caesar’s majority consisted of Quakers.— 
Cussans’s Herts, “ Broadwater Hund.” p. 128. , 

+ The laughing philosopher. 

¢ The Latin is ** Idem aprum silvis, fluviis Delphina.” The order of “silvis” and “ fluviis ” 
should evidently be reversed. See Hor. Ef. ad Pis., 30, “ Delphinum silvis ad pingit, fluctibus aprum.” 

§ “ Deucalion,” the mythical Noah. Ovid’s A7/¢zt,, i. 350. | Juv. Saz., vii. 135. 
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Auctio Davtsiana. 3 

D. It shall be mine—my book at any price! Backs with azure hue and the 

gleam of gold tooling excite my admiration. What a lovely page! how splendid! 
How it will adorn my shelves! 

K. O you foolish boy! trust not too much its beauty!* Have no faith in 
outsides.t If you glance through the leaves, it is an ugly medley of words and 
a confused jargon of subjects, enough to anger even the phlegmatic Dutchmen. 

S. Do you suppose this youth cares whether the author is a wise man ora 
fool, provided he shines in purple? Take a look at our friend himself. He is 
glowing in bright colours. His clothes are fashionable, as you see; his hair 
combed carefully, but his head is empty;{ and under his left breast there is no 
leap of wit to the Arcadian § 

D. Nay, be careful what you are saying. You had better be more sparing 
of such remarks about those who carry swords, || or I but it is as well not to 
forget the book. I bid two guineas. 

W. No one more? Once—twice—thrice, etc. Here are the Lives of Nepos, 
edited by the care of Stephanus.** 

K. The man was born when the Muses were angry, and Apollo unpropitious. 
No god blessed him with talents, no goddess with brains.tt 

W. I never drank from Helicon, I confess; but now to the point. 

K. A penny for me. 

B. One more. 

W. Twopence, once. 

S. I will give two more. 

W. Fourpence to him, once—twice 

D. Threepence more. 

W. Thrice, etc. 

C. Are the heads of heroes so cheap?{{ To think that Miltiades is worth a 
penny ; one-eyed$§ Hannibal another; Atticus two more; and all the rest bring 
threepence! I must be then a Cicero—myself, myself it is that they want to 
harangue them. Well! since I possess a rapid enough torrent of talk,|||| I will 
try to kindle your frigid breasts with my magniloquent diction. O Sun, who 
encirclest the globe with thy flame-bearing reins, who enlivenest the world up 
and down with thy ruddy illuminations, quickly, O quickly, wheel hither thy 
fire-vomiting roadsters.9/q] 

















° Virg.. Bel. ii.. if tT Juv. Sat, ii. 8. f Juv. Sat., xiv. 57. 

§ Juv. Sat, vii. 159, “juveni” omitted. ‘ Arcadia was celebrated for its breed of asses, but 
not for the wits of its natives.”—Stocker. 

| “ Ensiferis,” prob. z.g. “ Armigeris.” Loggan’s views show that the custom was common 
at this date. 

q ‘* Auratos.” 

*° He pronounces Nepotis Nepotis, and Stephani Stephani, which occasions the remark of K. 
Parallels are not wanting in modern times among Oxford auctioneers. 

TT Virg. Zci., iv. 63. Tt Juv. Sad, xi. 97. §§ Cf. Juv. Saz., x. 158. 

\||| Juv. Saz., x. 9. { “Ignivomos huc flecte caballos.” 
I—2 




















4 Auctio Davtstana. 





K. What’s all this? Why is the madman calling to Pheebus for inspiration ? 

C. For neither when thou risest rosy in Nabathean* gold, nor when thou 
plungest hissing in the waves of Tartessus,t whatever tract of heaven rolls past 
thee, none enriches thee with so large a store, none displays to thee such dazzling 
treasures. 

D. What treasures or what shows is this babbler talking of ? 

C. Now let Alexandrian Canopus be silent about its monuments, let not 
Palatine Apollo brag of his Tuscan manuscripts.{ Let Rome yield the prize to 
Oxford, and thou, Phcebus, to Tryphon. Who can twit us now with the volumes 
piled up on Bodley’s shelves, who with the archetypes of Selden or the collections 
of Laud, when he gazes upon this pile of books licking the stars,$ this arsenal of 
the Muses? Wherefore, Oxford’s sons, stock of the great Alfred, may the shades 
of your ancestors and the renowned Fathers of old arouse you; may the manes 
of Hammond, and the ashes of Allestree, the immortal glory of Scotus, and of 
everlasting Bacon,|| and Father Chichele, and Uncle Occham stir you up!4] Since 
the Titan** has moulded your breasts of better clay, since my brothertt has long 
basked in the warmth and sunshine of your favour, now prevent, I beseech you, 
any clouds from darkening his serene brow. My prayer, however, is the reverse 
of my brother’s. Pray give me leave to keep my head uncovered. The first 
reason why I ask is, because a custom of the Britons more ancient than any law 
demands it; Britons are always friends of mine, for little Little Britain guards 
my Penates.{{ Next because it is becoming; but, what is as good as all reasons, 
it is convenient, and I like it. 

S. You have ourleave. Your brain is hot, and it may do you good to cool it. 

C. While letters shall win credit, and books a name, as long as Oxford shall 
rear her head and the glassy Isis shall wash these citadels, while book-selling 
shall be reckoned a noble profession, my gratitude for your generous act shall not 
fade away. See, here is the Leviathan§{ of Hobbes, a very large and famous beast, 
He it is who boldly rends asunder the subterranean kingdoms, and tears very 
Pluto from his infernal throne. Cerberus has long closed his three mouths, and 
the rippling wave on Phlegethon’s bank has been stilled. 

K. You who have still at heart a pious regard for heaven and God, ||| flee hence 
O boys! a baleful snake is lying in the grass.4/] 

B. He says (but I am not going to believe him) that men are a bloodthirsty 


* “ Nabathean ”—Arabian—zc., Eastern. t+ “ Tartessus ”—Spanish—#.e., Western. 
{ Alluding to the Alexandrian and Vatican Libraries. § Virg. £7., iii. 574. 
\| /.e., Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon. {| Virg. -£7., iii. 343. 
°° “ Titan” —Prometheus. Juv. Sat., xiv. 35. tt Cooper. tr See Look-Lore, ii. 2. 


§§ The first edition was printed in 1651 ; a copy fetched 5s. in the Sunderland sale. It was 
reprinted with the old date, 1680, and in Latin. Amsterd., 1668. 

\\! After his censure by Parliament in 1666, Hobbes is thought to have composed his //istortcal 
Narration concerning Heresy, to prove that he could not be legally punished for heresy, in writing 
and publishing his Leviathan, Rose, Biog. Dict. WT Virg. Ect, iii. 93. 























Auctio Davistana. 5 





race, and sprung from the seed of Cadmus.* That wars—civil wars—are stirred 
up by all men alike. 

S. If one may put any faith in him, I am (who would believe it ?) a bear, you 
a tiger, he a wolf, and more savage than any wild beast.+ 

C. If so, what sort of a beast am I, and what is my brother ? 

D. That so noxious a pest may no longer be allowed to crawl about, I will 
give five shillings ; once bought, the fire shall have him. 

C. Five, once; five, twice. O lamentable fate of Hobbes! That an octogena- 
rian author{ should be sold for five shillings. The gods forefend such a plague !§ 
Thrice has my desk groaned, thrice have I wielded my sounding weapon, and dreadful 
rose the clang of my silver bow.|| Whom, now, whom shall the writings of Zabarella{ 
enrich? Here is the man to whom it was given to gaze deeply into Nature’s 
secrets, and to penetrate into the most profound recesses of the universe. 

S. Here is the man of whom a bard sang in sublime verse: 





He stands not in my hall, who stands not for Zabarella. ** 


D. But what a cover the book has! what a cheap and sordid binding! so 
that the faulty clasp scarcely holds together the broken boards! 

K. What if the coat is torn, the cloak dirty and rent? Eloquence has often 
been concealed under unseemly rags.tt I give three, three shillings. 





* The well of Ares being guarded by a dragon, Cadmus slew it, and by the advice of Athena 
sowed its teeth. Out of these sprang up armed men who slew each other. Smith’s Biog. Dict. 

+ These statements are, of course, a travesty of Hobbes’ real opinions. The reader may, 
however, be referred to a plausible foundation for them in the De Corpore Politico, Part I., chap. vi., 
and the Leviathan, chaps. iii., vi. Cf. Seth Ward’s Evercitatio Epistolica, sect. iv., chap. iv. Mr. 
Dowell, Vicar of Melton Mowbray, had published in 1683 Zhe Leviathan Heretical, and Hobbes’ 
death in 1679 had been the signal for other attacks on his principles and writings. Smalridge 
would only give expression here to the common opinion of an age which was very jealous of 
heterodoxy. 

t Hobbes died in his ninety-sccond year, December 4, 1679. Four years later his books 
Leviathan and De Cive were condemned by Convocation and publicly burnt. That was three years 
before our Auction. Wood’s Aéh. Ox., ii. 644 (2nd edition). 

§ Virg. £7., iii. 620. | Hom. JZ, i. 49. 

{| Francesco Zabarella, Professor of Law at Padua, made Archbishop of Florence and Cardinal 
by John XXIII. Died at the Council of Constance, 1417. From the auctioneer’s description, 
however, one may suspect the author here intended to be Jacopo Zabarella, a descendant of the pre 
ceding, who was born at Padua in 1533 and wrote De rebus naturalibus libri triginta, fol., Colon., 
1590, etc. ; Commentaries on the Physics of Aristotle,etc. He fell under suspicion of false teaching 
on the immortality of the soul, but is believed to have justified himself before the Inquisitors. It is 
said that he foretold events. A/oreri, s.v. 

** “Non stat in aula mea qui non stat pro Zabarella.” A shocking line, with a bad blunder in 
scansion. What is the allusion? It may be past our discovery now. Possibly some bold flight of 
a neophyte in the art of Latin verse. There was a traditional distich when the present writer was 
at Winchester, which was reported once to have appeared in a “vulgus ” : 

Guy Vulpes gelidus, calidus quum omnia fecit, 
Gaudio cum multo ille recepit eum. 


“ Tlle” was said to denote “the policeman ;” but for the unfortunate author of the verse it probably 
might be interpreted the ‘‘ bible-clerk,” a functionary who presided at floggings. 
tt Juv. Saz., vii. 145. 














6 Auctio Davtisiana. ; 





C. Three shillings for three volumes. Handsome fellow, and liberal with 
your cash! Three tohim. Once, twice. Oh, the neglected arts and sciences! 

D. To the three I add fourpence. ‘ 

C. That fourpence isa gain. Zabarella will thank you. Thrice has my desk 
groaned, thrice have I wielded my sounding weapon. Look here! here you have 
Fox’s immortal writings.* 

K. The man may read them who has triple brass round his heart.t I draw 
back in alarm at corpses piled on the flames, and half-roasted limbs, and men's 
mutilated bodies, and gallows and swords, and manifold methods of death.t 

B. I bid a pound. 

S. A shilling more. 

D. I add two. 

B. One more. 

C. Alas, why so slow? What lethargy has taken possession of you? If you 
choose to creep up by such gradual steps, you will never be able to reach the due 
limit of price. Vesper will shut up Olympus and turn day into dusk before I let 
thee go, Fox, greatest of authors! 

S. I add ninepence. 

. What a spendthrift! You add ninepence ! 

. And I twopence more. 

. Why do I wait? You shall have it. Thrice, etc. 

. But it is mine. I bid thirty shillings for it some time ago. 

. Was it so? 

It isa fact. I heard him. 

Let it be yours then. Justice must be done, and the auction must fall.4 
But come, here is—‘‘ here is he whom you read, he whom you look for—Martial, 
renowned in all the world.”’|| 

B. Whence has he so much grease? From what kitchen does he hail ? 
Who used him for a plate in lack of a dish ? 

S. No doubt his former lord never used to put him down. This little book 
was his guest and boon companion. 

K. However that is, it may be put up for two pence. 

B. Or for three—and that will make a substantial profit for the book- 
seller. 

C. Actually! a thousand epigrams for threepence—once—twice—thrice, etc. 

S. What can prevent the indignant poet from exclaiming, ‘‘Go, now, bid 
me publish pamphlets !{{ Go, now, bid me utter complaints!” 


ORAWANDO 





® Acts and Monuments, 3 vols., folio. The 8th edition appeared in 1641, the gth in 1684. 
+t Hor. Carm., i. 3, 9. t Virg. 47., ii. 369. 
§ A parody on the proverb, “ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” Hor. Carm., iii. 3, 1-8. 
This 1s a quotation— whence? 
| “I nunc edere me jube libellos,” repeated. Perhaps the sense is intended to be varied 
somewhat as above. 
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Auctio Davisiana. 7 





C. Look at Almahida.* Where, now, are you, tender-hearted ones? Are 
you lovers? Where is the God Cupid, with his Idalian bow, his torches and 
potent fires, his fire-breathing bow, and his fiercely-blazing quiver ?+ 

K. Tenpence. 

C. Thou feelest no inward flame, and Venus is unknown to thee. 

S. Fifteenpence. 

C. He begins to burn, and gradually to confess love and the Goddess of 
Cyprus. 

D. Ten shillings. 

B. You are longing, and you shall gain her for whom you long. Thrice, etc. 

C. Baxter comes next. 

K. Than whom there is no other squabbler better fitted} to spin out to the 
ruin of reams of paper theological disputes. A hundred volumes§—a hundred, 
I say—he has laboriously compiled, though always at variance with himself. 

C.|| Who gives £20? 

K. I bid five shillings. 

C. Once, twice. Go on. This isa serious matter. Be quick! Do you see 
my threatening hand? When I am brandishing my thunderbolts do you feel no 
dread? Does my hammer with empty stroke fail to alarm you, and are the 
blows that I wield futile? Thrice, etc. See, here is sop! 

N. How changed § from that /Esop whose back was swollen with a heavy 
mountain of a hump! he shall be mine. I will give the seventh part of a 
pound. 

S. I the sixth. 

N. I the fifth. 

S. You shall be AZsop’s master.** 

C. Thrice, etc. 

S. O Corydon (to D.), Corydon !tt you are mad; for it is not the author 
who is worth that money to you, but the pictures, and the Dutch engraver. 

C. But come now, brother (to W.), if your heart kindles ‘with any warmth— 
in flint, in the very stones, there are seeds of fire{{—since my abundant flow of 





© Almahida. Is this the name of some character in a play or romance? No one of the 
several Spanish authors named Almeida seems to have treated of affairs of the heart. 

+ risa mupiTveiovra, TodugAdyEpai TE PapéTpat. MougdAdyepoe seems to be a sesquipedalian word 
coined for the occasion. There is good poetical authority for pAoyepég, and wodvPAoyoe is said to 
occur. 

t Virg. 2x., vi. 164. 

§ Not beyond the mark. Orme’s list of Baxter’s writings contains 168 articles. See Dr. 
Grosart’s article in Lzct. Nat. Biog. Baxter was still living when this poem was published. He 
died 1691. 

“C.” misprinted “ B.” in both editions here and before the three following remarks by the 
same speaker. 

q Virg. 1., ii. 274. 

®° No doubt in allusion to the fact that AZsop was a slave. 

tt Virg. £cd, ii. 69. tt Virg. £2., vi. 6. 











8 Auctio Davtstana. 


language must have pricked you on, pay to this ring of buyers and spectators 
dutiful acknowledgments and a tribute of praise. 

W. The Muses are not so opposed to me, nor Apollo so unfavourable— 
although I may be looked down upon as, in your judgment (to K.), no poet—the 
Titan* has not made my heart so unfeeling, that I may be charged with forget- 
fulness and silence in respect to your favours. Whatever genius inspires 
me 





K. And I am quite aware how small it is. 

W. Would that I had an adequate power of expressing it, with which I do 
not deny that I am but scantily furnished. 

B. Who can endure this Ciceroniant poet ? 

W. I would go in for your praises in full flush. Flush, did I say? I meant 
flash.t 

N. O the witty fellow! born under the meridian of Cambridge!§ He is 
hunting for resemblances in sound and the ding dong of vowels, and is playing 
on the mere outward forms of words. 

W. My mallet shall first put forth leaves and twigs.|| Time shall first 
corrode Sheldon’s noble statue, chiselled well and even, and with his head striking 
the heaven. Oxford shall first drink the waters of the Cam, Cambridge those of 
the Isis; the seller shall first find fault with his books, and the buyer extol them ; 
Geneva ** shall first surpass Stephanus and Aldus in printing, and I shall give 
way to the booksellers of Oxford, before your favours have passed away from 
my memory. I have spoken—I, the great Cooper, whose home is Little 
Britain. 

C. What hinders me now from closing the running sluices?tt For I have 
accomplished a work {{ which neither the dread Goddess Decay, nor the sluggish 
lethargy of oblivion can bring to nought: a work of huge bulk, under which 
Pyracmon himself would groan, and giant Steropes, and Brontes, with his vast 
frame. For not even when the mighty Cyclopes in their Sicilian cave redouble 
their forceful strokes on AZolian anvils,§§ do they engage in so great a work, 








* Frometheus. Hor. Carm., i. 13, 16. 

+ Cicero’s poetry was unworthy of his fame as an orator. The allusion is no doubt to 
Juv. Sat. x., 122-126. 

t In vestras irem foecundo flumine laudes ; 
Flumen ego dixi? /ulmen dixisse decebat. 
The play on the words cannot be fully preserved in English. 

§ Cf. Juv.,x. 50. “Crasoque sub aére” of Boeotia. A cruel cut at the sister University. 

What wonder that they contributed nothing to the second volume! 
Hom. J//., i. 234. 

‘| “ Ccelo efformatum, feriens quoque vertice ccelum.” (Another pun !) 

*© A glance at Clavel’s catalogue of Latin books, printed in Europe between 1670 and 1680, 
shows that the Geneva Press was far from active at this date. It is credited with little besides 
some treatises on Calvinistic Theology and Law. 

tt Virg. Ecd,, iii. 111. tt Hor. Carm., iii. 30, 1. 

§§ He seems to be confusing the cave of Vulcan, where the Cyclopes hammer Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolts, with that where Zolus confines the winds. Cf. Hor. Carm., i. 4,7; Virg. Georg., iv., 170; 
and £., i. 52. 




















Auctio Davtstana. 9 





raising their arms in time with equal strength, nor does their hammer fall with 
such a whirl.* Under your auspices, sons of Oxford, and with your favour, 
having sped over a long track, we have at length crossed the sea.t But it is 
quite out of our power to pay you fitting thanks. May the gods reward you 
worthily,{ whichever of them are favourable to the fine arts, especially maiden 
Pallas, and Mercury, master of languages, and Apollo, the soothsayer. But 
whither am I being carried away? Where is this frenzy of inspiration § hurrying 
me? Here am I, scudding over the ocean in your praise, and hastening to 
spread my canvas to the fair breeze, while Iam quite forgetting how the Dog- 
star’s fierce flame is scorching you, how the dusty summer|| is roasting with 
Phaeton’s excessive rays your perspiring limbs and fevered veins. I check 
myself, and put a curb on the runaway Muses. But this mallet, the badge of my 
profession, I affix asa dedicatory offering to this post, and celebrate the action 


by a verse: To OxFoRD AND THE ARTS, MILLINGTON CONSECRATES THESE 
ARMS.¥ 








TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF THE LINES “TO CHLOE. WRITTEN ON 
MY BIRTHDAY, 1734.” 


[SEE DODSLEY’S POEMS BY SEVERAL HANDS. ] 





Your pleasant rhymes come down to us, 
And teach a later age 

The graceful ease and finished touch 
With which you penned the page. 


Your nameless voice, with laughing tone, 
Falls gaily on our ear, 

As long ago, with ready words, 
When Chloe stopped to hear. 


Those birthday lines you wrote that day 
To place at Chloe’s feet, 

I think proved tfue, and, as you say, 
Time met with his defeat. 

You kept her heart, she kept your voice, 
And love’s fond light shone clear 
Through better fortune and through worse, 

Through bright and evil cheer. 


And Chloe’s hand, that oft you pressed, 
As through the dance you moved, 
Within yours lay, when both at rest, 
Love’s power in time was proved. 
G. M. G. 








© Pers. Saé., v. 78. + Virg. 27, xi. 244. 
t Virg. £7, i. 605. § Mart. Afzg. xi., 85. 
|| Virg. Georg. i., 66. 4 Virg. £7., iii. 286-288. 
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The Cheap Movement in Literature. 





THE CHEAP MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


O much has been heard lately about the wonderful revolution which 

# is taking place in the prices of good books, that it may not 
be unprofitable to take a rapid glance at what may be called, 
in the absence of a better term, ‘‘ The Cheap Movement in 
Literature.” 

Probably not many people are aware that, centuries before printing was 
even dreamt of, the prices of books were, if anything, lower than at present. 
Martial himself states that “the first book of his Epigrams could be bought, 
neatly bound, for an English equivalent of less than three shillings, whilst a 
cheaper edition was in the market, and offered at about half that price. His 
thirteenth book of Epigrams was retailed at not much over sixpence per copy. 
These prices ruled, it should be remembered, when each and every book had to 
be written separately. The feasibility of producing books at the prices enumerated 
does not appear obvious at first sight ; but it is easily explained by the fact that 
the transcribing was performed by specially trained slavés, so that, with one 
dictating, almost any number of a particular book could be manufactured and 
“turned out” in a very short period. 

The series of cheap books which the firms of Cassell, Routledge, and Ward 
and Lock have each, with apparently precisely the same object in view, brought 
before the public notice, cannot, in truth, be regarded as such very great 
novelties. No one can study the book-producing history of the last century and 
a half without becoming convinced of this fact. 

For centuries prior to the introduction of printing, the commercial aspect 
of the “ book” trade was of a very singular nature. The demand rarely exceeded 
the supply, whilst the books themselves had no definite commercial value. 
Bartering was practically the only method by which one collector possessed the 
duplicate books of another. Even a century after printing had become acclima- 
tized at Westminster, very little progress had been made in the definiteness of 
prices, a chaotic state of things which only in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign 
gave way to something like homogeneity. 

Competition has been at all times the bugbear of high prices, and the argu- 
ments which one so often hears about conferring a national blessing in reducing 
the prices of commodities very naturally resolves itself into an argument that is 
merely individual and selfish. Had it not been for competition, it is difficult 
even to conjecture what would have been the ruling prices of books to-day. 

The really great strides towards the cheapening of literature were made 
during the concluding quarter of the last century, and not before. John Bell, 
who was born in 1745, and died at Fulham, at a good old age, in 1831, may be 
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HE archives of the ancient Courts, Brother- 
hood and Guestling, or Parliament of the 
Cinque Ports, covering the last four centuries 
of our history, are preserved at Romney, 
being the centre port where the largest 

harbour formerly existed, and where the principal meetings 

of the Brotherhood and Guestling took place, and are 











under the care of the Solicitor of the Ports. 


These documents are most valuable in as much 
as they record the decrees which governed the five ports 
and two ancient towns, Rye and Winchelsea, in their 
corporate action from early in the fifteenth century till 
our own times. The decrees furnish in detail the liberties 
and restrictions under which trade and shipping industries 
were carried on, and chronicle the part taken by the 
seven towns in the naval events of those times. 








Many curious customs and regulations are referred 
to, constantly in connection with assessments and litigation 
between the associated towns, as well as the privileges 
and rights of the Lord Warden. Light is thrown by them 
also on many points of the early Parliamentary represen- 
tation, receipts, and expenditure, of the Cinque Ports, 
two ancient towns and their respective members, the 
methods of recovering dues, inflicting fines, and other 
details which furnish a vivid picture of the life of our fore- 


fathers on the South-Eastern coast of England. 


The Decrees of the Cinque Ports are rendered 
accessible by two copious indices or tables of the two 
¢reat register books known as the White and Black Bvuoks. 
These record in epitome the Decrees in their chronological 
order, and with their help the whole of the vast stores of 


local history is laid open to the student. 


These have been carefully prepared by Mr. Henry 
Bacheler Walker, (who has been twelve times Mayor of 


New Romney) and Mr. Henry Stringer, the Solicitor of 


the Ports (whose Father filled that office for about half a 
century before him), and it is now proposed to publish them 
in a form which will make them useful to those who are 
interested in the Ports MSS., as well as casy of reference 
to the searcher after out-of-the-way information which 


illustrates the ancient history of our country. 


The Indices will be published in Demy 8vo, printed 
in tasteful style, and appropriately bound, and will be 
published at 10s.6d. Only 250 copies will be printed and 
retained for subscribers, price 8s. each, whose names are 
sent to the publisher. 


Early application is advised, as it is anticipated that 
the small edition arranged for will be appropriated as soon 
as the scheme is made public. 
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EBELEIOT STOCE’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The ‘Gentleman's Magazine” Library. 


Being a classified collection of the chief contents of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s / eam from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY presents the principal contents of the “‘ Gentle 
man’s Magazine,” from its commencement in 1731 to 1868, arranged in subjects—all the contributions 
throughout this period, on each topic, being brought together and classified systematically under 
heads. Each volume is devoted to one subject and is, complete in itself, and, besides notes and an 
Apendix has a very copious and carefully prepared Index. The following are the subjects into which 
the work is divided :— 

Manners and Customs. Archseology—Roman and Original Letters. 

Dialect, Proverbs & Word Lore. Saxon. Topography. 

Popular Superstitions. Archzology—Foreign and Literary Curiosities. 
Popular Legends & Traditions. Later English. | Biography & Family History 





Archzeology—Geological and Numismatics Natural History. 
Pre-historic. Historical Antiquities. Anecdote and Humour 

Each volume consists of from 300 to 350 closely printed demy 8vo, pages. The work is tastefully 
printed in old-face type, and is handsomely bound in cloth and Roxburgh half-morocco. 

*,° A full Prospectus, giving prices of the various editions, and information concerning the manner of 
publication, will be sent post free on appl lication. 

** All who have not the Gentleman’s Magacine will welcome this book, and those who have will find it 

convenient as a companion and guide.””— Bibliographer. 





The Antiquary s Library. 
FIRST SERIES. 3 Vols. 
Vol. I.—FOLK-LORE RELICS of EARLY VILLAGE LIFE. By G. L. GOMME. 

Vol. I.—The GAME and PLAYE of the CHESSE. By CAXTON. Edited by W. E. A. AXON. 
Vol. I1.—The HISTORY of FAIRS, ANCIENT and MODERN. By CORNELIUS WALFORD. 
SECOND SERIES. 3 Vols. Consisting of 
Vol. I.—COINS AND MEDALS: their Place in History and Art. Edited by Srantey Lane Poour. 
Vol. IL.—THE LIFE OF KING HAROLD: a Mediwval Romance, with Introduction and Notes 

by WALTER DE GRAY BIKCH. 
Vol. U1.—GLEANINGS from the NATURAL HISTORY of the ANCIENTS. By the Rev. 

WATKINS, M.A 

The Works constituting this Library are on subjects of interest to antiquaries and cultivated 
readers generally. The Volumes are printed in antique style, in the highest style of the printing art, 
on hand-made paper, and are bound in Roxburgh with gilt top. Intending Subscribers are invited to 
apply to the Publisher for Prospectuses, which will be forwarded post free 
*.* Very few Sets of the First Series are left for sale. 


Taste fully outed - bound in ry s. 6d.; inR valeatie, 7s. 6d, 


How to Form a Library. 


By H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Being the First Volume of ‘‘ THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, price 10s. 6d. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


Popular County Htstortes. 


Each volume is written by a competent Historian, whose knowledge of the locality by residence 
and study, and whose intimate acquaintance with his subject, enables him to write authontatively on 
the district whose story he records. 

Volumes already issued :— 
THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK, by Watrer Rye, 
THE HISTORY af , THE COUNTY OF DEVON, by R. N. Worrna. 


* A full prospectus of the Series post free on application. 


Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 


In 2 Vols., paper boards, price 15s.; in calf, price 21s. net ; and in polished morocco, price 42s. net. 


A facsimile of the First Edition. In 2 vols., with a Preface by AUSTIN DQBSON, and a full 
Biographical List of English Editions and Translations. 
*,* Fifty Large-paper Copies, numbered, price 31s. 6d. each. 
A beautiful specimen of the art of the publisher and printer.’’—Antiquary. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. paper boards, Paice 15s. post free. A Facsimite of the Fixsr Epition of 
Rasselas, Prince of A byssinta. 


By Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. With an Introduction by Dr. JAMES MACAULAY, and a COMPLETE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Work to the present date. 
*,° Fifty large paper copies have been printed, price, 218. each. 
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The Cheap Movement in Literature. II 





regarded as the pioneer of this great ‘‘cheap” movement. He must have been 
a brave man, for he defied the combined efforts of about forty publishing firms. 
These firms held a meeting at the Chapter Coffee House, in Paternoster Row, 
and the result of the conference was the issue of Fohnson’s Poets, to the designa- 
tion of which, however, it is said that the Doctor objected. ‘‘ Bell was,” to use 
an expression of Charles Knight, ‘‘the very Puck of booksellers,” and his 
extensive edition of the poets of Great Britain, ‘from Chaucer to Churchill,” 
did more to open out the great storehouse of poetical literature than all the 
efforts of his predecessors combined. 

For comprehensiveness of design, as well as for cheapness, the literature 
which John Cooke commenced issuing, and which his son Charles augmented, 
was a great improvement upon anything before attempted. Leigh Hunt observes 
in his Autobiography, ‘‘ In these times Cooke’s edition of the British poets came 
up; I got an old volume of Spenser, and I fell passionately in love with Collins 
and Gray. How I love these little sixpenny numbers containing whole poets! 
I doted on their size ; I doted on their type, on their ornaments, on their wrapper 
containing lists of other poets, and on the engravings from Kirk!” The writer 
of this paper has now before him a nearly complete series of the various little 
books issued by Cooke, and a few in the original ‘‘ whity-brown” paper covers. 
Cooke’s editions, as the second-hand bookseller would say, were issued in six- 
penny weekly parts, and were divided into three sections: select novels, sacred 
classics, and select poets; the entire issue running to several hundred weekly 
parts. Anticipating the ‘“‘large-paper copies” of to-day, Cooke had printed a 
*“‘ superior edition” at one shilling. At the time of issue it would have been diffi- 
cult to imagine the great boon these pretty little volumes were. The Cookes, 
both father and son, each amassed a large fortune. A comparison of Cooke’s 
edition—taking into account the cost of illustrating, of specially compiled 
memoirs, and the restrictions which literature at that time was under—with any 
of Cassell’s, Routledge’s, or Ward and Lock’s cheap publications, will not reveal 
any very striking improvement. The older series may contain fewer pages, and 
may not be printed on the best of paper; but for accuracy and cheapness they 
cannot be surpassed, and it is a great question whether they are even equalled. 

William Suttaby, of Stationer’s Court, was another pioneer who, early in the 
present century, issued a cheap series of books. 

Dove’s English Classics, which ran to between 100 and 200 volumes, were 
rather better “got up” and dearer than Cooke’s, but they served, nevertheless, 
a most useful purpose. They had at first the imprint, ‘‘ Published by J. Walker 
and other Proprietors ;” but Dove, who was an extensive printer, afterwards 
christened them with his own name. The J. Walker referred to, who was an 
active promoter of the cheap movement, was the publisher whom Peter Pindar 
boasted of having ‘‘ taken in.” When Wolcot was at the height of his popularity, 
Walker wanted to purchase the copyright of his poems, and offered an annuity 
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of £200; but the poet demanded £400, urging that “as he was very old and ina 
dangerous state of health, with a d——d asthma, and stone in the bladder, he 
could not last long.” During the somewhat protracted negotiations, every time 
“Peter” called upon Walker, the former assumed a distressing cough, and so 
cleverly imitated one in great agonies that the publisher, naturally concluding 
that his customer would soon die, at last agreed to an annuity of £250, and the 
offer was accepted. This was a good stroke of business for the poet, but the 
publisher soon found out the mistake he had made. The illustrations in ‘‘ Dove’s” 
editions were by Courbould, Unwins, and other eminent artists of the day. 
Sharpe’s editions were even still more beautifully got up than Dove’s. 

Within the past half-century the efforts which have been put forth to 
popularize literature are indeed numerous. Headed by the unfortunate Constable, 
publisher after publisher seems to have followed in the same track, or to have 
struck out a still more novel line. Routledge, Black, and John Dicks are the 
great pioneers of the modern “sixpenny” movement. With all Constable’s 
enthusiasm, did he ever dream that a generation or so after his death all Scott’s 
works would be purchasable for about half a sovereign, or that for the price of 
a quart of “‘ mystic fourpenny ” the Londoner may purchase whichever novel of 
this great author he pleases ? 

Dicks has long been regarded with disfavour by “the trade,” but for all that 
the benefit which his republications have conferred is undoubtedly very great ; 
the chief complaints which can be raised being the inferiority of paper, and the 
second-rate type which is not unfrequently employed. His series of plays at one 
penny will always be a boon to those whose means are small; and his shilling 
Shakespeare is a marvel of cheapness. 

The efforts of Charles Knight, the brothers Chambers, Beeton, and Cassell, 
are so well-known that they need scarcely be referred to; and the splendid work 
of the late H. G. Bohn has put all poorer students under an obligation, the 
extent of which they alone can express. Expensive books, unless exceptionally 
good, stand no chance at all, and cheap literature but little unless of the highest 
quality. The Chandos Classics of Warne and Co., which commenced rather over 
twenty years ago, cannot but be highly commended. Morley’s Universal Library 
promised at one time to be of value, but many of the volumes are ‘‘ Bowdlerized.” 
There are only two ways to deal with a classic that is not adapted to the rather 
obtrusive purity of to-day. One is either to let it remain in its expensive form, 
the other to issue it uncastrated. 

The cheap movement in monthly periodical literature dates from the 
appearance of the Cornhill, under the editorship of Thackeray; and a still 
cheaper and equally successful innovation dates from the first issue of Longman’s. 

And here we must be content to leave the great and cheap movement in 
literature, perfectly confident that the momentous changes which must in the 
course of time naturally take place, will be for the benefit of mankind and for the 
advancement of human progress. 
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LITERARY AUTOS DA FE. 


ANE of the Sansons, we forget which particular member of the great 
§ family of French executioners it was, and it is not very material to 
inquire, was seen on a certain occasion to be much depressed in 
spirits. He went about the duties of his office in a bungling 
fashion, as though his heart was not in his work, and committed 
such mistakes that at last the mob grew indignant and commenced to stone 
him. This action of the crowd towards one who had afforded many a 
morning’s free entertainment was no less ungrateful than the behaviour of 
Sanson himself was astonishing, for on all prior occasions he had accomplished 
the work he was deputed to perform with accuracy and despatch. On inquiry 
it turned out that the executioner was troubled in his mind; he had been reading 
the diaries of his distinguished ancestors, and saw only too plainly that his 
vocation had descended not merely from father toson for many generations, but 
in the social scale as well. Every year saw his profession shorn of some of its 
perquisites, a formal act here, a complimentary fee there, until it became a very 
great question whether the office would not degenerate, and that speedily, into a 
mere mechanical trade. Intent upon these doleful thoughts, he had gone forth to 
‘‘ operate,” and received almost as great a shock at the sight of the couple of 
miserable culprits, one of whom had been convicted of murder and the other of 
stealing a loaf, as they themselves had experienced on beholding for the first and 
last time the famous “‘ Monsieur de Paris,’’ descendant of an illustrious house, 
compelled at last to soil his hands on such canaille. He had just found out that in 
the old days his fathers did this sort of thing by deputy, that they received 
handsome annuities from the State, wore a sword and appeared occasionally 
at Court, conducted noblemen under sentence of banishment to the frontier, 
kept certain records, and burnt for a handsome fee, and by proxy, the books 
of any author who had rendered himself obnoxious to the government of the 
day. 

His ancestors had presided inter alia at literary autos- da fé, while their 
descendant was compelled, whether he liked it or not, to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

This was galling and humiliating as well, and if Sanson did give his patients 
an extra wrench it must on no account be put down to incompetency or even 
want of feeling, but to a gloomy abstraction of mind, which is apt to force itself 
upon anyone who ruminates on the fallen glories of his house. 

Had Sanson been well versed in the histories of the towns which surrounded 
his beloved Paris, he would have seen that his family had enjoyed quite an 
exceptional position; for in every city but one the phrase “‘ common hangman,” 
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or its equivalent, was employed to designate that dread officer of the law, by 
whose ministrations individuals were chastened for the public good. 

In those places the very touch of the hangman was held to bring contamina- 
tion with it, and to blast even the name of the victim. This was the theoretical 
reason, for instance, why the hangman was frequently ordered to destroy in a 
public bonfire the labour perhaps of years, heaping it up with books obnoxious 
to the State, and scattering their ashes to the winds. Sanson, however, on the 
occasion referred to, thought nothing of the reason ; he looked at the results, and 
knew to his sorrow that it was not then customary to resort to banishment, and 
that the few books which were destroyed were immolated in private and 
exclusively in the interests of morality. To his mind this was a genuine griev- 
ance, for were not books published every day which deserved burning, and ought 
they not to be burned accordingly ? 

We cannot, however, afford to smile at the vagaries, to use no harsher 
term, of bygone generations, or at their ardour in the destruction of books, 
because, unfortunately, a book, like Oliver Goldsmith’s peasant, when once 
destroyed, can never be supplied ; and when it comes to the sacrifice of almost 
an entire edition, as has happened on more than one occasion, the loss is apt to 
be seriously felt later on. 

The Inquisition, for example, has to answer to this generation for the brutal 
and ignorant extravagance which prompted it to order the destruction by fire of 
Grafton’s Bible, printed at Paris, in 1538; but then that august body has so 
many sins of omission as well as commission to answer for, that the destruction 
of a number of books was comparatively a matter of little or no moment, except 
to the limited few who appreciated them. 

Quite a large number of works have at different times been burned by the 
common hangman, and the list might, perhaps, be very considerably extended, 
because, in the reign of Henry VIII., Catholic as well as Protestant books were 
sent to the flames wholesale. In the time of Mary it was the Protestant books 
that suffered; in the reign of Henry VI., Catholic. Elizabeth contented herself 
with burning political pamphlets, and James I. and Charles I. political as well 
as personal libels. Everything was done on the same gigantic scale, one party, 
as it came into power, burning the books of the other on huge pyres, and fre- 
quently without keeping any permanent record of the event. The authorities 
burned scores of books for little reason, except that they were written by a 
religious or political opponent, and the mob ably seconded their efforts by 
kicking the blazing fragments about the streets for no reason at all. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. xi., p. 66, contains an order 
for the burning of a book published under the title of Historia Anglo-Scotica, by 
James Drake, M.D., which contained many false and injurious reflections upon 
the sovereignty and independence of the Scottish nation; and this book, 
which had been published in 8vo, at London, 1703, was burned by the 
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hangman at the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh, on the 1st of July, in the same 
year. William Attwood’s Superiority and Direct Dominion of the Imperial Crown 
of England over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, etc., London, 4to., 1705, was 
likewise burned at Edinburgh for the same reason. 

Poor Drake seems to have been continually in trouble, for having com- 
mented rather freely on the Church of England in his Memorial, that book shared 
the fate of his Historia Anglo-Scotica, being burned in 1705, at the Royal Exchange, 
London, as usual by the common hangman. Drake had the honour of hearing 
himself censured from the throne, of being imprisoned, and of having his books 
burned, distinctions which persons sigh for in vain at the present day. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew created quite a goodly crop of treatises, 
some defending the act as well merited, and others condemning it as altogether 
arbitrary and cruel: the latter when seized were promptly burned, and among 
them we find M. Claude’s La Défense de la Reformation, 1683, which was con- 
demned by the Pope himself—convicta et combusta. Even in England the same 
work shared no better fate, for so great a power and ascendency had the French 
ambassador, says Evelyn, in his Memoirs, that the book shared the usual fate at 
the Royal Exchange, on the 5th May, 1686. ‘‘ Books have souls as well as 
men,” broke out the editor, indignant at the treatment he received, ‘‘and they 
survive their martyrdom and are not burnt, but crowned by the flames that 
encircle them.” 

One would have thought that Bishop Burnet, of all men, would have been safe 
from the devouring element; but no, his Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of his Diocese, 
dated the 15th May, 1689, gave such offence by ascribing the title of William III. 
to the crown to the right of conquest, that the book was condemned and burnt 
by the hangman, 1693. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau gave offence with his Emilie, which was accordingly 
burnt at Geneva, 1762; and his Contrat Social soon afterwards shared the same 
fate. 

Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné and James Augustus de Thou experienced 
similar treatment, Les Histoires of both of them being fired. D’Aubigné said 
upon this occasion that he was not offended, since he had seen the Bible itself 
ignominiously hanged upon a gibbet by the same persons who had condemned 
him, and he was perfectly satisfied with the comparison. 

In the first year of the reign of William III., a.p. 1688, a grand auto da fé 
was performed by the University of Oxford—of all institutions in the world—on 
certain political works. Baxter’s Holy Commonwealth was, amongst others, con- 
demned to the flames (see D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, vol. iii., p. 325). 

Curiously enough, and for what reason we do not know, King James I. took 
exception to Cowell’s Law Dictionary, which, having been specially proclaimed, 
was burned by the hangman in 1610. 

On the roth of May, 1643, “‘ the Boocke of Sportes upon the Lord’s Day was 
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burnt by the hangman in the place where the Crosse stoode, and at the 
Exchange.” Old Samuel Pepys, in his Diary (28th May, 1661), observes: ‘‘ To 
the Exchange about business, and there saw the hangman burn, by vote of 
Parliament, two old Acts, the one for constituting us a Commonwealth, and the 
other I have forgot.” 

In June, 1685, the Duke of Monmouth’s proclamation declaring the king 
a usurper was ordered to be burnt; and the following year a translation of 
Claude’s Les Plaintes des Protestans, etc., Cologne, 1686, came to grief in a similar 
way. 

Harris’s Enquiry into the Causes of the Miscarriage of the Scots Colony at 
Darien, Glasgow, 1700; Bastwicke’s Elenchus Religionis Papistica, 1634; Blount’s 
King William and Queen Mary, Conquerors, etc., 1692; the second volume of Wood’s 
Athena Oxonienses, 1793; De Foe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 1702; 
Pocklington’s Sunday no Sabbath and Altare Christianum, 1640; Dr. Sacheverel’s 
two famous sermons, 1710; Coward’s Second Lhoughts Concerning the Human Soul, 
1702—were all condemned and burnt on one pretence or another. 

It never seems to have struck the authorities that the very way to give a 
book a reputation it did not deserve, and provoke surreptitious reprints, would be 
to proclaim and burn it in the presence of a large crowd. Yet De Foe, instead 
of receiving a lesson, taught one when he said, in his Essay on Projects, ‘I have 
heard a bookseller, in King James’s time, say that if he would have a book 
sell, he would have it burnt by the hands of the common hangman.” It was 
precisely the same in De Foe’s days as it is now, for there now are, and always 
will be, two ways of establishing a literary reputation. Of these, the first is to 
throw the spirit of genius into the work, which is only in the power of a few 
to accomplish ; the second is to seek preferment through damnation, which is 
open to all. To be thoroughly and hopelessly censured, whether by the common 
hangman or a critic, is, paradoxical as it may seem, a sure and certain method 
of salvation. 
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KING JAMES I. AS AN AUTHOR. 
(Continued from Vol. Ill., p. 46.) 


“HE BAXIAIKON 4NPON was first published in 1599, and had the 
effect of widening the breach between the King and the Presby- 
terians, who were at that time inclined to be troublesome. In this 
work the royal author promulgated his views in regard to the 
divine right of kings, and in the space of fifty pages of print laid 

the foundation of a civil war, which brought his son to the scaffold. 

Allowing of course for the political structure of the time, then in a state 
of comparative crudity, James, in his instructions to his “ dearest sonne Henry, 
my natural successour,” would yet seem to arrogate to the person of the King 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the functions of the Parliament. It is true 
that the people must not be oppressed nor insulted, and that the true glory of a 
King is to be the friend of those who have no natural protector; but the King 
must originate the laws, and execute them as he pleases, free from the control of 
the Parliament, “‘ for as a Parliament is the honourablest and highest judgement 
in the land (as being the King’s head Court) if it be well used, which is by 
making of good Lawes in it, so is it the unjustest judgement-seat that may be, 
being abused to men’s particulars, irrevocable decreits against particular parties, 
being given theren under colour of general Lawes, and oft-times the estates not 
knowing themselves whom thereby they hurt.” 

The Parliament’s duty was to confirm what the King proposed, not to strike 
out a line for itself, and therefore the royal author proceeds: “hold no parlia- 
ments but for necessitie of new Lawes, which would be but seldom.” 

As it is the King’s province to legislate and execute, so also is it his special 
prerogative to administer justice. Horrible crimes, such as witchcraft, murder, 
coining, and the like, are declared unpardonable, no matter what may be the 
extenuating circumstances of the particular case. ‘‘ Lawes are to be studied, for 
how can ye discerne by the thing yee know not? But preasse to draw all your 
Lawes and processes, to be as short and plaine as ye can.” Whatever may be 
thought of the King’s advice in other respects, there can be no doubt that on 
this occasion, at any rate, he struck at a genuine evil, and one which is as ripe 
in our own day as ever it was in Scotland. Unfortunately, however, he did not 
always put in practice those precepts which he endeavoured to instil into 
others, and accordingly we find that some of his own “‘ lawes” are anything but 
models of brevity, and have certainly not been drawn “ as short and plaine as ye 
can.” 

So also the King’s remarks on “ language,” which ‘‘ should be plaine, honest, 
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natural, comely, cleane, short and sententious, eschewing both the extremities, 
as well in not using any rusticall corrupt leide,” were not intended to have any 
personal application, for his common practice of blaspheming on every light 
occasion was the scandal of a Court by no means remarkable for moderation of 
speech. “Follow the light and not the lanthorn,” would doubtless be the appropriate 
answer to any idle and inquisitive person who might seek to contrast the King’s 
acts with his words; and as to the truth of this, reason and equity fully agree. 

It is, moreover, not often that an author follows the maxims he lays down 
for the guidance of others, for every man thinks himself an exception to the 
general rule which he has himself created. 

The Basilicon Doron, which is in three books, takes a survey of political, 
public, and private life, and is founded chiefly on the sayings of Plato and Cicero, 
Aristotle and Xenophon, who, with others, are plentifully quoted throughout the 
work. Nowhere is Machiavelli’s I/ Principe mentioned, and this is the more 
remarkable, as the King takes particular care to caution his son what to avoid, 
and as well as to advise him how to act. Perhaps Machiavelli, out of whose 
surname was coined an epithet for a knave, and whose Christian name is a synonym 
for the devil, had gone a little too far even for his Majesty, in holding up the 
ferocious Borgia as a model to sovereigns who wish to govern absolutely. It 
would be for the Borgias, father and son, and all those petty princes to whom 
crimes are a necessity for their elevation, to study this infernal policy. “It 
belongs to such a prince as you to detest it. What, then, can anyone accom- 
plish by pursuing this frightful policy? Nothing but misery to others, and also 
to himself. These are the truths which should form the catechism of your 
exalted soul.” 

What the King did not say, we make Voltaire say for him, believing that had 
he chosen to express himself he would have used language pretty much to the 
same effect. 

Were it not for the fact that this book mainly contributed to the formation of 
the character of King Charles I., and was, therefore, indirectly responsible for all 
the bloodshed and misery created by the civil wars, it would hardly deserve to 
be noticed at all. Like most of King James’s productions, the book contains 
some few grains of common-sense, but they have to be picked singly out of a 
heap of rubbish. 

The following copy of an early printer’s and binder’s bill is from a manu- 
script of the time of James I., to whose Basilicon Doron it most probably 
refers :— 


Imprimis, for printinge of eight sheets of y® King’s Majesties Booke 
in lat of Mr. Downes translation, w™ weare all destroyed, 1,000 
copies of ech sheete at two sheetes a peny beinge the comon 
rate cometh to... oe eee seh oes . tb1613 4 
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Item, for reprinting five sheetes of y* King’s Booke, which weare 
altred as namelie, B twise, F once, H once, and G in y® 
Apologie once, 750 copies of each sheete, at the rate of two 
sheetes a penye cometh to ‘ . 7 7 
Item for 6 of the first partes of the King’s — wet weare de- 
livered to y® sealed of Bath and Wells, Sir we Savill, and 
others .- Ome o 
Item for the impression of he King’: S Rocke’ in - and my con- 
tinuall attendance all the time it was in hand, and for so manie 
bookes as weare delivered to y® King’s use and my boatehyre 
sometimes six times in a day tb 49 16 I1 
The Note of the Lesser Vollumes. 
Item. To the King’s Majesty, 2 bookes gilt bh o 6 Oo 
Item. To Mr. Atie Scotsman, by order, three dossen, ‘gilt with 
fillets ... ib 312 0 
Item. To the King’s : Meet three pr in fillets, gilt with _— 
stringes ‘ tbh 312 oO 
Item. ToMr. Randa, 2 dossen and ¢ one in Engl ih 112 0 
Item. To Sir James Murray, 3 dossen, gilt fillets Ib 312 0 
Item. To Sir Andrew Kith, 3 dossen, gilt fillets R Ib 3 12 O 
Item. 6 of the Bishop of Lincoln’s bookes per Mr. John Amongly, 
gilt fillets strings bh r 0 Oo 
Item. To the King’s Siete on dussen and a half of Mr. Baeciag’ s 
bookes, gilt fillets ib 214 0 
Item. For 2 dossen of Mr, Barclay’s ary per on hon Mr. 
Kircham Ib 3 12 0 
Item more delivered to y° King’s use per Mr. Kircham. 
8 of the King’s bookes in 12° fillets lb o 16 o 
I in English sticht tb 20 
6 Bishop of Chychester’s bookes, 4to fillets Ib I 5 Oo 
The Binder’s Note. 
Imprimis for bindinge 6 of y* King’s bookes, plaine ib 0 6 Oo 
Item for bindinge one in Turkie leather w™ small tooles ... ib r 0 o 
Item for bindinge 6 bookes in vellem fillets, gilt Ib o 12 Oo 
Item for bindinge of 12 bookes for Mr. Thomas Murray, whereof 
one in velvet bh r 10 o 
Item for binding of 3 dossen vellem fillets ib 312 0 


32 
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Item for bindinge 31 in velvet, edged with gold lace and lined w™ 

tafity silk strings ‘ , .. tb 20 13 
Item for bindinge 20 of the King’s bockes 3 in wibuil, silke strings «. BWiIo @ 0 
Item for bindinge one in greene velvet in English and Latten for 


> 


the Prince iis — ai és we .. Ib o 10 0 
Item for bindinge 4 of the lesser sort in Turkie leather with strings, 

gilt ... ii “a ar -~ MEO OC 
Item for 12 in vile wand leather withe's a ‘fillet oe a a @ Se 6 


For the Velvet. 


Imprimis for 15 yeards of crymson velvet at 32s. per yard 


cometh to oe on is = oo. Bae 0 8 
Item for 2 yards of purple velv et _ . Ib 2 0 0 
Item for 3 eld and a half of Taffity at 15s. per ell cometh: to —— @ eas 6 
Item for gold lace... wins see a oe a 
Item for greene velvet for the Prince’ s booke (ie a - @ OM ® 


(To be concluded.) 


MINSHEU’S Guide to the Tongues, 1617, in eleven languages, was the frst book printed in 
England by subscription. The author printed the names of all the persons who took a copy of 
his work, and continually added to it as purchasers came in. The procedure now is, of course, 
quite different, but there can be very little doubt that Minsheu laid the foundation of a practice 
which at one time was almost universal. The #s¢ book published in England having an appendix, 
is said to have been Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, which appeared in 4to., 1640. The first 
xylographic production in the form of a book, the Ars Moriendi, was published in Germany, 
1420-30 ; the first complete printed book was the Mazarine Bible, 1455; the first printed Psalter, 
and the fir rst book printed with a date, and the frs¢ example of printing in colours, was issued in 
1457, by Fiist and Schoeffer, from their press at Mentz ; the fvs¢ Bible with a date was issued by 
the same printers from the same press, in 1462 ; the frs¢ Greek classic was printed at Milan, in 
1480 (Zso0p’s Fadles). 


No class of literature affords of itself so many instances of palpable misprints and absurd 
blunders as the Bible does. In Field's pearl edition of 1653, 1 Cor. vi. 9, this extraordinary state- 
ment occurs: “ Know ye not that the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God?” In its 
correct form the sentence of course states that “the unrighteous shall zo¢ inherit,” etc. Another 
astounding Biblical error occurs in Barker's octavo of 1631, wherein the Seventh Commandment 
is entirely left out. For this carelessness Barker is said to have been fined £300, which he com- 
pounded by presenting aset of rich types to one of the universities. The number of blunders in a 
supposititious Edinburgh black-letter Testament of 1694 has been estimated at two thousand. But 
even misprints and errors have their value. They serve in several instances to detect a clever 
forgery that would otherwise pass muster as original. This is notably the case with the celebrated 
Elzevir Cesar of 1635, the “good copy’ having the number of the 149th page misprinted 153. 
Many an enthusiastic book- collector has been finely “ sold” over the work just mentioned, because 
there are numerons “ 1635 Caesars” in the market, having the 149th page duly printed as such, a 
circumstance which at once exposes the counterfeit. 
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ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


T is our intention to arrange and classify, under the headings of the 
counties to which they refer, such of the English topographical 
works as are best known, and to append, wherever it is practicable 
to do so, a statement of their probable value. 

This value will necessarily have to be estimated in some cases, 
but in others it will be taken from booksellers’ catalogues and the records of 
auction sales. 

Where the work noticed refers not to a county, but to some town or 
district, it will appear under the heading of the county in which such town or 
district is situate, ¢.g., Davis’s History of Luton, which is classified under the head 
‘* Bedfordshire.” 

The counties will be noticed in their alphabetical order, and the books 
arranged under the authors’ names also taken alphabetically. 

Before commencing a work which, if it is to be accomplished in a satis- 
factory manner, will necessarily occupy a considerable amount of space, and run 
through many numbers of Book-Lore, we can only say that in this, as in all 
other matters, we wish to consult the interests of our readers, and therefore 
invite correspondence on the question whether they would prefer this subject to 
be dealt with in moderately extended articles, or merely by taking one county at a 
time. In the former event we should, of course, accomplish the task very much 
sooner, and could then proceed with other departments of English literature in 
the same way, and so in process of time compile an extensive, and, we hope, 
useful bibliography. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


N.B.—The reference (Quaritch) refers to Quaritch’s Catalogue ; (Gray) to Henry 
Gray’s “‘ Catalogue of British Topography.” 


ApsBoT (CHARLES). Flora Bedfordiensis: Comprehending such plants as 
grow wild in the County of Bedford; arranged according to the system of 
Linnzus, with occasional remarks. Bedford, 1798. 8vo. Value about 5s. 


Contains 370 pages, viz.: Dedication, 2 pages; Preface, 4 pages; Author’s quoted and 
classical abbreviations, 4 pages; Descriptive part, 352 pages; Index, 8 pages. Illustrated with 
six Botanical plates. 


BATCHELOR (THOMAS). General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Bedford. Drawn up by order of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment. London, 1813. 8vo. 


Contains 650 pages, with a folded map of the soil of Bedfordshire, portrait of the then late 
Duke of Bedford, and seven agricultural engravings. 
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BRITTON (JOHN) and BRAYLEY (EDWARD WEDLAKE). Beauties of England 
and Wales, or Delineations topographical, historical, and descriptive of each 
County. Lond., 1801-16. 8vo. 18 vols. Introduction by Brewer, one vol. 
extra. 

Volume I. relates zz¢er alia to Bedfordshire, the section devoted to which should contain a 
map and 6 plates. The fragment consists of 82 pp. 

ByRNE (WILLIAM). Britannia depicta: a series of views (with brief descrip- 
tions) of the most interesting and picturesque objects in Great Britain, engraved 
from Drawings by Messrs. Hearne, Farington, Smith, Turner, Alexander, etc. 
London, 1806. Oblong 4to. 

This publication was originally issued in 6 parts, at £13 9s. or £30 Ios. India proofs. Part 
one contains “ Bedfordshire,” enriched by 8 plates, all (except the first) engraved by the author. 
CookE (G. A.). Topographical and Statistical Description of the County of 
Bedford. London. 12mo. n.d. 
Should containa map. Value 2s. 6d. (Gray.) 


CoopER (Rev. OLIVER ST. JOHN). An Historical Account of the Parish of 
Odell in the County of Bedford ; wherein particular attention is paid to the 
Queries proposed by the Editors of the Bubliotheca Topographica Britannica. 
4to. 1787. 

This pamphlet is found bound up with the fourth volume of the Zofographica Britannica 
(No. XLIV.), pp. 31-61, and contains a folded Genealogical Table of Wahul and Chetwode. To 
face p. 31. 

CooPER (Rev. OLIVER ST. JOHN). An Historical Account of the Parish of 
Wimmington, in the County of Bedford, wherein particular attention is paid to 
the Queries proposed by the Editors of the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
4to. 1785. 

This pamphlet, consisting of 26 pages, is, like the last, found bound up with the fourth volume 
of Nichols’s Bzbliotheca Topographica Britannica, and is numbered XXIX. 

Cox (Rev. THoMmas). The Topography of Bedfordshire, forming part of the 
Magna Britannia et Hibernia Antiqua et Nova. London, 1720-31. 6 vols. 4to. 
About 25s. 


The pamphlet on the Topography of Bedfordshire appears on p. 139 of vol. i. It contains 
a map to face, and concludes with tables of Parishes and Hundreds. Value of this fragment, 5s. 
(Gray.) 

Davis (FREDERICK). The History of Luton with its Hamlets, etc. Luton. 
8vo. 1855. 

This work contains 207 pages, 12 engravings and one engraved Map of the Town. Value 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. (Gray.) 

Dopp (STEPHEN). An Historical and Topographical Account of the Town 
of Woburn, its Abbey and vicinity, with the Genealogy of the House of Russell, 
etc. Woburn, 1818. Post 8vo. 


Should contain a frontispiece of Woburn Church and subscribers’ list. Value 4s. 6d. 
(Gray.) 
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FISHER (THomAs). Collections Historical, Genealogical and Topographical 
for Bedfordshire. Adapted to the Illustration of the Magna Britannia of Messrs. 
D. and S. Lysons. Lond. 1812-16. Roy. 4to. Another edition. Lond. 1812-36. 
Folio. 

Fisher’s Collections was issued in § parts, containing 94 plates ; the re-issue contains 117 plates, 
and was published at £2 2s., or large paper £2 12s. 6d. The object of the engravings is to 
illustrate the antiquity rather than the scenery of the county. The subjects are for most part 


inedited, and consist of Churches, Priories, Castles, Old Houses, Doorways, Monuments, and mis- 
cellaneous antiquities. 


HarVEY (WILLIAM M.). Histories and Antiquities of the Hundred of Willey 
in the County of Bedford. g partsin 14. 4to. 1872-8. 


Lysons (The Rev. DANIEL and SAMUEL). Magna Britannia: being a 
concise Topographical Account of the several Counties of Great Britain. 
London, 1806-22. Issued in Io parts 4to., and usually found in 6 vols., but 
sometimes in 7 or 8. 


Volume I., pp. 1-156 (Signatures B—X 2) refers to Bedfordshire, and if complete will be found 
with 13 plates, mostly engraved by Samuel Lysons. 

The whole work was published at £27 4s. od., or large paper £46 10s. Present value 
£6 6s. (Quaritch.) 

The work is occasionally found with a new title-page. London: Printed for T. Cadell and 
W. Davies, in the Strand, 1813. 


NICHOLS (JOHN). Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. Lond., 8vo. 1780- 
go. 4to. Also two other volumes. 4to. Lond., 1791-1810. (Very rare.) Described 
as Miscellaneous Antiquities (in Continuation of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica). Together 10 vols. 4to. 1780-1810. Value £48. (Quaritch.) 


Volume 4 contains references zwfer alia to the Antiquities of Bedfordshire, viz., Puddington, 
Luton, and Dunstaple, and 3 plates are devoted to this division, viz Monument of Lord Wenlock, 
p- 45; Pillars of a pew in the Chancel of Dunstaple Church, p. 169; Monumental Figures of 
William Mulso, his wife and 18 children, p. 173. 


Ropinson (P. F.). The History of Woburn Abbey. Lond., 1827-33. 
Imperial folio. 


The original edition of Robinson’s Vitruvius Britannicus bore the above title, and was pub- 
8 — : hasecigy Pp 
lished at £3 3s. It should contain nine highly finished copper-plate engravings and two large 
; A335: . ‘ ghiy pper-p 8 g g 
vignettes. A limited number of copies containing large-paper proofs were issued at £5 5s. 

8 b , c : Ij ct! ides 'S ge-paper Ff : : 

Robinson's Vetruvius LBritannicus, to which reference is made above, was published in 

Impl. folio, 1847, at 73s. 6d. ; it contains the “ History of Woburn Abbey,” and in addition views, 
plans, and elevations of Hatfield House, Hardwick House, and Cassiobury House. 


SHAW (HENRy). History and Antiquities of the Chapel in Luton Park, a 
seat of the most Noble the Marquis of Bute. London, 1829. Imperial folio. 


This volume, to be complete, should contain 20 fine line engravings. It was originally pub- 
lished at £3 3s., or India Proofs £5 5s. and is now worth about a third of those sums respectively. 

In 1857 Messrs. H. Bohn and Co. issued the same in Folio at the reduced price of £1 16s. or 
India Proofs £3 3s. 


StncLair (G.). Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis; or, an account of the 
Results of Experiments on the produce and nutritive qualities of different grasses 
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and other plants used as the food of the more valuable domestic animals. 
Lond., 1816. Folio. £2 10s. (Quaritch.) 

2nd Ed. 1824. 8vo. Pub. £2 2s. 

3rd Ed. 1826. 8vo. This is a mere duplicate of the Edition of 1824 with a fresh title-page. 

4th Ed. 1838. Published (Redway) at 3os. 

5th Ed. 1869. Published (Redway) at 15s. 

CAMDEN’S Britannia, ed. 1586, and subsequent editions, contain a descrip- 
tion of Bedfordshire ; and Sir WILLIAM DUGDALE’s Monasticon Anglicanum, a 
list of monasteries, etc., in the same county. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BOOK BATTALION. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
(Written expressly for “ Ballads of Books,” to be edited by Brander Matthews.) 


WHEREVER I go, there’s a trusty battalion 
That follows me faithfully, steady and true ; 
Their force when I falter, I safely may rally on, 
Knowing their stoutness will carry me through : 
Some fifteen hundred in order impartial, 
So ranged that they tell what they mean by their looks. 
Of all the armies the world can marshal 
There are no better soldiers than well-tried books. 
Dumb in their ranks on the shelves imprisoned, 
They never retreat. Give the word, and they'll fire! 
A few with scarlet and gold are bedizened, 
But many muster in rough attire ; 
And some, with service and scars grown wizened, 
Seem hardly the mates for their fellows in youth ; 
Yet they, and the troops armed only with quiz and 
Light laughter, all battle alike for the truth. 
Here are those who gave motive to sock and to buskin ; 
With critics, historians, poets galore ; 
A cheaply uniformed set of Ruskin, 
Which Ruskin would hate from his heart’s very core ; 
Moliére (’99), an old calf-bound edition, 
“ De Pierre Didot lainé, et de Firmin Didot,” 
Which, meek and demure, with a sort of contrition, 
Is masking its gun-lights, with fun all aglow ; 
And Smollett and Fielding, as veterans battered— 
Cloth stripped from their backs, and their sides out of joint, 
Their pictures of life all naked and tattered 
Being thus applied to themselves with a point; 
And six or eight books that I wrote myself, 
To look at which, even, I’m half afraid ; 
They brought me more labour and pleasure than pelf, 
And are clamouring still because they’re not paid. 
But these raw levies remain still faithful, 
Because they know that volumes old 
Stand by me, although their eyes dim and wraithful 
Remind me they seldom at profit were sold. 
So I say, be they splendid or tatterdemalion, 
If only you know what they mean by their looks, 
You will never find a better battalion 
Of soldiers to serve you than well-tried books. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE selection of the best books in the several departments of literature has recently formed 
the subject of many articles in the press, and, if anything at all has been elucidated, it is siraply 
that it is impossible for any two men to think alike. While Mr. Ruskin and Sir John Lubbock are 
settling their differences, let the people, whose collective opinion is worth more than the individual 
ideas of any two bibliophiles in England, decide for themselves. 


- 


THE Birmingham Free Libraries Committee has compiled a comparative table showing the 
number of times certain specified volumes have been issued during the current year, and this is 
perhaps as good a test as anything well can be of the popular choice in the matter of books. In 
the department of poetry, Tennyson, it appears, stands pre-eminent ; then follow Byron, Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, Scott, Burns, Wordsworth, Milton, Pope, Shelley, and Browning, in the order 
named. “ Bob” Southey, as Byron contemptuously calls him, is at the bottom of the list. 


IN fiction, Pickwick was issued so often that it is by this time probably worn to rags ; and the 
same remark applies to Bleak House, and, ina lesser degree, to David Copperfield. Robinson 
Crusoe is still a favourite, the next in order being Martin Chuzzlewit and Oliver Twist. Then 
follow The Mill on the Floss, Ivanhoe, The Arabian Nights, Vanity Fair, Westward Ho! My 
Novel, East Lynne, The Vicar of Wakefield, Lorna Doone, Middlemarch, John Inglesant, and 
Never too Late to Mend. 2 


THE people of Birmingham do not like Waverley, nor do they appear to think much of the 
Golden Butterfly, or of any of Trollope’s works. Miss Braddon is unnoticed, as also are Lever, 
Smollett, Fielding, Richardson, and all the older novelists. 


- 


AT a sale in Edinburgh, some few weeks ago, two commonplace-books containing MSS. of 
Burns attracted great attention. One of the volumes brought 310 guineas, and the other 270 
guineas. The Kilmarnock edition of his poems, dated 1786, sold for 80 guineas ; and another copy 
of the poet's works, of which only fifty had been originally printed, realized 47 guineas. The last- 
mentioned work included the original manuscript of “The Calf.” 


- 


THE New Zealander, with his (to us) original notions, would say, on reading the preceding 
paragraph, that Burns must have lived in pleasant places to be so flattered after his death. Three 
hundred and ten guineas fora manuscript containing mere extracts taken from the Scots Magazine, 
and 80 guineas for a small book printed at Kilmarnock! 


- 


Ir Burns could by any chance come to earth again, he would be the petted lion of society. 
This would astonish him, no doubt, but he would stand aghast at the eagerness displayed by the 
bibliophiles of the nineteenth century to buy up his “relics” at extravagant prices. In the 
exuberance of his spirits he might, perhaps, remember his patron Thompson, who sent five pounds 
in return for many manuscripts. He might even dare to resuscitate the feelings which were forced 
on him as he lay dying in his wretched hovel, expecting every moment to be arrested for a wretch 
of a haberdasher’s bill of a few shillings. 

¢ 


THE Pilgrim's Progress has been translated into Chinese, and is being sold in the bazaars of 
Canton. Christian appears in national costume, as indeed do all the other characters. The 
House Beautiful is represented by a pagoda, and throughout the entire book the scenes are depicted 
by Chinese artists in their usual curious and familiar style. : 


4 
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CHINA is not generally regarded as a progressive country, in fact, any innovation, no matter 
whether of utility or not, is frowned upon by the authorities, and cordially hated by the people. 
The censorship of the press is in full activity, and not a scrap of paper can circulate in any part 
of the Celestial dominions without being jealously scrutinized by the officials of the district in which 
it is found. Perhaps by this time the whole of the unsold copies of the Pilgrim's Progress may 
have been sacrificed to the literary Moloch who presides over the scene. 


- 


YET another curious and out-of-the-way translation of the Progress, namely, that by Arch- 
deacon Vincent into the “Cree” language. The Crees, formerly a savage tribe of Red Indians, 
seem, thanks to the Archdeacon and other missionaries, to have settled down into law-abiding and 
peaceable citizens of the United States. 

oF 


A FEW weeks ago it would have been difficult to estimate even approximately the number of 
newspapers in actual circulation throughout the world. From a special report laid before the 
Imperial German Diet it appears that the total number is 34,000, of which half are printed in 
English, a quarter in German, and the remainder in various languages, chiefly French. 


- 


THE Americans are notoriously great readers, but their 12,000 newspapers contrast strangely 
in number with the 19,000 which appear in Europe. Asia, with its 775, supplies further materials, 
if any are required, for the argument that civilization is steadily advancing towards the West. 


? 


WITNESSES in sensational trials who are dissatisfied with the rate of remuneration given on 
their swépenas should imitate the example of M. Alphonse Chateauneuf—ang/icé “ Newhouse ’—- 
who, finding himself out of pocket by his journey from Brussels to attend a trial at Paris, printed 
his depositions at full length and hawked them for sale outside the “ Palais de Justice.” The 
success of this enterprise is stated to have been so great that M. Chateauneuf is considerably in 
pocket by the transaction. 

cr 
9 

AN American writer, in the course of an eloquent review on the Adventures of Telemachus, 
concludes as follows : “1 don’t care if you are as good as gold, it will refine you. Try it, and no 
matter if it doesn’t belong to you, use it properly. Don’t dog-ear it, don’t mark passages, don't 
stain the pages with fruit or candy, don’t sit on it, rock on it, or give it to the baby to play with.” 
This is the American’s graphic way of pointing out certain practices with regard to books, which 
are only too common. It is quite ordinary to see the title-pages of a volume scored all over with 
the barbaric owner’s name and address ; indeed, the practice was distinctly advocated by a we'l- 
known journal only a few weeks ago, and is followed every day. Book-worms are a nuisance, but 
they may be extirpated ; but book-vavda/s are immortal—they soar to higher flights of vandalism 


with every act of mutilation. 
CA 


v 
BOOK-WORMS are exterminated rapidly and effectually by mixing equal parts of powdered 
camphor and snuff, and then sprinkling the shelves with the mixture every six or eight months. 
tr 
e 
THE librarian who catalogued J/i// on Liberty and then proceeded Ditto on the Floss, will 
make common cause with the old lady of natural history proclivities who purchased “ Ouida’s” 
Moths. He will also look kindly on the shepherd who procured the novel, Zhe Sheepfold and the 
Common, under the impression that it would prove a useful work of reference. ‘These simple- 
minded people are, however, put completely into the shade by a certain indexer, a specimen of whose 
work will suffice to illustrate the value of the remainder : 


Buller, Mr. Justice, his great mind, p. 174. 


Being anxious to know in what respect Mr. Justice Buller’s mind might in any sense of the word 
be considered “ great,” I turned to page 174, and, after much search, found the following : “On 
the conclusion of the witness’s evidence, Mr. Justice Buller said he had a great mind to send him 
to prison.” 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 
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MAGNITUDE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


Policies issued 








£42,000,000 | Claims Paid . £14,660,000 
Bonus Additions . 8,150,000 | Accumulated Funds 9,000,000 
Policies in Force . 26,000,000 | Annual Revenue . 1,100,000 





PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS. 
Cash Profit for Seven Years to 31st Dec. 1880 ‘ . £1,847,'756 
Bonus Additions for the Seven Years . . ; 3 2,249,072 


This was the LARGEST DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT made by any 
British Life Office during the period. It yielded Bonuses from 
4#1:14s. to 43:17:5 per cent per ann. on the Original Sums Assured, 
according to the duration of the Policies—facts which clearly prove 


The Intrinsic Value of the Society's Mutual System, and 
The Highly Profitable Character of ets Business. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Surrender Values allowed after pay- 
ment of one year’s premium. 
Paid-up Policies allowed in lieu of 

Surrender Values. 


Loans granted within a small margin 
of the Surrender Value. 

Extensive Foreign Residence free 
of charge in all cases. 


Most of the Socrety’s Policies Whole-World from the first. 
THE ATTENTION OF 


Persons desiring to effect LIFE ASSURANCES for the benefit of their 
Families, or in connection with Business Transactions, is called to 
the above Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, which 
show how peculiarly suitable the Society’s Policies are for Family 
Provisions, and for all Trust and Security purposes. 
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THE Kolnische Zeitung raises a vigorous protest against the custom of printing and publishing 
anything written by titled authoresses, By “anything” it means anything whatever, irrespective 
of merit ; a long and high-sounding name being, in many cases at least, made to do duty for a 
modicum of talent. It is difficult to see what objection the Ké/nische Zeitung can possibly take to 
the practice, even should it exist. If countesses and baronesses like to be known as femmes @esprit 
and rejoice when they see their names in print, why seek to curtail their innocent amusements? 
It is indeed doubtful whether they are not, in point of fact, positive benefactors of society at large. 
They enrich the publisher, the printer, the bookbinder, and even the columns of the Kélnische 
Zeitung itself are open for the reception of advertisements. If any persons have a right to com- 
plain it is the friends of the authoress, who are compelled, for the sake of their position in the 
“ clique,” to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” what their inmost souls abhor. 

> 


HENCEFORWARD the bibliophile will not have the whole field to himself, for, according to 
Mr. Sala, he has now three younger brothers, who are anxious to divide the parental inheritance 
with him. First there is the “‘ bibliognoste,” who is learned in title-pages and editions, presses and 
places of issue. He knows by heart the criteria of every editio princeps, and can tell you at once 
that the Aristotle of Manutius in good condition is worth £50, but that a Bebel is not worth as 
many sixpences. Then there is the “ bibliomane,” a mere collector who, blessed with a long purse, 
buys whatever comes in his way. Finally we have the “ bibliotaphe,” who hides his books under 
lock and key, or who immures them in close-fitting glass cases, and knows little of them beyond 
their titles and the price he has paid for each. The gentlemen who buy their books at so much 
a yard are, therefore, bibliomanes. The chief point in their favour is that they save themselves 
much of the trouble which is experienced even by that literary jackdaw the “ bibliotaphe.” 


a 


THE widow of Captain Mayne Reid has recently applied for and obtained an interim injunction 
against Mr. John Maxwell, restraining him from selling a book called The Star of Empire, said to 
be a piracy of Zhe Finger of Fate. One of the defences raised was that the piracy in question 
was, in point of fact, justifiable, inasmuch as it was an American reprint of Zhe Finger of Fate 
that had been copied from, and not the English edition. Vice-Chancellor Bacon, however, con- 
sidered that the plaintiff had made out a frima facie case, and granted the injunction. 


- 


THE law of copyright is in some respects a disgrace and a scandal to the Empire, and stands 
in need of drastic revision ; but the defence above alluded to is the very embodiment of folly itself. 
It is not laid down in any legal authority, nor has it ever been seriously suggested, that because 
A steals an article from B, C is therefore justified in stealing it from A. Yet this is just what 
the defence amounts to. The action has yet to be tried, and it may, of course, ultimately turn out 
that there has been no piracy at all. If, however, the defendant’s case rests on such arguments as 
the above, the sooner he submits the better. The copyright law, with all its imperfections, is clear 
enough in the majority of instances, and all that is needed is a common-sense application of very 


ordinary rules. 
POOER 


REVIEWS. 
—»)— 


The Fables of Pilpay. Revised edition, with illustrations, London: Frederick Warne and Co, 
Bedford Street, Strand. 1886. 

THIS is one of the “Chandos Classics ”—the well-known series of standard works on poetry, 
biography, history, and other kindred subjects. The /ad/es of Pilpay, or Bidpai, as he is more 
frequently called, appeared originally in Sanskrit, and were thence translated into Pehlvi, a 
language now extinct, and Arabic. They have, from the earliest times, enjoyed a wide reputation, 
not only in the East, but also in various European countries, including Germany, Spain, England, 
Denmark, Holland, and Sweden, in all of which translations have from time to time appeared. 
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This revised translation is, so we are informed in the preface, based on the anonymous version 
which appeared in England in 1818. The preface does not, however, seem to refer to the most 
recent English contribution to the literature of the subject, which is a direct translation from the 
Syriac, made by Mr. Falconer, and issued under the popular Arabic title “ Kalilah and Dimnah.” 
The fables themselves, although they contain the same leading animal characters—the lion, the 
eagle, the bear, etc.—are not mere brief apologies with a single event and one brief moral deduced 
like the disquisitions of AZsop. They are long, continuous histories, involving a great variety of 
events, having each their social or political aspects, and as such will be found always instructive 
and sometimes amusing. The volume is well bound, excellently printed, and exceedingly cheap at 
two shillings, the price charged for it. 

Songs and Verses. By JANE ISABELLA STUART. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lebas and 

Lowrey, Paternoster Square. 1886. 

THESE poems, which are written in various metres, are, in our opinion, of very fair merit, some 
being decidedly above the average. We have not space to criticize any of them, but merely refer 
to “Ye maunna spier for our lass,” and “ Lassie wi’ the sloe-black e’e,” as being too suggestive of 
Burns, who in no way suffers by the comparison. On the other hand, a “ May Song,” and “Now 
tread we a measure,” show more of the skill of the authoress, and may be pronounced very good. 
The volume is in 4to., and has a list of contents prefixed. 


Walden. By HENRY DAVID THOREAU, with an introductory note by WILL H. Dicks. London : 
Walter Scott, 24, Warwick Lane. 1886. 

THE “Camelot Classics,” in their bright red bindings, have a taking appearance, and are 
cheap atashilling. Walden is the second of the series, and has just been followed by De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, a work too well known to need any description from us. 
Henry David Thoreau, the American, was a Bohemian of the most pronounced type ; he lived for 
many years in the woods, knocked up his own “shanty,” made his own tables and chairs, and lived 
on the produce of his garden, to which he devoted himself assiduously all the year round. His 
spare time was occupied in reading and writing, and from the tone of the sentiments which every- 
where pervade his Walden, we have no doubt he was a thorough master of the ethics of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Like these philosophers, he indulged himself in “ fine renounce- 
ments,” abjuring most of the comforts of civilized life. We do not regard Thoreau as a first-rate 
author, but he was decidedly better than many who lay claim to superior attainments. 


The Rise and Progress of Sir Timothy Buncombe, Kt. and M.P. An extra moral biography. By 
the author of Zhomas Wanless, Peasant. Manchester: John Dale. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationer’s Hall Court. 1886. 

WE are afraid that many Knights and M.P.’s have attained an unmerited position through 
preaching the very same arts and devices which seem to come so natural to Sir Timothy Buncombe. 
There are, it would appear, only two ways of attaining greatness—hard and incessant labour on 
the one hand, and a systematic course of fraud and deceit on the other. The hero of this tale is, 
we are bound to say, a perfect adept in evil, and treads the broad way which leads to destruction 
with a firmness of step that would be worthy of some little admiration were it not based on 
ignorance of the consequences. We say “consequences,” because Sir Timothy is an undeniable 
rogue, a thief, and a villain, and must accordingly reap sooner or later the reward of his labours. 
This is only our own prophecy of his ultimate fate, for the author leaves him in the full enjoyment 
of the fruits of his crimes. This is to be regretted, because the book is, without doubt, very ably 
written, and had it contained healthy sentiments, might have made a reputation. We advise the 
author of Zhomas Wanless to look upon “virtue victorious” as his pole star when he writes 
another novel. 

Essays on the Study of Folk Songs. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 
London : George Redway, York Street, Covent Garden. 1886. 

A VERY welcome addition to the literature of folk-lore. The book contains a large mass of 
information arranged under various headings, and has evidently been compiled with great care 
and skill. The only thing we do not like about it is the binding, which is much too gorgeous. 
Sea-green and gold may be very pretty, but it is hardly a wearable colour. A book like this 
deserves to be read carefully, and then re-read, and we hope to refer to it again later on. 
Salammbé of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by M. FRENCH SHELDON. London: Saxon and Co., 

29, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

THIS novel, which abounds in realistic imagery, is founded on the reign of terror which existed 
in and around Carthage during a portion of the interval which elapsed between the first and second 
Punic wars. The great Hamilcar, father of Hannibal, his still greater son, and Salammbd, had 
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sent home the Barbarian followers, with whom he had been waging the war in Sicily, with instruc- 
tions that they were to be paid off by detachments. The Carthagenians, however, declined to pay 
the mercenaries, but let them rest in idleness and feasting, until they were thoroughly angered and 
mutinous, and then sent them to another town, with instructions to await the money. Here Greeks 
and Iberians, Lybians and Ligurians, Balearic slingers and runaway slaves, finally revolted ; and, 
headed by Spendius, Matho, and Aotharitus the Gaul, marched back on Carthage, to begin the 
siege which Hamilcar arrived in the nick of time to crush by his gigantic efforts. The fate which 
overtook the leaders of the Barbarians is described with horrible minuteness, as is also the sacrifice 
to Moloch, the devourer of children. Upon this short outline, Flaubert has grafted the tale of the 
fierce passion of MAtho, the leprous Libyan chief, for Salammbé, the sister of Hannibal. We will 
not, however, anticipate by reviewing in detail a work which should be in the hands of all who can 
appreciate a story written with fidelity even in its minutest details. The mass of information which 
Flaubert contrived to compress in the compass of.400 pages is wonderful, and when it is stated 
that he himself explored the ruins of Carthage, and spent many years in verifying the statements 
he made, the story is elevated into a position not far short of historical. 


Winchester Cathedral Records. Edited by G. W. KITCHEN, D.D., Dean of Winchester. London : 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. Winchester: Warren and Son, 85, High Street. 
1886. 4to. 

THE first of the series of Winchester Cathedral Records is entitled “a consuetudinary of the 
fourteenth century for the refectory of the house of S. Swithun, in Winchester.” It is taken from 
a manuscript roll of ancient date and appearance, and contains an account of the obligations of 
the several officers of the monastery in connection with the refectory. The original roll is, of 
course, in Latin ; but Dr. Kitchen has appended a literal translation as well as a number of very 
useful and instructive notes. 


The Glasse of Time. Divinely handled by THOMAS PEYTON, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. New 
York: John B. Alden. 1886, Oblong 12mo. 

The Glasse of Time, written by Thomas Peyton, who died in 1626, seeins to have been for- 
gotten for many years, and only came to light in 1816, when Lord Bolland purchased the copy, 
now in the British Museum, at Mr. Brindley’s sale, for £19 5s. The poem itself commences with 
the beginning of human existence, and treats mainly of the fall of man, subsequently following the 
descendants of Adam to the time of Noah. In style it is distinctly Miltonian, its chief value lying 
in the probability that Milton himself may have made use of much of the material contained in it. 
As to this, the editor, in his introduction, cites parallel passages, which certainly seem to confirm 
this view. Students of the Paradise Lost should buy the Glasse of Time, if only for purposes of 
comparison. 


Gardens of Light and Shade, By G. S. C. London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1886. 4to. 

A CHARMING book for anyone to possess who knows how to appreciate an old-fashioned 
garden. The amateur will find no attempt to bring the art of horticulture up to the artificial 
standard, which regards training and forcing as the height of a gardener’s ambition. On the 
contrary, the shrubs and plants described are of the hardy, old English kind, which look the best 
when tortured the least. The author suggests several plans for laying out limited areas—usually 
38 ft. x 75 ft.; and from the photographs with which the volume is embellished, and which it 
appears were taken of his garden in the sixth year of its existence, we can only say that his 
method appears in the highest degree satisfactory. The book besides being useful is well written, 
and very pleasant to read. 


The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed (selected), with an introductory notice by FREDERICK 
Cooper. London: Walter Scott, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 1886. Sq. 12mo. 
THIS is the twenty-second of the series known as the “ Canterbury Poets.” So long as really 
useful and good-looking books can be bought for a shilling each, the public has every inducement 
to read them ; and if it does not do so, it has only itself to blame. The next volume of the series, 
containing the poems of James Hogg, will be ready on the 25th of May. 


Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New York, and the Formation of his Library. By HENRY 
STEVENS, of Vermont. London: Henry Stevens and Sons, 115, St. Martin’s Lane. 1886. 

Fcap. 8vo. 
THE late Henry Stevens, whose obituary notice appears in the third volume of Book-Lore 
(p. 145), was the founder of the Lenox Library, now one of the chief treasures and ornaments of 
New York. We say “founder,” for to him must be assigned the credit of having collected with 
rare skill a large number of valuable works which were paid for by his wealthy patron with implicit 
faith and reliance on his judgment. No man knew so much about early editions of the Bible, 
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about Caxtons, or early voyages and travels, and his wide and exact knowledge of everything 
appertaining to bibliography makes his death a real loss to the literary world. The little book 
before us opens with a brief biographical sketch of James Lenox, himself a very respectable 
bibliophile, who died in 1880, and who employed Stevens for a period of twenty-five years, to 
search the world over for scarce books and manuscripts. The record of this search, accompanied 
by anecdotes, many of them interesting and every one instructive, makes up 210 pages of matter 
which, if carefully read, will do a very great deal towards improving the education of many a 
bookworm, even should he be deeply read in his favourite subject. It is a book that may be taken 
up for an odd half hour and thoroughly appreciated, or be read and noted with advantage and 
profit. We cannot pay a higher compliment than to suggest that the next edition should be 
furnished with an exhaustive index. 


WE have received the following catalogues : Th. Belin, 29, Quai Voltaire, Paris—Catalogue 
des Livres rares et curieux ; William Ward, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey—Collection of 
Choice and Rare Engravings and Scarce Books (Turner and Ruskin) ; Isidore Liseux, 25, Rue 
3onaparte, Paris ; Kerr and Richardson, 89, Queen Street, Glasgow—Catalogue of Scotch Books, 
Scotch Authors, Subjects, and Printers ; William Wesley and Son, 28, Essex Street, Strand—Book 
Circular, Botany ; W. and E. Pickering, 3, Bridge Street, Bath ; Andrew Iredale, Torquay ; Albert 
Cohn, 53, Mohrenstrasse, Berlin—Katalog des Antiquarischen Biicherlagers; Henry Gray, 25, 
Cathedral Yard, Manchester—Catalogue of British Topography (large-paper copy) ; Robson and 
Kerslake, 23, Coventry Street, Haymarket—Illuminated Manuscripts, Old Plays, etc. ; Stevens 
and Sons, 119, Chancery Lane—Modern Law Works ; Jarvis and Son, 28, King William Street, 
Charing Cross ; Henry Sotheran and Co., 136, Strand, W.C. ; James Fawn and Son, 18, Queen’s 
Road, Bristol ; William Downing, 74, New Street, Birmingham ; James Roche, 1, Southampton 
Row, Holborn, W.C.; J. Salisbury, 4, Paternoster Row, E.C. (Musical and Topographical) ; 
Charles L. Woodward, 78, Nassau Street, New York ; Charles Lowe, Broad Street, Birmingham ; 
James Coleman, White Hart Lane, Tottenham, N. (Early Charters, Heraldry, Genealogy) ; James 
Hayes, Church Street, Ennis (Voyages and Travels) ; Edward Howell, 26, Church Street, Liver- 
pool, Also the following periodicals; L’Art, Revue bi-mensuelle illustré, 29, Cité d’Antin, Paris ; 
The Critic, 18, Astor Place, New York ; Courrier de l’Art, 29, Cité d’Antin, Paris ; The Printing 
Times, 74, Great Queen Street, London; The Codperative Index to Periodicals (January—March), 
57, Ludgate Hill, E.; The Book Buyer, Scribner and Co., New York; The Library Magazine, 
393, Pearl Street, New York ; Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 195, Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris ; Allgemeine Bibliographie, Leipsic, Germany ; Bulletin du Bibliophile, Techener, Paris. 


oOoo—_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 





I ENCLOSE you an old engraved portrait of Oliver Cromwell; it was on a “stretcher,” which 


had also been utilized for another engraving. I should feel extremely obliged if you would kindly 
advise me what is its value, and who it is by. D.s. 


Secretary's Office, North Eastern Railway, York, May 2, 1886. 


[The engraving is by Jacob Houbraken, a Dutch artist, who died at Amsterdam in 1780. It 
is not worth more than a shilling or two ; for, in addition to being mutilated, the impression is by 
no means a good one. We have returned you the engraving, and also replied to the above effect 


by post.—ED. ] 
—_ iP o— 
BIBLIOPHILE’S KALENDAR. 
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THREE thousand copies of the translation of Flaubert’s Sa/ammdé, a work which we review 
this month, were lost by the sinking of the Oregon. 

_MR. JusTIN McCartuy, whose Mazd of Athens achieved such an enviable reputation, is 
busily engaged writing a new romance, entitled Doom—An Atlantic Episode, 
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THE s\ew Arabian Nights, by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, was so eagerly bought up by the public, 
that we are not surprised to hear that his newest literary work is reaping a still more substantial 
success. No less than 75,000 copies of Zhe Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde have been 
disposed of in America alone, while in this country the sale has been enormous. 


“L’ART” for the 15th of May contains a capital full-page etching, entitled “' Etang de Grand- 
rue, Clair de lune,” in fact, the number has evidently been got up regardless of expense. We look 
upon this publication as one of the best of its kind in Europe, and that is saying a great deal. 


THE discovery has been lately made in London of a copy of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
poem Marathon. This was written when the talented authoress was only eleven years old, and of 
the 50 copies printed and circulated privately among friends only two or three are known to exist. 


WHITE'S Selborne is a classic upon which many books have been modelled. We hear that 
the latest addition to the list is to be called Green Fields and Whispering Shades; or, The Re- 
creations of an American Country Gentleman, by Mr. Frank S. Burton. 


MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON will shortly publish a treatise bearing on the vexed 
question of science in relation to religion. This work, Creation and its Records, by Mr. Baden 
Powell, will contain a statement of the Christian belief as regards ancient Scripture, contrasted 
with modern scientific facts, which the labours of the chemists, geologists, and archzologists have 
brought to light. This, if well written, should prove a most useful and instructive volume. 


THE German Court is considerably agitated just now by the publication of what purports to 
be the Crown Prince's Diary. The Prince denies that he ever wrote the diary at all, or that he 
had anything to do with it. The Court is said to be “ mystified,” and will doubtless be much more 
so before the matter is probed to the bottom. 


THE Critic gives the following lines, which it states were written by Longfellow in 1879, but 
only found in his portfolio after his death. They have only just been published : 
In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died, and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross [ wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 
WE have received the A/agazine of American History, published at 30, Lafayette Place, New 
York. This is a monthly periodical, and is just entering on the fifteenth volume. In the April 
number there is a capital article on “ The Newgate of Connecticut.” 


THE authorities (called, we believe, the “ Chapter”) of the College of Heralds have given 
Mr. James Greenstreet permission to print Planché’s Roll of Arms from a copy in Vincent's 
Collection. The Rol// has reference to the time of Henry III., and Mr. Greenstreet will, so the 
Literary World states, contribute the opening chapter to the Genealogist. It will appear in the 
July number. 


THE promoters of the Pipe Roll Scciety deserve well of their country in undertaking the 
publication of an unrivalled series of records, spoken of by Madox as “ Splendissima omnium 
quz in archivis regis usquam me memini vidisse.” This publication was indeed begun by the 
Record Commission, but funds were short, and the project dropped, at any rate foratime. Mr. 
Walford Selby and Mr. James Greenstreet have, however, revived the undertaking, and the Socicty 
has already issued five volumes to its members. 


MEssrRS. KEGAN PAUL AND Co. announce the twentieth edition of the Efic of Hades, and 
the fifth edition of Songs Unsung. Both these works are by Mr. Lewis Morris, “ of Penrhyn,” as 
the Saturday Review never fails to state when referring in any way to that gentleman. 

Mr. BROWNING’S new poem, which when complete will fill an entire volume, is about half 
finished, and will be published in the autumn. 


MEsSRS. HODGSON have recently sold by auction the topographical and antiquarian library of 
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the late Mr. Samuel Edwards, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Lewisham. There were many books 
on Kentish and other topography, including the following: Hasted’s Kent (with numerous extra 
plates), 4 vols., folio (440) ; the edition in 12 vols. (£7 §s.); Archzologia Cantiana, 14 vols. 
(£6 5s.); North’s Church Bells of Lincolnshire, etc., 3 vols. (£3 4s.); Baker’s Northampton, 
2 vols., royal folio (£11 11s.). Also Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1612 (£5 7s. 6d.); Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 5 vols. (£17); Stones of Venice, 3 vels. (£8 10s.); Seven Lamps (£5 12s. 6d.); a 
collection of Dickens’s works, original editions (£29 17s.). The same auctioneers have also dis- 
posed of the collection of bibliographical works from the library of the late Mr. Edward Edwards 
(author of Libraries and their Founders, etc.). It included his Liber Monasterii de Hyda, and 
The Fine Arts. Also many volumes of catalogues, tracts, etc., relating to British and foreign 
libraries, museums, galleries, etc., and MSS. of statistical tables on public libraries and other 
matter relating to Bibliography. There were twenty-eight interesting tracts on Protection of 
Authors, Liberty of the Press, Publishing, and similar subjects. 


DEATH has been playing sad havoc lately among the book-makers. Mr. Sampson Low, 
founder of the well-known publishing firm in Fleet Street; Mr. Juta, the head of the trade in 
Cape Town; Sir Thomas Baker, who made the Manchester Free Library what it is—the best 
English library out of London; M. Gabriel Charmes, the publisher ; Canon Ormsby, F.S.A., the 
author of Sketches in Durham, and one of the main props of the Surtees Society ; William Long, 
F.S.A., author of the monograph on Stonehenge and its Barrows ; R.R. Stodart, of the Lyon Office, 
Edinburgh, Antiguary Herald, and author of the Scottish Arms. All are dead; and, what is 
more, their deaths occurred within a few days of each other. 


A sToRY is going about the literary coteries of New York to the effect that one night, many 
years ago, a young man, having a very dissipated appearance, arrived at an inn at Chesterfield, a 
village near Richmond, Virginia. He retired to bed, and in the morning departed secretly before 
anyone was up, and without leaving any money to pay his bill. He left a book, however—the title 
is not stated—and on the fly-leaf was a poem, written in Roman characters, and almost as legible 
as print itself. The manuscript contained not an erasure, or a single interlineated word, and was 
signed “E, A. P.” The poem is, or “was,” in the possession of an inhabitant of Kokomo, whose 
grandfather kept the inn in question. The evidence—external and internal—seems, in the opinion 
of the Critic, to point to Edgar Allan Poe as the author. The poem is entitled “ Leonainie,” and 
is as follows : 

Leonainie—angels namied her, Only spake the little lisper 
And they took the light | In the angel tongue ; 

Of the laughing stars, and framed her Yet I, listening, heard her whisper : 
In a smile of white ; | ‘* Songs are only sung 


And they made her hair of gloomy 

Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 

Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In a solemn night. 


In a solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 

Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom ; 

All forebodings that distressed me 

I forgot as joy caressed me 

(Lying joy that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom !) 


This sounds poe-tical, but is it genuine ? 


Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales are told you to deceive you— 
So must Leonainie leave you 

While her love is young.” 


Then God smiled and it was morning, 
Matchless and supreme ; 
Heaven's glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem ; 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a dream. 


WE have received a catalogue of the second portion of the library of the late Mr. L. L. 
Hartley, which has just been sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. Our readers will 
also remember that the same auctioneers will dispose of the Liveri Library, which is especially 
rich in rare and fine bindings. An account of both these sales will be given in our July number. 

MEsSRS. SOTHEBY AND CO. will shortly sell a very choice collection of prints formed by the 
late Mr. Samuel Addington. The collection comprises some very fine examples of Marc Antonio, 
Albert Diirer, Martin Schongauer, Israel Van Mecken, Rembrandt, and Crispin Passe. The small 
but valuable library of the deceased gentleman will also be disposed of. 


Mr. RUSKIN, writing from Brantwood, Coniston, where he is enjoying a well-merited repose, 


takes up arms in defence of the Bible. 


Gazette, and is dated St. Mark’s Day, 1886. 
under the title “‘ Mr. Ruskin on the Bible.” 


His characteristic letter is addressed to the Pa// Mall 
It appears in the issue of the 27th of April last, 





ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


BERKSHIRE. 


N.B.—The reference (Quaritch) refers to Quaritch’s Catalogue ; (Gray) to Henry 
Gray’s ‘‘ Catalogue of British Topography.” 


ISHMOLE (ELIAS). The Antiquities of Berkshire . . With a 
large Appendix of many valuable original Papers, Pedigrees of the 
most considerable Families in the said County, and a particular 
Account of the Castle, College, and Town of Windsor. -London, 
Printed for E. Curll, in Fleet Street, MDccxIx. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Volume I.—Contains title-page as above, some memoirs of the life of the author (pp. i.-xxvi.), 
an introduction to the Antiquities of Berkshire (pp. xxvii.-cxxviii.) ; the Antiquities of Berkshire 
beginning with the Theal Hundred, and ending with the catchword “Shri.” The volume should 
contain a portrait of Elias Ashmole, by Vdr Gucht, to front the title ; also a Map of Berkshire, 
folded—E. Bowen, fec.—to face p. 1 of the Antiquities. 

Volume II.—Title-page, the Antiquities continued, beginning with “ Shrivenham Hundred ” 
(pp. 195-554), and Index of Names of Places and Persons (pp. 555-580), Errata, 2 pages. 

Volume III.—Title-page; the Antiquities continued, beginning with “ Bray Hundred,” 
214 pages, title-page—“ Catalogus Decanorum, necnon Canonicorum Liberze Capelle Regiz 
Sti. Georgii, infra Castrum de Windesore,.in ordinem redactus, etc.” Londini, MDCCXVIII. 
Catalogus Custodum sive Decanorum, etc. (pp. 217-284); an appendix, giving some Account of 
several of the most antient and noted Families of this county. etc. (pp. 285-407) ; an Index of the 
Names of Places and Persons mentioned in this volume, pp. 408-428. The volume should 
contain a plate of Antiquities to face p. 210, and the armorial bearings of John Latton on the 
letter-press of p. 331. Pages 303-322, containing Genealogical Tables, are folded, as are pages 361 
and 362. 

Some copies of this work have the title-page—“ London : Printed for W. Mears, at the Lamb 
without Temple Bar, and J. Hooke, at the Flower-de-Luce, against St. Dunstan’s Church, in 
Fleet Street. MDCCXXIII. 

A few copies were printed on large paper. 


ASHMOLE (ELtAs). The History and Antiquities of Berkshire, with a 
large Appendix of many valuable original Papers, Pedigrees of the most con- 
siderable Families in the said County, and a particular Account of the Castle, 
College, and Town of Windsor. . . . To which will be added the Life of the 
Author. Reading: Printed by William Carnan, in the Market Place, MDCCXXXVI. 
Small folio. 


Contains memoirs of the life of Ashmole, 8 pages, an Account of Mr. John Blagrave, 1 page, 
an Introduction (pp. iii.-xvii.), the History and Antiquities, 340 pages, and 2 pages of Index. There 
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should be a Map of Berkshire, by H. Moll, prefixed to the work. Note that pp. 204-5 are mis- 
printed 200-1, and that pp. 236-254 are misprinted 336-354; page 238 is, however, properly 
numbered. 

A copy sold at the recent Hartley Sale (May 4th, 1886, Lot 374) for £2 §s. 

BERKSHIRE ASHMOLEAN Society. Instituted at Reading, in 1840. 


The following publications were issued by the Society: (1) Original Letters and other 
Documents, etc. Edited by J. Bruce. London, 1841. Small 4to. (2) The Unton Inventories 
relating to Wadley and Farington in 1596 and 1620. Edited by J. G. Nichols. London, 1841. 
Small gto. (3) Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, 1218-1304. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 
Reading, 1844. 


BerrRY (WILLIAM). Pedigrees of Berkshire Families. Folio. London, 
1837. 

Contains drawings of arms, title, index, pp. xxi. and 169 lithographs. Value, £4 4s. 
(Quaritch.) Hartley Sale, May 12th, 1886. Lot 1862. £3 3s. 

BICKHAM (GEORGE). Delicie Britannice; or, delineated Curiosities of 
Kensington, Hampton Court, and Windsor Castle. London, 1742. 12mo. 

This edition contains pp. viii. and 184, and should have 9 plates. It is of little value. A 
second edition was published in 175—? London. 8vo. 

ByRNE (WILLIAM). Britannia Depicta: etc. Part II., containing Berk- 
shire. London. Oblong 4to. 1806-18. (See ante, p. 22.) 

There are to plates relating to Berkshire. Proof impressions were taken to accompany the 
large-paper copies of Lyson’s Magna Britannia. 

CLARKE (WILLIAM NELSON). Parochial Topography of the Hundred of 
Wanting, with other Miscellaneous Records relating to the County of Berks. 
Oxford, 1824.  4to. 


CoaTes (Rev. CHARLES, LL.B.). The History and Antiquities of Reading. 
London, MDCCCII. 4to. 


Should contain 464 pages, and Appendix and Corrections 32 pages, besides previous matter as 
follows : Title-page, Dedication to the then Prince of Wales, 1 page ; Names of Subscribers, 5 
pages ; Advertisement, dated June 4, 1802, 1 page; and Table of Contents and List of Plates, 
4 pages. Eight plates, including a plan of Reading, by Tomkins, to face the title. The other 
7 plates will be found at pp. 74, 145, 158, 247, 272, 293, and 347. 

Only 25 copies were printed on large paper. 

: = £1 tos. (Gray.) Hartley Sale, 15s. (Lot 390, including the Supplement next men- 
tioned). 


CoaTEs (Rev. CHARLEs, LL.B.). A Supplement to the History and 
Antiquities of Reading ; with Corrections and Additions by the Author. Reading, 
1809. 4to. 


Commences with “ Appendix No. XV.” On the reverse are “Corrections and Additions to 
the List of Subscribers.” Corrections and additions (e 2-n), 64 pages. There are two plates: a 
view of Reading, to front the title, and a drawing of a fragment of stone dug up in Reading Abbey 
on the letter press of the last page. i . 


Cooke (G. A.). Topographical and Statistical Description of the County 
of Berks, illustrated with a Map of the County. Lond. t12mo. n.d. 
Value 2s. (Gray.) 
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Crorts (J. H.). Chronicles of Wallingford Castle. London, 1870. 8vo. 


Doran (JAMES). The History and Antiquities of Reading, in Berkshire, 
with notices of the most considerable places in the same County. Reading, 1835. 
Post 8vo. 


Value $s. 6d. (Gray.) 


GorHam (G. C.). An Account of the Chapel, Chauntry, and Guild of 


Maidenhead ; with a few particulars relating to the Parishes of Cookham and 
Bray. London, 1838. 8vo. 


HAKEWILL (JAMES). The History of Windsor and its Neighbourhood . . . 
London: printed for Edmund Lloyd, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 1813. 
Imperial 4to., and atlas 4to. 

The volume contains 359 pages, and xiv. pages of previous matter, comprising title-page, 
Dedication to Lord Montagu, and Introduction. There should also be 21 plates and 14 vignettes, 
and Index thereto. 


Published at £5 §s., or in atlas 4to., with proof plates, £10 10s. Present value, large paper, 
17s. 6d. (Gray.) 


HEARNE (THOMAS). Liber Niger Scaccarii; nec non Wilhelmi Worcestrii 


Annales Rerum Anglicarum. Oxford, 1728. 2 vols. 8vo. Another edition. 
London, 1771. 2vols. 8vo. 


The second volume contains an account of the Antiquities of Chilswell, near Oxford. The 
edition of 1728 was published at £1 Is., or large paper, £2 2s. The last edition is sometimes found 


dated 1774. 


HEARNE (THomAsS). A Letter Containing an Account of some Antiquities 
between Windsor and Oxford. London, 1725. 4to. Also 1770. 8vo. 


HERBERT (H. H. M., Earl of Carnarvon). The Archeology of Berkshire : 
an Address delivered to the Archeological Association at Newbury. London, 
1859. 8vo. 


HEWETT (WILLIAM). The History and Antiquities of the Hundred of 
Compton, Berks; to which are added dissertations on the Roman Station 
‘*Calleva Atrebatum,” and the Battle of Ashdown, etc. Reading, 1844. 

Published at 1§s. 


8vo. 


KENNEDY (ALEXANDER CLARK). The Birds of Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire. London. Post 8vo. 1868. 


Published at 7s. 6d. 


KERRY (CHARLES). The History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Bray, 
in the County of Berks. London, 1861. 8vo. 


This book was privately printed. Value tos. 6d. (Gray.) 
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Lysons (Rev. DANIEL and SAMUEL). Magna Britannia, etc. Vol. I., 
Part II., containing Berkshire. London, 1813. 4to. 

Reference has been made to this work in treating of the Topography of Bedfordshire (see ave, 
p. 23). The part relating to Berkshire should contain List of Plates, 2 pages ; History, pp. 159- 
446; Additions and Corrections, with errata, pp. 447-474 ; Indices, pp. 475-502. There are 30 
plates, including a Map of the County. 

MAINE (LEw1In GEorGE). Berkshire Village: its history and Antiquities. 
Lond., 1866. Post 8vo. 


Published at 2s. 6d. The village referred to is Stanford. 


MAN (JOHN). The History and Antiquities, ancient and modern, of the 
Borough of Reading, in the County of Berks. Reading, 1816. Roy. 4to. 


Consists of 430 pages, besides prefatory matter and appendix. Published at £3 3s., or large 
paper, imp. 4to., £5 5s. The present value would not appear to be more than a fifth of these 
sums. There are, or should be, 22 plates. 


MARSHALL (JOHN). Topographical and Statistical Details of the County of 
Berks ; exhibiting the Population at each of the three periods, 1801, 1811, and 
1821. London, 1830. 8vo. 


MARTIN (BENJAMIN). The Natural History of Berkshire. London, 
1761. S8vo. 

Forming part of the author’s “ Natural (and Topographical) History of England.” Lond., 
1759 63. 2-vols. 8vo. 

Mavor (WILLIAM). General View of the Agriculture of Berkshire, etc. 
London, 1809, also 1813. 8vo. 

A work containing 558 pages, a Map of the County, by Neele, and 36 engravings. 


MILLER (HENRY). Some Account of the Parish of Ashbury, in Berk- 
shire, etc. Oxford, 1877. 8vo. 


NICHOLS (JOHN). Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. 10 vols. 1780- 
1810. -4to. (See ante, p. 23.) 


The XIIIth number, usually found at the beginning of the fourth volume of the above work, 
contains “some account of the Parish of Great Coxwell, in the County of Berks.” London, 1783. 

The number is made up of title, as above, half-title, and two advertisements, v. pages. The 
account, pp. 1-26. There are two genealogical tables, both marked to face p. 2, and 6 plates of 
churches, brasses, etc. Value 7s. (Hartley Sale, May 4th, 1886. Lot 459.) 

Number XVI. of the Arbliotheca Topographica also refers to Berkshire, and is entitled 
“ Collections towards a Parochial History of Berkshire, etc.” London, 1783. 4to. Price 5s. Itis 
preceded by an Index, and should have three plates, besides what are prinied in the letter-press. 
The authors of this pamphlet were Edward Rowe-More and Richard Gough. This fragment 
brought 6s, at the Hartley Sale (379). 


NORTH (GEORGE). An Answer to a Scandalous Libel, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Impertinence and Imposture of Modern Antiquaries Displayed,” etc. London. 
4to. MDCCXLI. 

A pamphlet of 38 pages. See “ Philalethes Rusticus.” 
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O’ByRNE (ROBERT HENRy). The Representative History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, etc. London, 1848. Roy. 8vo. 

This work consists of two parts (all published), the second of which relates to Berkshire. 
Published at 6s. 6d. 

‘‘PHILALETHES RustTicus” (GILBERT). The Impertinence and Imposture 
of Modern Antiquaries Displayed; or, A Refutation of the Rev. Mr. Wise’s 
letter to Dr. Mead, etc. London. 4to. n.d. [1740 ?] 

Title-page, Preface to the Reader, pp. iii.-xvi.—the letter dated Sep. 3, 1739, and Errata. 24 
pages. Value 15s. (Gray.) See North (George), Wise (Francis). 

PHILuipps (Sir T.) Berkshire Visitations, 1566, 1623, and 1664. Folio. 

Contains pp. 42, lithograph, all printed. These visitations were privately printed by Sir T. 
Phillipps. A copy sold at the Hartley Sale (May 13th, 1886. Lot 2,177) for £1 5s. Other 
pamphlets issued from the Middle Hill Press, and relating to Berkshire, are: Clarke’s Queries to 
the Gentlemen and Clergy of Berkshire for Topography, 2 pp. folio; The Fortescue Monument 
plates, 4to. ; Strathfield Martimer, 2 pp. folio. 

PoTE (JosePH). The History and Antiquities of Windsor Castle, and the 
Royal College and Chapel of St. George: with the Institution, Laws and 
Ceremonies of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, etc. Eton. Printed by 
Joseph Pote, Bookseller, MpccxLix. Cum privilegio Regio. 4to. 


Preceding the above title is the Licence for printing, dated April 20th, 1749, and immediately 
following it a Dedication to the then Prince of Wales, Preface, List of Subscribers, 12 pages. 
Contents, 2 pages. The History and Antiquities, 431 pages. Accompanying the volume is an 
Appendix, which is seldom found perfect. There should be half-title and title in black and red, 
commencing, “An Appendix to the History and Antiquities of Windsor Castle.” Eton, 1762. 
4to. Then Dedication to George III., Advertisement and Additions to the Index, 2 pages, the 
Appendix to the History of Windsor Castle and the Order of the Garter, pp. I-40. Title, 
“* Ceremonies observed in Presence of the Sovereign,” etc.—the Ceremonies (pp. 3-10). 

The volume contains 13 plates. There are large-paper copies of this work. At the Hartley 
Sale (May 4th, 1886. Lots 439, 440) a small-paper copy sold for 1os., and a large-paper copy for 17s. 


PoTE (JosEPH). Les Délices de Windsore; or, a Description of Windsor 
Castle and the Country adjacent. Eton, 1755. 1I2mo. 

There are other editions all in 12mo., notably those of 1763, 1771, 1778, 1782, and 1784. 

STOUGHTON (JOHN). Windsor. A History and Description of the Castle 
and the Town. Lond., 1862. 8vo. 

Value 6s. 6d. (Gray.) 

TiGHE (HuGH USHER). Historical Account of Cumner, with some par- 
ticulars of the Traditions respecting the death of the Countess of Leicester, etc, 
Oxford, 1821. 12mo. 


A pamphlet containing 43 pages. Topographical accounts of Cumner will be found in 
Nichols’ Libliotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. iv., and in the gist volume of the Gemtleman’s 
Magazine. 


TOMKINS (CHARLES). Views of Reading Abbey, with those of the Churches 
originally connected with it, etc. London: Printed by J. Whiting, Finsbury 


Place, for J. Manson, Gerrard Street, Soho, etc. 1805. 2 vols. Roy. 4to. 


Volume I. consists of 46 pages of letter-press descriptive of the 33 plates which follow. 

Volume II., which was printed at Reading, has a preface dated from there, Nov. 1, 1809 ; 
then follows description of the 18 plates which follow. 

A previous edition is in the Library of the British Museum, dated London. 4to. 1791. 
(563, d. 3.) It is described as “ Eight Views of Reading Abbey, etc.” 
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Wise (Francis). A Letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some Antiquities in 
Berkshire, etc. Oxford, MDCCXXXVIII. 4to. 

Comprises a letter with a Postscript. 58 pages, and two plates by Vertue. Value 15s. (Gray.) 

See “ Philalethes Rusticus,” and North (George). 

WIseE (FRANCIS). Further Observations upon the White Horse and other 
Antiquities in Berkshire, etc. Oxford, MDCCXLI. 4to. 


Consists of 57 pages, and 4 plates to face pp. 18, 34, 34, and 36 respectively. It should be 
noted that pp. 19, 20, 37, and 38 are omitted. Value 15s. (Gray.) 


References to the Topography of Berkshire will be found in CAMDEN’s 
Britannia, Cox’s Magna Britannia (ante, p. 22), BRITTON and BRAYLEY’s 
Beauties of England (ante, p. 22), and also in DUGDALE’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum. 





THE LAY OF THE WILY VILLAIN. 


THE furtive sneak who filches from | And this is how he did the deed: 
The bookstall’s dingy rows, (Now, “gentle,” don’t you try it, 

Should by the ears be nailed aloft, For though he took the book by guile, 
Along with kites and crows. He certainly did buy it ;) 


Now, listen, ye who covet books, He wandered into Sluther’s shop, 
But don’t know how to buy ’em, As in the days gone by, 

Of one who played much deeper tricks— Where many a goodly tome he’d bought, 
But pray don’t go and try ’em. At prices fairly high. 


In London’s dingiest bookiest street, And after peering round the shelves, 
Not far off from the Strand, As was his wont of yore, 

There dwelt a man who dealt in books, He chose a volume, small but rare, 
Short-sighted, wise and bland. Worth shillings p’r’aps a score; 


He had a partner for his help, | Then, turning with abstracted air 
Far-seeing, pompous, bluff : To where poor Sluther stood, 

A man whom e’en his enemy He said, “You'll put it down to me ;” 
Would never call a muff. And Sluther said he would. 


These twain, for want of better names, Their shop was long, and low, and dim, 
Sluther we'll call, and Slyum— The front was ruled by Sluther ; 

Now, gentle reader, pray don’t try: While Slyum “kept the books,” and dwelt 
You can’t identify ’em. In darkness at the other. 





This worthy pair a client had, Our villain pushed his wicked way, 
Who, in his earlier days Past connoisseur and gull,’ 

Had honest been, but losing tone, To where old Slyum kept accounts ; 
Fell into wicked ways ; For Sluther’s shop was full. 





And straying far, and stumbling oft | And there with conversation bland, 
O’er moral hill and hummock, | And specious balderdash, 

He came at last to filch a book | He showed the book to Slyum, and— 
To fill an empty stomach. He sold it him for cash ! 


If furtive sneaks, who help themselves 
To hooks from stalls and boxes, 
Are treated like the kites and crows, 
What should be done with foxes? 
E. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF WITCHCRAFT. 


MORE than three hundred years have elapsed since Reginald Scot 
entered his famous protest against the vagaries of witchmongers, 
striking a blow at all the monstrous theories which the ignorance of 
previous ages had built up. In his day the belief in the existence of 
persons who deliberately sold themselves to the great Archangel 
who ‘‘ headlong fell,” for the sake of a transient and frequently trifling reward, 
was all but universal. Wierus, the German physician, Danzus, Paracelsus, Sir 
Henry Agrippa, Jerome Cardan, Bodinus, Henry Institor, Peter of Apono, Iamb- 
lichus, and many other men educated far in advance of the times, had written 
tomes pointing out the enormity of the offence of which such persons were guilty; 
and Wierus had incurred the especial displeasure of half Christendom by seeking 
to excuse their baneful practices. Reputed witches were being dragged in the 
name of religion wholesale to the gaols, and the fires of Smithfield, Grenoble, 
Avignon, and a score of continental towns, were hardly ever extinct. Those were 
the days when witnesses could be found who would swear that they had been 
transported to “‘ Sabbaths ” by night, and had seen the wretched prisoner at the 
bar, with others, holding high revels, and worshipping a monster, half man, half 
goat, who sat aloft to receive adorations, and seal his subjects with his seal. 

Those were the days when the accused themselves admitted the charges 
brought against them; when to deny the existence of witchcraft was to controvert 
the immortality of the soul, “and so maintain the old error of the Sadducees in 
denying of spirits ;” when the best talent of the country was fully persuaded of 
its reality; when it was as dangerous to dissent from this view as to betray 
compassion for the miserable creature at the stake. 

The ‘‘ damnable opinions” of Scot, as they were called by King James, roused, 
nevertheless, an echo which went on rumbling through the caverns of ignorance 
for a hundred years, and which fed, as it were, upon itself, and reverberated with 
accumulating intensity, until at last it burst, and finally died away through lack of 
substance into the air. 

No small amount of courage was necessary to raise such a storm, for it was 
against authority itself, and contrary to the cherished belief of the people. Aulus 
Magnus, of Norway, might set his cap to the north and bring on a hurricane that 
none but Lapland witches could surmount; but after all it came laden with 
antiquity, and fenced him round with a halo of fear and romance. Peter of Apono 
defied the Inquisitors for years, for he, too, was protected by the superstition of 
the people, and they dare not denounce him even if they would. These prac- 
titioners, and many more like them, traded on the popular fallacy, and if they 
outraged the religious feeling of the time, they at any rate admitted its tenets. 
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They were doubly guilty, no doubt, for in one breath they acknowledged a 
divinity, and in the next blasphemed it ; put up an idol, and wantonly knocked it 
down again. 

Scot, the first man in England to denounce the reality of witchcraft, went to 
the root of the superstition boldly and without remorse. He controverted the 
efficacy of those charms and incantations which had been prescribed by the 
Church, denied the literal interpretation of many passages in the Scripture, and 
asserted openly that witches, succubi, incubi, devils, satyrs, spirits, ghouls, and 
vampires, were evolved from the brains of charlatans and impostors, and that the 
people were being deluded and then murdered to sustain a ridiculous theory. 

The effect was electrical; even King James deigned to condemn the upstart 
infidel, and a whole host of savants followed his example. Scot henceforth held 
“damnable opinions,” and continued to hold them until his death, some fifteen 
years later. But the belief which he then held, and promulgated to the best of 
his power, has since been recognised, and in these days of enlightenment it is 
hard to understand that it should ever have been gainsaid. ‘A single volume 
sent forth from the privacy of a retired student, by its silent influence may mark 
an epoch in the history of the human mind.” 

The book which did so much to check the belief in witchcraft and similar 
monstrosities was published by Scot in 1584, and is quaintly entitled The Discoverie 
of Witchcraft, wherein the lewde dealings of witches and witchmongers is notablie detected, 
the knaverie of conjurers, the imptetie of enchantors, the folly of soothsaters, the impudent 
falsehood of cousenors, the infidelitie of atheists, the pestilent practises of Pythonists, the 
curiositie of figurecasters, the vanitie of dreamers, the beggerlie art of Alcumystrie, The 
Abhomination of Idolatrie, the horrible art of poisoning, and all the conveiances of 
Legerdemaine and juggling are deciphered, and many other things opened which have 
long been hidden, howbeit verie necessarie to be known. 

This book did not certainly put an end to the belief in witchcraft, for that 
continued very prevalent for another century ; yet it had, without doubt, much to 
do with the silent and gradual extinction of it. 

The first edition of Reginald Scot’s Discoverte was the only one published 
during his lifetime; others followed in 1651 and 1665, but all are so seldom met 
with as to be practically beyond the reach of the great mass of readers. 

We review in this number a reprint of the first edition of 1584, edited by 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, which, had it appeared two years earlier, would have 
celebrated the tercentenary of a bold and very successful attack on a popular 
fallacy which even yet is not quite exploded. There are, we believe, many persons 
yet to be found in England who are not quite persuaded that their ancestors were 
wrong, while in Eastern countries witchcraft and magic hold a universal sway. 

This belief, where it exists, is based on many grounds. It is said that the 
Bible affords instances of supernatural power placed in the hands of man—as 
witness the proceedings of Jannes and Jambres, the Witch of Endor, and Simon 
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Magus, the last of whom is to this day associated with many wonderful feats 
which could not, if true, be assigned to any human agency. It would be impos- 
sible, for instance, to turn winter into summer, to float in the open air without 
the aid of any mechanical appliances, to render one’s self invisible, or by a wave 
of the hand to raise a storm of wind and rain, the like of which had never been 
experienced in that part of the world before. Yet Simon Magus is credited with 
all these acts, and he yet lives in the drowsy East as a master of the art. Again, 
it is a matter of astonishment to many that such a dangerous superstition as this 
could exist so long, were there not at any rate some foundation for it; nor can 
they see why so many persons should confess to crimes of which they could not 
have been guilty. 

These and many other doubts troubled preceding generations a great deal 
more than they interest us. Life and limb were at one time involved in the 
discussion, which was consequently of a very grave character. Nowadays, the 
whole subject has practically become relegated to the regions of folly, and when 
studied at all, it is in such a desultory fashion that it points to an hour’s amuse- 
ment rather than to a serious desire to learn. 

Scot has dealt with witchcraft from every conceivable standpoint, and 
demolishes the theories of its supporters in a way that leaves little doubt of the 
thoroughness of the remedy. After he wrote the Discoverie, suspected persons 
became less numerous year by year, until at last they vanished altogether, or were 
treated as impostors. Scot has much in common with Diogenes, for neither could 
find the object of his search. Had they lived in the nineteenth century they 
would probably never have tried. 





THE “ Bacon-Shakespeare craze” is once more well to the front, and it is even whispered that 
a very eminent American crotchet-monger is about to visit England with the object of converting 
the ignorant people who persist in adoring the divine William. It is to be hoped that this genius 
will change his mind. Within the last two months three new American books have been issued in 
support of the Baconian theory, and one has actually reached a fourth edition. 


AN interesting literary relic has lately come to light in New South Wales. It is a copy of 
The Whole Duty of Alan, which formerly belonged to John Adams, the celebrated mutineer of the 
Bounty. By him it was given to his son, and in course of time passed to his grandson, from whom 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Sydney, the visiting magistrate of Norfolk Island, had it. In the last century 
the book was issued with the Bible to seamen in the Royal Navy—amongst others, to the men of 
the Bounty; and a copy was amongst the mutineers’ effects when they settled on Pitcairn Island, 
and was long the only means of religious instruction which they had, So much used was it that 
the covers are quite worn, and the binding has given way. Adams repaired it with a rude string 
manufactured from the bark of the burdoa-tree, which grows on Pitcairn. The part of the book 
which shows most use is the collection of prayers at the end, which evidently formed the ritual of 
the community in its early days. Mr. Jonathan Adams, the grandson of the original owner, gave 
up the book that it might be preserved as a memorial of the mutiny of the Bounty and the subse- 
quent incidents in the strange career of the mutineers. 
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SALES BY AUCTION.* 


T is not often that three copies of the first folio of Shakespeare’s 
plays are sold by auction during the course of a single month. 
Every specimen, perfect or imperfect, is gradually being secured 
for public libraries, and in the course of a few years the possession 
of a copy of any kind—good, bad, or indifferent—will almost be 

hopeless for a private collector. A hundred years ago £10 was considered a fair 

sum to pay for a first folio Shakespeare (Wright’s Sale, 1787). At the present 
time £716 2s. is not considered out of the way (Daniel’s Sale, 1864). The prices 
paid during the month of May did not together equal the latter amount, the 
reason being that all the copies were imperfect and lacking in “ tallness.” The 

Hartley Catalogue describes what must rather irreverently be styled “the lot ” 

(250) as imperfect, the title, on which is Shakespeare’s portrait, being wanting. 

The leaf opposite, containing the ten lines of poetry by Ben Jonson, was likewise 

mutilated, and here and there leaves had been mended. This was a pity, for in 

other respects the book was practically unique in size, being considerably larger 

(} in.) than the Syston Park Copy, described in the catalogue of Sir J. H. Thorold’s 

library as “the largest and finest copy known.” Had this book been perfect, it 

would have sold for £700 at least; as it was, it was bought in for £220, a 

sufficiently large sum considering its numerous imperfections. 

The Court of Chancery, by whose order the sale took place, had fixed a 
higher reserve, probably influenced by the consideration that Mr. Hartley in his 
lifetime had given £500 for the copy in question. Had the chief clerk known that 
it was bought a few years ago for £75 at a “knock out,” and afterwards sold to 
Mr. Hartley for the sum quoted above, he might possibly have fixed a lower price. 

At the Hotham Sale another copy was knocked down for £26 (305). This 
specimen does not call for any special notice, as its principal points lay in its 
many deficiencies. The title and dedication were in facsimile, and the verses 
had been taken from the fourth folio and inlaid ; in addition to this the book was 
dirty and full of faults. 

Quite different was the specimen produced at the Addington Sale (517), for, 
though not perfect—the verses being inlaid—it was very much better in point of 
condition than either of the other two. It wanted size, however, 12% by 8} being 
below the mark, and so was knocked down to Mr. Ellis with its imperfections on 
its head for £280. It deserved a better fate; for, if the Hartley copy reached 











* The library of the late Leonard Lawrie Hartley, May 3rd, and nine following days (Puttick 
and Simpson). Selection from the library of the late Rev. Henry John Hotham, May 13th, and 
three following days (Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge). Part of the library of the Marquis de 
Liveri, May 17th, and two following days (Puttick and Simpson). The library of the late Samuel 
Addington, May 24th and 25th (Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge). 
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£220, this one should have cleared the third century and been well on its way to’ 
the next. 

The second portion of the Hartley Library consisted of 2,582 lots, and realized 
£5,258 gs., not so much by a long way as was paid for it. Mr. Hartley was a 
voracious collector, and would buy anything the dealers offered him, and almost 
at any price; hence he speedily became known as a first-rate client, and was, 
no doubt, more frequently imposed upon than not. Still he had some good books, 
which, so far as we had an opportunity of judging, were in fair condition. 

Leaving on one side a number of manuscripts, principally topographical, and 
a small collection of prints and original sketches, we pass to Lot 183, Dance’s 
Collection of Portraits, 2 vols., folio, large paper, 1809-14, which went for £3 16s.; 
and to Lot tgo, Gould’s Birds of Asia—the first 25 parts, imperial folio, 1850 
et seq. This work to be complete should be in 35 parts, and then sells at £110 5s. 
(published price). The 25 parts above mentioned were knocked down to 
Sotheran and Co. for £40, which may be considered a fair price. Gray’s Works, 
by Mathias, 2 vols., imperial 4to., large paper, London, 1814, though the best 
edition, was sufficiently dear at £2 12s.; and the same remark applies to Palmer’s 
Index to the Times (Lot 226), 100 vols. in 84, London, 1858-83, which went for 
£26. The London Gazette, from its commencement to end of 1871, forming 231 
volumes, was sold to Mr. Quaritch for £150. In the same category we may place 
Notes and Queries, from the commencement in 1849 to 1882, together 66 volumes 
and 5 indexes, {14 10s. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 223 volumes, a complete 
set up to 1868, was bought in at £20 10s. The Scots Magazine, consisting of 
79 volumes, complete from the commencement in 1739 to 1817, was sold for £16. 
This magazine is famous as having supplied Robert Burns for years with mental 
food; from it he probably gleaned many ideas, and caught his wonderful power 
of expressing them in verse. 

Commencing with Lot 372, we give a list of topographical works and the 
prices realized. Ashmole’s History of Berkshire, large 4to., not dated in the 
catalogue, but presumably 1736, £2 5s. Aubrey’s Surrey, 5 vols., 8vo., large 
paper, London, 1719, £18. Nichols’ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 8 vols., 
4to., 1780-90, {12 15s. It will be observed that the two extra volumes (London, 
1791-1810) are wanting; had this not been the case, the set would have probably 
realized from £35 to £40. Bigland’s Collection for the County of Gloucester, 
vols. i. and ii., London, 1791; the scarce second volume slightly imperfect, 
£4 15s. Billing’s Illustrations of the Architectural Antiquities of Durham, folio, 
large paper, 1846, £2 8s—an excellent copy, but wanting the list of plates. 
Coningsby’s Collections for Marden, folio, 1813, £15—a very fine copy of an exceed- 
ingly rare work. Lord Coningsby, the noble author, in a fit of petulance, having 
ordered it to be destroyed, a few copies, perfect and imperfect—that is, so far as 
it had been printed—escaped destruction, and are now looked upon by collectors as 


var@ aves, worthy of being bagged at any cost. Cozen’s Tour through the Isle of 
6—2 
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Thanet, 4to., London, 1793, £3 16s. Denne’s Register of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, 4to., London, 1777, £2 10s. Duncymb’s Collections toward the History 
of Hereford, 2 vols., 4to., 1804-12, £4 10s. This work was sold with all faults. 
Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 4 vols., royal 4to., large paper, London, 
1773-6, £32. Harvey’s History of Willey, complete in 14 numbers, 4to., London, 
1872-8, £16 16s.; referred to in our article on “‘ English Topographical Works” 
(ante, p. 23). Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols., 8vo., Canterbury, 1797-1801, £6 5s—this 
is the second edition. Hutchinson’s Durham, 3 vols., royal 4to., 1785-94, £4 10s 
—sold with all faults, some of the plates being inlaid. Wheeler’s History of 
Stratford-on-Avon, 8vo., 1806, £1 8s. Berry’s County Genealogies (Lots 1857-64) 
sold well, the prices realized being: Sussex, London, 1830, £4 7s. 6d.; Hampshire, 
London, 1833, £2 6s.; Kent, London, 1830, £5 5s.; Surrey, London, 1837, 
£2 14s.; Buckingham, London, 1837, £8 8s.; Berkshire, London, 1837, £3 3s. 
Essex, London (n.d.), £6 5s.; Hertfordshire, London (n.d.), £2 16s. 

A Genealogical Account of the Families of Chadwick, 4to., Manchester, 1840, 
sold for £7 7s. Mr. Hartley gave 63 guineas for it in 1878. (See Atheneum for 
December 21, 1878, p. 806.) 

We cannot leave the Hartley Sale without referring to the very choice col- 
lection of works printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, 
all of which were bought by Mr. Quaritch. The Middle Hill Press has always 
been famous for the extreme rarity of some of its productions, and the collection 
formed by Mr. Hartley is believed to be the most complete set ever offered for 
sale. The series comprised no less than 272 entries, and was bought for £160. 
A second series, containing 223 duplicates of the preceding realized £41, the 
disparity in the relative prices being due to the fact that the former series con- 
tained many publications of which not more than two or three copies were struck 
off, and these were necessarily absent from the latter. 

The third and last portion of Mr. Hartley’s Library, the catalogue of which 
is now being prepared, besides a miscellaneous collection of clerical, medical, and 
legal publications, and a number of topographical works and tracts, contains 
numerous catalogues both of public and private libraries—the King’s, Bodleian, 
and Advocates’ Libraries; Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, the Huth Library, Graesse’s 
Trésor de Livres Rares, etc., etc. Also an important list of peerage claims, etc., 
Mr. Hartley having purchased the whole of the extensive genealogical and 
heraldic collections of the late Sir C. G. Young, Garter. 

Some water-colour drawings, and a large number of franks will also be 
included in the forthcoming sale. 


The Hotham Sale is interesting chiefly from the number of hour-books, 
missals, and primers which were disposed of. Some of these were very choice, 
and realized high prices. Heures a lusaige de Paris au long sans requerir, avec 
Calendrier et Almanach, 1515-30, printed on vellum, gold capitals (Paris), S. Vostre, 
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1515, £14. Prymer of Sarysbury, Rouen, 1555, black-letter—an exceedingly rare 
primer described by Lowndes, who was, however, unable to mention any 
particular copy, {10 ros. Hore beatissime Virginis Marie ad legitimum Saris- 
buriensis Ecclesie Ritum, Paris, F. Regnault, 1536, £14; another missal of 
Regnault, printed in 1529, at Paris, realized £12 1os.; and a third, printed by 
Robert Valentin, in 1554, £10. Processionale ad usum Ecclesie Sarisburiensis, 
black-letter, F. Regnault, 1530, £27; another, dated 1557, Robert Valentin, 
£8 tos. Primer in Englishe and Latine, black-letter, Jhon Kynston and Henry 
Sutton, 1557, £6 12s.6d. This copy had the kalendar, which is generally wanting, 
Prymer in Englyshe and in Latine, black letter, R. Redman, 1538, £18; con- 
tained the calendar and almanack for 1529-60. Hore Beate Marie Virginis ad 
usum Sarum cum Calendario—a most beautifully illuminated manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, containing 25 large and 22 small miniatures, including one of 
the murder of Thomas a Becket, £75. Missale ad usum insignis Ecclesie Saris- 
buriensis, Gothic letter, Paris, 1555, £14. Missale ad usum Sarisburiensis 
Ecclesiz, having two large and fine engravings, one of the Crucifixion, and the 
other of God the Father, Paris, 1555, £25. The whole of the above were in 
excellent condition, and, with a number of others of less importance, formed a 
very desirable collection. The rest of the works were, for the most part, 
unimportant; but we may mention Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols., large 
paper, 1804-14, £26, and Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, 1700, £18 tos. 

Ottley’s Italian School of Design, 1823, appears, for some reason or other, to 
be in great disfavour. Copies of the large-paper edition, published at £25 4s., 
can usually be bought for about £2 10s.; but on this occasion, a good specimen 
was knocked down for {1 16s. Shaw’s Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages, large 
paper, 1851, brought £2 1os.,and Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments, large 
paper, 1631, {10 10s. It should be mentioned, however, that the latter work 
had the index and the portrait inlaid, otherwise it might have realized more. A 
collection of 34 chromographs, issued by the Arundel Society, brought £11. 

First editions of Dickens and Thackeray have of late years been steadily 
advancing in price, and the same remark applies to old works having coloured 
plates by Rowlandson, Alken, and other artists. Dickens : Pickwick Papers, 1837, 
with the Buss plates, brought £2; Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £3 12s.; 
Our Mutual Friend, 2 vols., 1865, £3. Cruikshank’s Lord Bateman, 1871, £1 16s. 
Thackeray’s Novels, by Eminent Hands, 1856, £1 16s. A Quaint Treatise on 
Flees (artificial flies), by Aldam, 1876, £2 Ios. 

Other works of importance were: Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 1779, £7 7s.; 
Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, 1768, £10; and Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 1786, 
{II 15s. 


The Liveri Collection, which was extensively advertised as being especially 
rich in rare and fine bindings, proved very disappointing. The catalogue consists, 
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for the most part, of “ parcels” of little value. We notice, however, Shelley’s 
Hellas, first edition, 1822, in the original blue covers, uncut, £5 5s. Hamerton’s 
Portfolio, 5 vols., complete, with all the etchings, 1880-84, £4 3s. 6d. A Prayer- 
Book in Hebrew, printed on vellum, at Bologna, 1537, £6 7s. Hore Beate 
Mariz Virginis, a fifteenth-century manuscript, on vellum, with 10 illuminated 
miniatures, £8 8s. Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, 3 vols., 1789-98, £3. 

Books in special bindings realized as follows: Synesii Philadelphi seu Fratrum 
Amantes, etc., Paris, 1604, the arms of Henry IV. of France stamped on the sides, 
£4 2s. 6d. Arriani Nicomedensis novi Xenophontis appellata, Lugd. Gryphius, 
1552, dark brown morocco covered with gold tooling, with the arms and device of 
Marguerite de Valois, £39. Pratum Claudii Prati, etc., Paris, 1514, with the arms 
of Marie de Medicis on the sides, £7 15s. Homeri Opera, cum Comment Jo. 
Spondani, Basle, 1606, contemporary French olive morocco sides and back, 
covered with gilt fleur-de-lis, £2 Ios. 


To our mind the Addington Collection shows the best results of the four. The 
catalogue only comprises 674 lots, but the books offered for sale were in exceedingly 
good condition, and appear to have been collected with great taste and judgment. 
The following list contains a number of well-known works: Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
3 vols., 1839-41, £4.48. Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds, Newcastle, 1791, £1 Ios. 
Bewick’s History of Birds, 2 vols., large paper, Newcastle, 1797-1804, £14 Ios. 
Bewick’s Fables, Newcastle, 1820, £3 18s. Bunyan’s Heavenly Footman, first 
edition, 1698, bought by Mr. Addington for £6, in 1880, £4 15s. Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque, Consolation, and a Wife, 3 vols., 1855, £2 15s. Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., 1817, £16. Dickens: Pickwick Papers, 
first edition, 1837, £1 10s. ; Nicholas Nickleby, first edition, 1839, £1 8s. ; Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, 3 vols., 1840-41, first edition, £2 2s.; Martin Chuzzlewit, first 
edition, 1844, £1 6s.; Dombey and Son, first edition, 1848, £1 2s.; Bleak House, 
first edition, 1853, 16s.; Tale of Two Cities, first edition, 1859, £2 2s. La 
Fontaine (J. de) Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, bound by Derome, Paris (Barbou), 
1762, £30; it may be mentioned that the Wodhull copy sold for £39, and Mr. Beck- 
ford’s for £83 10s. Milton’s Works, 2 vols., Birmingham, 1758, Baskerville’s beautiful 
edition, realized £13 15s.—an excessive price but for the fact that the volume was 
enriched by a number of original drawings by Hayman, and a set of eighteen 
proofs of C. Taylor’s designs. Baldwin’s Mirror for Magistrates, small 4to., 
1578, brought £10; it contained 29 legends—the same copy was sold at the 
Corser Sale for £24 10s. Rogers’s Poems (including Italy, etc.), 2 vols., 1852, 
£4 6s. Shakespeare’s Plays, 1664, third folio, £130. This copy was very large 
(133 by 8%) and fine, and as nearly all the copies were destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London, its actual rarity exceeds that of the first folio, printed in 1623. 
Shakespeare’s Plays, 1685, the fourth folio, £23 1os.—a very fine specimen, 
measuring 14} by gf in. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols. in 3, first 
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edition, 1762-71, sold for £3 13s. 6d.; the second edition, 1765-71, in 5 vols., for 
£5 10s. Walpole’s Description of Strawberry Hill, 4to., 1774, £36. A curious 
pamphlet, entitled The arraignment of Lewd, idle, froward and unconstant 
women, small 4to., London, 1616, brought £30; and the answer to the said lewd 
pamphlet, by Ester Sowernam, London, 1617, £36. A further treatise on the 
same subject, the worming of a mad dogge, or, a soppe for Cerberus, the 
Jaylor of Hell, by Constantia Munda , small 4to., 1617, sold for £14; and yet 
others, Hic Mulier, or the Man-Woman, London, 1620, and Hec Vir, or the 
Womanish Man, London, 1620, small 4to., were disposed of for £25 the 
two. These four tracts, all in the original edition, are of the most excessive 
rarity, though whether dear at the prices quoted or not, we do not presume to 
say. 

Mr. Addington appears to have been an all-round collector—that is, he did 
not confine his attention to any particular class of books; hence, side by side 
with the pamphlets last mentioned, we find the unique copy of Wycliffe’s Crede, 
Paternoster and Ave Maria Explained, black-letter, R. Redman, n.d. (circa 1527), 
which was sold to Mr. Ellis, for £37; and also Wycliffe’s Consolation for troubled 
Consciences, black-letter, R. Redman, n.d. (circa 1527), £27; Wycliffe’s Testa- 
ment of Moyses with Prayers of Holy Fathers, 16mo., Robert Redman, n.d. 
(circa 1532), £36; Wycliffe’s Small Pagines to the Common People, black-letter, 
16mo., Robert Redman, n.d. (circa 1532), £33. The high price of £400 given 
for these four very small volumes of Wycliffe, by Mr. Addington, against the 
commission sent from the Bodleian Library, caused a great sensation at the Dix 
Sale; but that gentleman is said to have been proud of his acquisition, as he 
considered the volumes, being unique, cheap at any price. 

In this instance, however, the value has, for some reason or other, de- 
teriorated, and hence it seems that even unique works may occasionally be 
purchased too dearly. 

On the whole, Mr. Addington bought judiciously, and his estate will have 
lost but little through the indulgence of a very aristocratic as well as pleasant 
hobby. It would be well if all collectors could in their inmost hearts be certain 
of a similar appendix to their labours. Too often it is a case of: 





The books we love and treasure up as gold, 
After our death at auctions vile are sold ; 
Some legal tome which cost a small estate 
A Jew attorney buys for six-and-eight. 
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NINE POINTS OF THE LAW—OF COPYRIGHT.* 


BILL to amend and consolidate the law relating to copyright has 
been prepared by the Incorporated Society of Authors for presenta- 
tion to Parliament. We have not seen the measure, but it is stated 
to be very comprehensive ; and if it be true that it consists of more 
than one hundred clauses, and repeals thirteen statutes, there is no 

doubt that it will be very sweeping in its operation. 

We are afraid, however, that the copyright millennium is far off; nor would 
there seem to be the smallest prospect of the Bill in question reaching the stage 
of its second reading—at any rate for the present. To begin with, every legis- 
lator, elected or hereditary, thinks himself peculiarly qualified to deal with the 
subject ; each has some smattering of literary knowledge, and feels himself per- 
sonally aggrieved when a case of exceptional hardship arises in the Law Courts. 
If anyone is to bring in a Bill having the remotest chance of success, it must be 
some high official with unlimited prestige and influence to fall back upon; for, 
curious as it may appear, there are not in all London a dozen men, lawyers or 
otherwise, in the House or out of it, who know and understand even fairly well 
the intricate principles upon which the law of copyright is founded. 

The truth appears to be that this branch of the law, having been built up 
gradually to suit the requirements of successive generations, has become over- 
burdened with exceptions and subsidiary rules, some of which are due to defec- 
tive decisions of the Judges, and others to the fractiousness of one or more of the 
nine-and-twenty Acts of Parliament which watch over the interests of the author 
or publisher. 

We commend the following nine points to the attention of anyone who 
would like to see for himself in what a state the law of copyright really is: 

1. An author completes his manuscript, and in that he has a right of copy 
by the common law. If he prints and publishes it, then he is protected by 
statute, which gives him an exclusive right of copy in his production for a certain 
time. When that time has expired, can he fall back again on his common law 
right, and still prevent anyone else from publishing the work? The popular 
answer is, No; when the copyright has expired, anyone may publish the book, 
and this, no doubt, is the sensible way of looking at the matter; but is it the 
true answer? We think it doubtful, and commend our readers to the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Slater on pages 6 to g of his book, where this view is ques- 
tioned. 





® The Law relating to Copyright and Trade Marks, treated more particularly with reference 
to Infringement, by John Herbert Slater, of the Middle Temple, Esq., barrister-at-law. London: 
Stevens and Sons, 1884. Jnternational Copyright, by E. Bruce Hindle, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., barrister-at-law. London: John Heywood, 1886. 
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2. An author composes a song, and by writing assigns the copyright to B., 
saying nothing about the right to sing it. Can B. sing his own song? Clearly 
not ; for the right of performance is a distinct subject of property, and should 
itself have been specially assigned. 

3. Need such an assignment be in writing at all? Yes, if the decision in a 
certain case—Leyland v. Stewart, 4 Ch. D., 419—is correct ; but the soundness 
of this case has been questioned by several lawyers upon grounds which are 
fully set out in Mr. Slater’s treatise (p. 157). 

4. An author publishes a novel, and another person, without any authority, 
dramatizes it, and causes the play to be represented. Does he commit any 
offence? No; but he does if the author has caused a dramatization of his own 
to be prepared before the novel ; and this is what he must actually do if he wishes 
to preserve his property. 

5. An author publishes a work, and another person, without any authority, 
makes an abridgment of it. Is he guilty of infringement? Any ordinary person 
who was not sufficiently learned to have lost his common-sense would say yes ; 
but he would be wrong, for fair abridgments are protected. 

6. Suppose a playwright to keep his production in manuscript, as is nearly 
always the case. The play is first acted, and subsequently published in print. 
From what date does his exclusive right of representation commence to run? If 
from the date of the first representation, as provided by the statute, then he will 
have a copyright in a drama which he may have no exclusive right of represent- 
ing. If from the time of publication in print, then it is possible, and indeed 
probable, that play-right, which may have run out long before, would be revived 
on such publication taking place. 

7. A photographer tells his assistant to take a photograph, and pays for the 
sitting. The assistant does so. Has the photographer any copyright in the 
photograph so taken? He has not, for he is not the ‘ author’ of it, and anyone 
may copy it with impunity. 

8. A painter of repute paints a very valuable picture, and another person, 
without authority, copies it and uses it as a diorama, hawking it all over the 
country. Has the painter any remedy? He has none, for the copy was used for 
an entirely different purpose to the original. 

g. Has a sculptor a right to restrain anyone from copying his statue by 
means of drawings or photographs? Before publicly exhibiting it he has; after 
doing so, it is exceedingly doubtful whether he has any remedy at all. 

These nine points are good examples of many others which are constantly 
arising, to the great scandal of the law. As for international copyright and the 
attempts to make it reciprocal, we cannot do better than quote the concluding 
line of Mr. Hindle’s pamphlet, where the subject is very ably handled: ‘ And 
your memorialists will ever pray.’ It is true, they will. 

A ania aime 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. AsTor, the American millionnaire, has written a novel which, shameful to relate, I have 
not even seen, much less read. This of course is my fault, for Va/entino has been extensively cir- 
culated for some time past, and is said to be of above the average ability. 


? 


Tuis is doubtless true, for there is no reason why a rich man should not have as much literary 
capability as a poor one, while his opportunity of using it to advantage is immensely increased. 
Dives has secretaries, revisers, printers, publishers, and, more powerful than all, the public at his 
feet ; and when he cries “ Solon,” his ministers shout “ Amen” in one loud and delightful chorus. 


7 


Mr. AsTOR, however, not content with seeing his bark well launched on the glassy sea—a sea 
sometimes so stormy that it engulphs whole fleets and casts them back in splinters to the shore— 
has decided to encase his argosy in ivory and silver, and to send it off on a complimentary voyage 
to Rome. By this time it will have arrived, and the Pope and the King of Italy will each be in 
possession of an ’86 novel, gorgeously bound at a cost of £120. 


- 


I COMMEND to Mr. Astor a small work written by his countryman, the late Henry Stevens, 
entitled Who Spoils our New English Books? It is an expensive volume, since it is in 16mo., 
and only contains 32 pages, while the cost is 5s. This, however, is not material, nor has the fact of 
its being practically out of print much to do with the case, since a new edition can be published for 
Mr. Astor’s especial benefit if he so pleases ; he has only to consult Mr. John B. Alden, of New 
York, upon this point. In the very second sentence the author points out that “ good taste, skill, 
and severe training are as requisite and necessary in the proper production of books as any other 
of the fine arts.” 

Shakespeare or Milton in gold can be barely conceived, but why Astor in ivory and silver at 
a cost of £120? and where is the good taste that is so necessary to be displayed? If Popes ever 
smile or Kings laugh, all Rome will be in a state of cachinnation for some time to come. 


- 


Scot’s Discoverie has been reprinted just at the right time, for it looks as though the country 
stood in need of a little enlightenment on the subject to which the book refers. 

The other day a Barnstaple farmer made his will and then died, in the sure and certain belief 
that he was bewitched. Two of his children with evil eyes had conferred on him a troublesome 
skin disease, and in consequence he cut them off with a shilling each. Incensed at this act of 
injustice they opposed the probate, and, luckily for them, the matter was settled without waiting 
for the judgment of Sir James Hannen, who incidentally expressed the opinion that it was difficult 
to say that a belief in witchcraft necessarily meant insanity. 


THIS is quite right, for if a person cannot be enthusiastic without being considered demented 
we should require an asylum in every village. One section of society would promptly lock up 
another. Spiritualists, Theosophists by fire, Girlingites, pre-Adamites, who think it wicked to 
wear clothes, and astrologers, of whom there are a large number, would all be “ languishing.” 


ASTROLOGY is a science that has been dying for some tire, but it is not yet dead, as witness 
the steady and increasing sale of Raphael's Almanac. A genuine astrologer must be an educated 
man, for some of his mathematical calculations are exceedingly intricate, while his judgments are 
distinctly logical according to the principles laid down by Ptolemy and explained by Placitus de 
Titus, Partridge, and Lilly. It is the greatest mistake to suppose that any guesswork is brought 
into play, as was the case when De Quincey paid his famous visit to “ Pig in the Dingle.” 


AT the present time the public is bitten with the occult philosophy mania, and the writings ot 
Paracelsus, Bodinus, Behmen, Casaubon, Glanvil, Remigius, Van Helmont, and other masters of 
the craft are being eagerly bought up regardless of cost. 
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Mr. ROBERT H. FRYAR, of Bath, sends me three books on this subject, which will delight the 
hearts of those who seek to peer across the border-line which separates this world from that which 
is tocome. The first, entitled Sws-Mundanes, was reviewed in Book-Lore some time ago (vol. iii., 
p- 180). The second, the Virgin of the World, is an account of Hermetic philosophy, based on the 
teachings of Hermes Trismegistus, the “ thrice great Hermes” of Milton, by some supposed to be 
identical with Moses. It explains the mysteries of Isis, who was “ everything that has been, and 
that is, and that shall be, and no mortal hath lifted my veil,” a subject treated of to some extent by 
Moore in his “ Epicurean.” The third, Mental Magic, is a rational exposition of thought-reading 
and its attendant phenomena, the divining-rod, planchette, magic and cabalistic mirrors. These 
books can be recommended to those who revel in weird delights. They cannot be got from the 


booksellers, and Mr. Fryar should therefore be communicated with direct. The address ‘ Bath’ will 
find him. 


AN American paper, well known in literary circles, does not hesitate to affirm that the novel, 
Living or Dead, recently issued by Macmillan and Co., is the work of a couple of English 
dramatists, who have for obvious reasons passed the production off as that of the late “ Hugh 
Conway.” This is no doubt utterly false, though the posthumous works of this author are beginning 
to be looked upon with a considerable amount of suspicion. 


? 


As an illustration of the length to which some people will go, I was gravely informed the other 
day that Hugh Conway never wrote a line of Called Back, but that he had found the original 
manuscript among the effects of a person whose property he had been instructed to sell by auction. 
The name of the person referred to was given, and my informant added that in Bristol the veracity 
of the statement was implicitly believed in. It is doubtless true that no man is a prophet in his 
own country, but this is carrying the maxim to an extreme with a vengeance. 

- 

FIRST editions of popular authors’ works are daily becoming scarcer, and the prices frequently 
placed on good uncut copies in the original bindings are simply outrageous. The following 
quotations extracted from a recently issued catalogue will illustrate the truth of this statement : 
“ Byron, 28 vols., rebound, £25 ; Dickens, 68 vols., original cloth, £210, or rather more than £3 a 
volume all round ; Thackeray, 52 vols., £110; Ainsworth, 42 vols., original cloth, £27 1os ; Leigh 
Hunt, 54 vols., rebound, £70; Browning, 22 vols., original cloth, £18; Charles Lever, 32 vols., 
rebound, £48 Ios. ‘ 

An 


THE works in question have probably been disposed of before this,.for there is no saying to 
what a height the bibliomaniacal thermometer will not rise ; the only wonder is that the book- 
seller did not double his prices when he was about it. Badness of trade does not appear to affect 
the fictitious value of works of this class, which are snapped up whenever they enter the market. 
Some fine day the fashion will change, and the collector who has given £210 for a set of Dickens’s 
novels in the original will wish he had kept his money in his pocket. 


MR. J. H. INGRAM, the editor of the “‘ Eminent Women Series,” must frequently find it a difficult 
matter to “discover” fresh heroines. The last woman unearthed is Susanna Wesley, but what she 
did to entitle herself to be called “eminent,” perhaps not even Mr. Ingram himself could tell. 

cA 
? 

THE fact simply is, that women, for some reason or other, very seldom rise above the common 
level. There are not six good female painters in Europe, and there never was but one respectable 
engraver—Diana Ghisi. A few musicians there certainly are, but there is not, nor has there ever 
been, a single first-rate composer. Women have distinguished themselves in literature more than 


in any other profession, but even in this department the result is not satisfactory. It is not Mr. 
Ingram’s fault that Susanna Wesley has been raised from the dead. 


CouNTRY booksellers are alive to the undoubted fact that their business is becomirg 
centralized in London; the mcdern Babylon is slowly but surely engulphing the trade of the 


7. 
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provinces. Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle, is now domiciled in Warwick Lane: Mr. Henry 
Gray, the Manchester dealer, whose catalogue is frequently quoted in the articles on “ English 
Topographical Works,” has removed to premises above Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s in 
Leicester Square, and Mr, Charles Bennett, late of Birmingham, has for some time been located 
in Great Russell Street. 


THE publishers and booksellers of Berlin have organized a scheme which has for its object the 
suppression of the practice of underselling. If experience is anything to go by the plan will fail, 
since similar tactics were tried in London a little time ago and proved a dismal fiasco. The weak 
point is that, even assuming every member of the trade were to enter into a coalition and say they 
would sell no book except at the net published price, there would still be nothing to prevent some 
recalcitrant outsider from ignoring the arrangement and proceeding in the old suicidal way. 


IN reality the solution of the question lies entirely in the hands of the publishers, and it would 
not seem to be necessary to consult the booksellers at all. The latter have invoiced to them a 
baker’s dozen of shilling books at about 8}d. each which they sell at gd. ; their profit is consequently 
only Is. 3d. on the transaction. Suppose these books were invoiced at 11d. they would then be sold 
at Is., the published price, and the bookseller would gain more than he does now. It would be quite 
useless complaining, for he #zzs¢ continue to buy and sell or lose his custom. The only difficulty is 
to get the publishers to be of one mind. At the present day the retail trade is in a shocking condition, 
and the sooner something is done the better. If the public get a book which is cheap at a shilling 
for ninepence, that is no compensation for the injury which is inflicted on the community at large 
by the failure of the bookseller, who is forced against his will to supply it at that price. The whole 
system is radically wrong. 


EDINBURGH should be, and no doubt is, a very learned place, since there is no less than 
750,000 volumes in the various libraries of that city. This is tantamount to saying that every 
man, woman, and child has 3°24 books for his or her private perusal. This proportion is exceeded 
by three large cities only, namely, Munich, Washington, and Rome. 


- 


UNFORTUNATELY, however, it by no means follows that a multiplicity of books brings a 
corresponding amount of wisdom to the possessor. If it did, then Sir Georgius Midas would be a 
veritable Pliny, for he has an immense library, and was seen the other day with a book which had 
cost 250 guineas at an auction. A genuine dégustateur never drinks wine, nor does a conscientious 
collector ever read a book: he gloats over the binding and expatiates on the rarity and cost of 
the precious volume, and that is about all. And the sequel to this is the “ hammer,” and a disper- 
sion ; and then a fresh collection, and the hammer again. Some books are as well known to the 
auctioneers as St. Paul’s Church, and they look upon them in the light of an annuity. 
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Imaginary Conversations. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, with an introductory note by HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. London: Walter Scott, 24, Warwick Lane. 1886. 

THESE well-known conversations appear to have been very carefully reprinted, and form the 
fourth volume of the “ Camelot Classics.” We have compared several pages at haphazard with a 
previous edition, and find them correct to the minutest detail. This is a most valuable test, for 
many reprints sacrifice accuracy to cheapness. The next volume, P/utarch’s Lives, will be ready 
on the 25th June. It may be useful to state that the “ Camelot Classics” are bound in red and 
blue, and can consequently be obtained in either colour—bright red or navy blue. 

Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages. A sketch mainly intended for the young. By R. G. BLUNT. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1886. 
MR, BLUNT, in his preface, states that this sketch is intended for that numerous class of 
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readers who have not had time or opportunity for studying the original sources of information as 
to the early history of our country. This class is certainly very numerous, for out of a hundred 
readers, no matter of what subject, not one but takes the information he receives upon trust. Mr. 
Blunt gives a very clear insight into many social events which form the basis of our present exist- 
ence, and as a rule the information he supplies is correct. We must, however, protest against the 
statement that a final blow was given to the Feudal System by Simon de Montfort and his Parlia- 
ment of 1265. The feudal system was in full operation until the twelfth year of Charles II., when 
an Act was passed abolishing tenure by knight’s service ; and even yet its influence is felt in the 
prevailing customs of primogeniture and entail. The book is well written, and with this exception 
we have no fault to find with it. If carefully studied, it should prove useful. 


The Heather on Fire: a Tale of the Highland Clearances. By MATHILDE BLIND. London: 
W. Scott, 24, Warwick Lane. 1886. 

THIs “ tale” is in verse, and Miss Blind has certainly made the most of the evictions ot the 
crofters which have recently taken place in Scotland. Like many other sketches of a similar 
nature, the incidents would appear to be overdrawn. Crofters are not all innocent, noble-spirited 
men righteously struggling to be free, nor are all landlords monsters of iniquity. We beg leave to 
doubt whether any landlord, no matter how feloniously inclined, would dare to turn his tenant out 
and set fire to his haystacks. He might eject him, it is true ; but to burn his produce is arson, for 
which the maximum punishment is penal servitude for life. Even “ Pet Lamb Winans” himself 
would not run such a risk as this, especially with crofter members in the House. The “regal 
presence and the flashing eye” of an ejected tenant heighten, no doubt, the impression which is 
intended to be made on the reader ; but the story as a whole convicts itself by its extravagance. 
This is a pity, for it is well told. 


The Poems of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd (selected). London: Walter Scott, 24, Warwick 
Lane. 1886. 

THIS makes the twenty-third volume of the series known as the “ Canterbury Poets.” All 
these books are handy, and wonderfully cheap at the money. Hogg’s poems are not as well 
known as they might be, and we hope Mr. Scott’s efforts will result in their becoming more 
popular. 


The Aberdeen Printers: Edward Raban to James Nicol—1620-1736. By J. P. EDMOND. Part IV 
“ Historical Notices,” etc. Aberdeen: J. and P. Edmond and Spark, 1886. 

In the sixth volume of the Bis/iographer, pp. 116, 180, we criticized very favourably the first 
three parts of this carefully written and valuable bibliography. Part IV., which, after a somewhat 
lengthy interval of two years, has made its appearance, is now before us, and we can conscien- 
tiously testify to the maintained excellence of the production. This part contains historical and 
biographical notices of the printers who have been referred to in the preceding numbers, the result 
being a complete and almost indispensable handy guide to the subject treated upon. Mr. Edmond 
must have spent a very great amount of time and attention on his book, and we congratulate him 
upon the successful termination of his labours. 


Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 1886. 

THE second volume of Mr. Wheatley’s “ Book-Lovers’ Library” will doubtless be thoroughly 
appreciated by ladies, for it contains, among other information, a large number of old receipts. 
Some of these are very curious, and illustrate to a nicety the state of knowledge in England upon 
this subject in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. It is not only to the housewife, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hazlitt’s work appeals, for the recipes are perhaps to the male mind the least 
interesting part of it. The book forms a bibliography of the subject, and also reviews the culinary 
art from the very earliest times up to, comparatively speaking, quite a modern date—say to 1844 
of thereabouts. Mr. Hazlitt deals with his subject as follows : 1. The early Englishman and hi 
food, which consisted, we find, to some extent of hedgehogs, squirrels, magpies, and jackdaws, 
supplemented by deer and numerous kinds of fish, including the grampus. Huge flagons of ale 
were emptied down the throats of the devourers of these delicacies. 2. Royal feasts and savage 
pomp, graced by “subtelties” such as “a pelican sitting on her nest with her young”—a dish 
which was, as a fact, served up at the coronation feast of Henry V. 3. A bibliography. 4. Early 
receipts ; and lastly, an account of the diet of yeomen and the poor, kitchens, the number of meals 
taken at different periods of our history, and a view of the etiquette of the table. Taken from any 
point of view, this book is highly entertaining, and is so far practical as well, that by means of a 
very excellent index, the reader is enabled to place his finger at once upon all sorts of dishes, from 
“lumber pie” to the elegant “ venison pasty,” upon any number of famous che/s, and upon works 
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of reference as well. Mr. Hazlitt, on page 161, says that he is unable to supply at present any 
further particulars of Mrs. Rundell, who wrote a once famous cookery manual. If he refers to the 
case of Rundell v. Murray (/acod’s Reports, 311), he will see a short account both of the book and 
the authoress. 


Morley: Ancient and Modern. By WILLIAM SMITH, F.S.A.S. London : Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1886, 

THIS volume is a sequel or companion to two previous works of the author on the history of 
his native town, entitled Ramébles about Morley and the History and Antiquities of Morley. Toa 
native of the district, or to one who has resided in it for any length of time, this book will no doubt 
prove of very great service, since Mr. Smith has dealt with a large variety of subjects, antiquarian 
as well as topographical, and always in a very intelligent and perspicuous manner. We are glad 
to see that the book is supplied with a good index—a sine gud non in treatises of this nature. The 
work, which has been liberally subscribed for, is embellished with 130 illustrations, most of which 
are of average merit. We should, however, recommend the author to eschew engravings worked 
on the “ Dallastint” process for the future. They never look nice, and in this particular instance 
they simply spoil the book. 


The Bibliography of Sir Walter Raleigh. By T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. Exeter: J. G. Commin, 
230, High Street. 
THIS pamphlet has been reprinted from the Western Antiguary, and forms a very useful guide 
to Sir Walter’s numerous writings. Mr. Brushfield has also issued a Bibliography of the History 
of the World and of the Remains, reprinted from the Library Chronicle for January, 1886. 


WE have received the following catalogues : C. Herbert, 319, Goswell Road, E.C.; Karl W. 
Hiersemann, Leipsic, Germany (Military Costumes: Frederick II., Napoleon) ; James Burns, 15, 
Southampton Row, W.C. (Spiritualism and the Occult Sciences) ; W. and E. Pickering, 3, Bridge 
Street, Bath; Robinson and Kerslake, 23, Coventry Street, Haymarket, W.; Albert Cohn, 53, 
Mohrenstrasse, Berlin (Antiquarian); Thomas Hayes, 50, Broke Road, Dalston, E. (Wesleyan 
Tracts and Lives) ; Henry Gray, 25, Cathedral Yard, Manchester (Clearance Catalogue prior to 
removal to London; Thomas Simmons, 164, Parade, Leamington ; James Mills, Boar Lane, 
Leeds ; James Hayes, Church Street, Ennis (Voyages and Travels); William Downing, New 
Street, Birmingham; Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge (Mathematical Instruments); J. E. 
Cornish, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester ; Charles King, Upper Union Street, Torquay ; John Noble, 
10, Castle Street, Inverness ; James Fawn and Son, Bristol ; James Clegg, 10, Milnrow Road, 
Rochdale ; D. Cadney, 139, Seven Sisters Road, N.; Charles Lowe, Broad Street Corner, Bir- 
mingham. Adso the following periodicals: L’Art ; Revue bi-mensuelle illustré, 29, Cité d’Antin, 
Paris ; Courrier de l’Art, same address ; The Critic, 18, Astor Place, New York ; The Printing 
Times and Lithographer, 74, Great Queen Street, W.C.; The Book Buyer, 743, Broadway, New 
York ; The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; The Library Journal, 
57, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Revue bibliographique universelle, 195, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris ; 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Leipsic, Germany; II Bibliofilo, Bologna, Italy; Neuer 
Anzeiger fiir Bibliographie und Bibliothekwissenschaft, Berlin and Stuttgart ; The Literary Bulletin, 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, U.S.A. ; Book Chat, 5, Union Square, New York ; The American 
Book Buyer, 126, Duane Street, New York. 
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THE Shelley Society, which has only been established some six months, has already issued 
Series II., Nos. 1 to 4, and also Series 1V., Nos. 1 to 3, to its members. The first series is not yet 
published, but it is understood that it will consist of papers of the society, prefaced by Mr. Brooks’ 
address. Series II. contains what are described, though erroneously, as “facsimile reprints of 
Shelley’s original edition.” The Adonazs, which forms one of this series, is a copy of the Didots’ 
famous Pisa edition ; but it is not by any means a facsimile, since the title-page has evidently been 
produced by some process which gives it a heavy appearance as unlike Didots’ elegant fount as 
anything can well be. Besides this, the cover is a shade too blue at least. Another number of this 
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series comprises a re-issue of the Vindication of Natural Diet, published under the auspices of the 
Vegetarian Society some few years ago, and now presented to the members. This Vindication was 
originally published by Smith and Davy in 1813, and is referred to in Book-Lore, vol. iii., p. 130. 
The reprint is as far removed from a “ facsimile” as any attempt we have ever seen. The fourth 
series comprises Mr. Forman’s “ Shelley Library,” an essay on Bibliography, Rosetti’s Memoirs of 
the poet, Zhe Cenci, comprising the tragedy itself and a prologue by Dr. Todhunter. 


MEssrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co. inform us that it is their intention to issue other volumes of 


Mr. Thackeray’s works in the form in which they have just issued the two volumes of Vanity 
Fair. 


THE death of Mr. Seeley, the publisher, follows close on that of Mr. Sampson Lowe, which we 
chronicled last month. Mr. Seeley was born in Ave Maria Lane in 1798, and was therefore eighty- 
eight years of age at the time of his death. 


Mr. MALCOLM MACMILLAN requests us to state that he will be greatly obliged to private 
possessors of letters or MSS. of Samuel Richardson, the novelist, if they will communicate with 
him at 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. Mr. Macmillan has for some time been 
engaged upon a life of Richardson. 


StR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, who is known as the author of at least one work on a similar 
’ 


subject, is busily engaged in writing another on the “ History of Duck Decoys and their Manage- 
ment.” 


THE additional space obtained by the removal of natural history specimens to South Ken- 
sington has enabled the Trustees of the British Museum to fill the galleries of the Reading-room 
with what are described as “useful works of reference.” A catalogue of books “ placed in the 
galleries of the Reading-room” has also been compiled by Mr. Porter, and from a perusal of this 
it would appear that “Keys to the Classics” and other cribs of a degraded kind occupy a prominent 
place. The A¢/heneum has recently protested against their admission under any circumstances 


whatever—a course which calls forth a reply from Mr. Bullen, published in the issue of the 
5th June last. 


MEssRS, CASSELL AND CO. will publish a new story by Mr. Stevenson, entitled “ Kidnapped.” 
It is expected to be ready early this month. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have issued in two handsome volumes the diaries kept by 
the two young princes during the cruise of the Bacchante, between 1879 and 1882. This work, 
which has been extensively reviewed, is edited by the Rev. J. N. Dalton. 


Mr. A. P. SINNETT, the well-known writer on psychological and occulto-philosophical sub- 
jects, has in preparation another work entitled “United.” It is devoted to the mysteries of 
theosophy. 

MEsSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co. announce a new edition of Mr. Henry James’s novels and 


tales, in fourteen monthly volumes. Three volumes, containing Zhe Portrait of a Lady, have 
already come out, and all at once. 


THE Rev. Richard Harris Dalton Barham died at Dawlish a few days ago. He was the 
author of a novel entitled A Rubber of Whist, and also of the Life of Theodore Hook, but is better 
known as the eldest son of Barham of Jngoldsby Legends fame. 


MEssRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly commence a series of shilling volumes, 
consisting of standard theological treatises—such, for instance, as Baxter’s Saint's Rest, the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, and Taylor’s Holy Living. These works are especially mentioned as 
likely to be reprinted in a handy and cheap form. 


WHAT will probably turn out to be one of the most interesting biographies of recent years is 


that of the late Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser. Mr. Tom Hughes has already made consider- 
able progress with his work. 


Mr. P. G. HAMERTON contributes to this month’s A/¢/antic Monthly the first ot a series of 
essays on the contrasts which exist between English and French everyday life. 


A UNIQUE book is shortly to be published in Hungary—namely, a grammar of the gipsy 
idiom. The compiler of this out-of-the-way treatise is no other than the Austrian Archduke 
Joseph. Its title is “ Romano-Csibakero Sziklaribe.” 


A NUMBER of manuscripts have recently been discovered in the University Library at Wiirz- 
burg. They are stated to throw much light on the history of the lost author Priscillian, who in the 
year 385 A.D. was burned as a heretic at Treves. 
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Book Chat is the title of a new American publication. It is issued monthly, and, so far as we 
can see, is likely to obtain a considerable amount of support on the other side of the water. 


Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD'S letters, contributed to the Daly Telegraph during his recent journey 
through India and Ceylon, are to be republished by Messrs. Triibner and Co., under the title 
India Revisited. The work will contain much additional matter, together with thirty- -two illustra- 
tions from photographs selected by the author. 


THE Villon Society will shortly issue a new and complete translation of the Decameron by 
Mr. Payne. 


THE 8ooth anniversary of the completion of the Doomsday Book, which it is conjectured was 
finished in 1086, is to be celebrated by the Royal Historic Society, who have already appointed a 
committee to make the necessary arrangements. We are requested to state that the hon. sec., 
Mr. P. Edward Dove, of 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, will be glad to hear from any learned 
society, or person, who may be interested in the Doomsday Book, and who may wish to attend this 
celebration. 


Dr. WENDELL HOLMES has telegraphed to the Edinburgh Students’ Representative Council 
expressing his readiness to receive an address from the students and spend a musical evening with 
them. The address was to be presented on the 25th of June at the Oddfellows’ Hall. 


M. DE FUISSEAUX, a Belgian advocate, has just been sentenced by the Court of Assize at 
Brussels to a year’s hard labour. Some little time ago M. Fuisseaux compiled and caused to be 
printed a pamphlet known as the People’s Catechism, which was widely circulated at the time of the 
riots and strikes in March. According to the indictment this pamphlet, of which more than 400,000 
copies were published and distributed, is considered to have excited the workmen, and to have been 
the indirect cause of the disorders that took place. 


Mr. THOMAS HODGKIN has almost completed his translation of the Letters of Casstodorus. 
The translator’s object is to furnish the student, in a convenient form, with the chief historical 
information to be derived from the Varig of Cassiodorus. Hitherto that work has only been pur- 
chasable in a ponderous form. In his introduction Mr. Hodgkin discusses with some fulness the 
events of the life of the writer, and incidentally of his contemporary Beethius. 


ACCORDING to the Atheneum, the original MS, of Dr. Wendell Holmes’s masterpiece, 7he 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, including the One-Hoss Shay, has just been discovered in New 
York by Mr. Franklin Tinker, who has purchased it for a large sum. This MS. has been lost sight 
of for a considerable length of time. 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA will contribute to 7zms/ey’s Sais for July and the follow- 
ing months a series of articles entitled “P. and O. Papers,” being a record of a journey from 
Melbourne to Mecklenburgh Square. 


A SELECTION from the writings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt is being prepared and arranged by 
Mr. Alexander Ireland, the author of the Book-Lover’s Enchiridion. The works of these authors 
are not nearly so well known as they deserve to be, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Ireland’s efforts 
will tend to popularize them. 


THE death is announced of M. Adert, the editor of the Journal de Généve; and also of Pro- 
fessor Michelis, the Old-Catholic theologian. 


A NEw and cheap edition of Professor W. K. Clifford’s lectures and essays will shortly be 
issued. Mr. Pollock’s biographical sketch and the letters already published will be included in the 
new volume, together with any new matter that can be obtained. 


THE Addington Collection of Engravings, which was recently dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co., contained some notable examples. The highest price realized for any single engraving 
was £120 for Watson’s “ Lady Bamfylde.” The total amount realized by the sale was 
£8,981 IIs. 


THE death is announced of Mr. James Stephenson, the well-known mezzo-tinto engraver. He 
was a pupil of Finden, and only began to exhibit at the Academy in 1856, his first contribution re- 
producing a picture by Mr. John Faed. Mr. Stephenson was born at Manchester on the 26th of 
November, 1808. 


Dr. E. A. BOND, Librarian of the British Museum, will shortly issue to the members of the 
Chaucer Society the fragments of the household accounts of Elizabeth, wife of Prince Lionel, third 
son of Edward III., containing the earliest notice of Geoffrey Chaucer. 























THE “ADAMO” OF GIOVANNI SORANZO. 


MHE Adamo of Giovanni Soranzo is a small quarto, printed at 
Bergamo by Comin Ventura in the year 1606. Its title is, I duo 
primi libri dell’ Adamo di Giovanni Soranzo, and it is dedicated by 
the printer, not the author, “‘al molto Mag. Sig. Lorenzo Agasi,” 
whom he addresses as “mio colendissimo Signore.” From the 

title it may be inferred that the author intended to continue the subject in other 
books or divisions; but if so, the design was not carried out: no more was 
published than is contained in this small thin quarto. It seems probable that, as 
he did not dedicate the book, he may have died before the publication of it, 
leaving his design of a larger poem unfulfilled. 

The book is now exceedingly rare. Brunet gives a slight account of it, but 
he does not appear to have seen a copy. He does not write as if he had any 
personal knowledge of it; but he says that it is “‘trés rare.” I have never seen 
any other copy than the one which is in my possession, nor have I met with any 
other in any sale-catalogue that has come into my hands.* The book is not 
found in the library of the British Museum. 

It is illustrated by five wood-cuts, which are fair examples of art, as it was 
practised at the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the first, the fallen 
angels are being driven down from heaven by their victorious foes; one, probably 
representing St. Michael the Archangel, has transfixed his fallen adversary with 
a huge spear, and others, with bow and scimitar, are pursuing the discomfited 
host. In the second, with the grotesque realism of the time, God, who appears 
as an aged king, crowned and radiated, is approaching Adam, who lies sleeping 
under a tree; and in the third he is seen in the act of forming Eve, who has only 
yet attained to an infantine growth. Adam and Eve appear, in the fourth, naked 
on each side of a large tree, round whose stem the serpent is coiled; and in the 
fifth the sorrowful pair, with aprons of fig-leaves, are being driven from the 
Garden of Eden, an avenging angel pursuing them with a flaming sword. 

An attempt has been made lately to prove that the Paradise Lost.owed much 
to the Lucifer of Vondel, the Dutch poet, but it has not been proved that 
Milton knew the Dutch language, or that he ever travelled in Holland. The 


® In the copy before us there is a pencil-note, in which it is stated that there was a copy in 
the Sunderland sale, and that it was sold for £8-10s. 
AUGUST, 1886, 8 
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coincidences of thought and expression which are found in the two books only 
show that Vondel and Milton may aptly be compared with each other for poetical 
genius, and that having taken up the same theme, they formed many parallel 
lines of thought and expression. But we know that Milton was skilled in the use 
of the Italian language. We know also that he went to Italy in 1637, after the 
death of his mother, and that he did not return until the year 1639. He might 
therefore have read the Adamo when travelling in Italy, and it is highly probable, 
from a comparison of the two works, that he had read it. In saying this, we do 
not design any disparagement of Milton’s genius. Many students of Shakespeare 
have endeavoured to find out the sources from which he drew the story, or 
ground-work, of each of his dramas, without intending to diminish his immortal 
fame as a dramatist. All that can be ascribed to such discoveries is, that they 
offered or suggested a course which the genius of the poet might adopt. That 
which gives form and life to the mere material must be in the poet himself. 

The Adamo of Soranzo occupies the same ground as the Paradise Lost. It begins 
with a rebellion in heaven, and describes the defeat of the fallen angels, their 
meeting in council with Satan as their chief, his departure to our earth that he 
might tempt our first parents, his success in that attempt, and their bitter 
grief when they learn the results of their disobedience. It ends, as the Paradise 
Lost, with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and their sorrowful 
departure to other scenes. But Milton was far superior to Soranzo in the 
creative power of his imagination, in the fulness of his learning, and in the force 
and grandeur of his style. The Adamo does not seem to have been at any time a 
popular book. It is very little known, even in Italy, and there is no record of 
any other issue than that of 1606. But Milton’s work may be said to have taken 
the world by storm, though the political party with which he was connected was 
not then in the ascendant; or at least it may be said that it soon gained the 
reputation of being one of the greatest poems that the world has ever known. 
In the judgment of Dr. Johnson, ‘when considered with respect to design, it 
may claim the first place; and with respect to performance, the second among 
the productions of the human mind.” 

The Adamo is written in a kind of rhyme which resembles the form adopted 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Each book is preceded by an introduction which 
gives a summary of its contents, and is called, as in Milton’s work, an argument. 
The first is as follows: 


I lividi occhi torce Pluto al Cielo, 
E mira I’ huom ne le delizie involto. 
L’ ira si strugge, e de I invidia il gelo 
L’ opprimi si, che ne vien pazzo e stolto. 
Chiama il consiglio: inde si parte e velo 
D’ aure tesse; e di serpe finge il volto 
Tenta la Donna e vince, e grave il pomo 
Vietato ? Epa fa del misero huomo. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Pluto (Satan) turns his livid eyes to Heaven, 

And beholds the man (Adam) surrounded with delights. 
He is wasted by wrath, and the frost of envy 

Oppresses him so that he becomes wild and foolish. 

He calls a council; thence he departs, and a veil 

Of air he weaves ; of a serpent he assumes the form. 
He tempts the lady and conquers ; and heavy the apple 
Forbidden makes the stomach of the wretched man. 


Here it may be observed that Satan summons a council, as in Paradise Lost : 


Meanwhile, the winged heralds, by command 

Of sovran power, with awful ceremony, 

And trumpets’ sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council, forthwith to be held 

At Pandemoniun.—Book i. 


And when he looks upon the happy condition of our first parents, he exclaims: 


O Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold! 
Into our room of bliss, thus high advanced, 
Creatures of other mould.—Book iv. 


The opening lines of each poem are very much alike. In each, the fall of our 
first parents is asserted as the central fact of the poem, and an invocation is made, 
on account of the greatness of the attempt, in the one to the Heavenly Fathers, 
and in the other to the Heavenly Muse: 


L’ Innocenza perduta, e Adamo io canto, 
Che semino nel mondo, con la moglie, 
Che fii prima cagion del nostro pianto, 
Attanni, passion, tormenti e doglie. 
Celestri padri, s’ osa e ardisce tanto 
La penna, che gl’ antichi falli accogflie, 
Perdonatemi, e solo i vostri errori 
Sieve a le tempie mie pregiate Allori. 


TRANSLATION. 


Of the lost innocence and of Adam I sing, 

Who sowed in the world, with his wife, 

Who was the first cause of our woe, 

Troubles, passions, torments and griefs. 

Heavenly Fathers, if so much dares and presumes 
My pen, which treats of ancient defaults, 

Pardon me, and only in your wanderings 

Weave round my temples the desired laurels. 


MILTON. 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and ail our woe, 
With loss of Eden.... 

Sing, heavenly Muse! that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the Heavens and Earth 
Rose out of chaos.... I thence 
Invoke Thy aid to my adventurous song. 
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Soranzo proceeds to relate that there had been a revolt in Heaven, that the 
chief of the angels through pride became a rebel to God—“ Insuperbi, divenne a 
Dio rubello;” that there had been a war in which the revolting angels were cast 
out, and, with Satan, were precipitated to the regions below. Milton also records 
that he (Satan) : 


‘ . with ambitious aim, 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong, flaming, from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 


Here the two poems vary in their course. Soranzo proceeds to speak of the 
might and goodness of Him against whom they rebelled, and goes on to describe 
the various works of Creation, on which, including man (for Eve was not yet 
formed), the fruitful Architect—‘‘ Architector fecondo”—looked, and saw in them 
the lofty image of Himself. This does not appear in Milton until Book iii. : 


Now had the Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean, where He sits 
High-thron’d, above all height, bent down His eye, 
His own works, and their works, at once to view. 


There is an identity of thought on the conditions under which angels and 
men were placed by the Creator as free agents, with power to choose for them- 
selves Heaven or Hell. Soranzo says, that in the angels God 

in them expressed * 
The sign of his lovingkindness most supreme. 


To them he had conceded liberty 
Either to choose Heaven or Hell; 


so in the Paradise Lost, the Almighty declares : 


I made kim (Adam) just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and them who failed. 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.—Book iii. 


Soranzo then goes on to describe the creation of Eve, and in one of the best 
parts of his poem he extols the manly beauty of Adam, and the wondrous grace 
and loveliness of Eve. 

SORANZO. 
He created fair in body, tall and comely, 
The great Creator—our first father Adam ; 
Generous in heart, and in countenance august, 
So that we can compare him only with himself. 
He was in truth an Alcides in mind and breast (bust). 


And of Eve he says: 


The first Lady (Donna) had such loveliness 
That human speech in vain attempts to chant it. 





® For the sake of economy of space the original Italian is from this point omitted, except in 
one instance. The translation is made literally, line for line, but without any rhythmical form, with 
the exception of the last quotation. 
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Even to this hour in vain among mortals 

May one dream of beholding such beauty as this. 
Rich in majesty is her regal aspect, 

But it is gone when Love puts himself in ambush. 
She had her smiling and beautiful eyes ; 

They were two very glittering stars. 


Milton describes Satan as gazing upon our first parents, and he - looked 
upon— 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all : 
And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone.... 
For contemplation he, and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 
And again: 
So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met; 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.—Book iv. 


On this subject Soranzo dwells at greater length than Milton. He then 
carries his readers back to Satan and the dark regions of Hell. Satan is described 
as being filled with envy, rage, and scorn: 


And envy excited in him disdain, 

So that he howled with rage, and was swollen by grief. 
Then an obscure flame, in gloomy folds, 

From the dark caverns of his breast, 

He vomited, breathed out as far forth as he could, 
And struck upon his forehead in disdain.... 

As from the woods, in their cool recesses, 

A wolf shall howl with rage, because he finds not 
Wherewith to quench his hunger, or the madness 
To extinguish, which broods within his entrails, 
Such seemed he, who from the eternal choirs 

Fell headlong. 


The passions of Satan, as he gazed upon our first parents, are described by 
Milton in somewhat similar language. There is, however, sufficient difference to 
show that there was no direct imitation; and it may also be said that with a 
similar subject an author may naturally fall upon the same lines of imagination, 
and may use similar expressions. Milton’s description runs thus: 


Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down.... 
Begins his dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rolling boils in his tumultuous breast . 
Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him. 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimm’d his face 
Thrice chang’d with pale, ire, envy, and despair. 
About them round 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare ; 
Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied, 
In some purlieu, two gentle fawns at play.—Book iv. 
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A more marked coincidence is in the fact that Soranzo describes Satan as 
calling together his fallen companions in council, but he falls far short of Milton 
in his description of these confederates. He has but slight creative power in the 
conception of different characters, and though Satan is represented as more 
daring and more self-reliant than the rest, he cannot invest his idea of the great 
Archangel with the dark grandeur in which Milton has enveloped him. In each 
description Satan calls upon the fallen hosts, and summons them to meet him. 
Soranzo represents them as being timid and sad, yet not utterly subdued. So 
Milton speaks of them: 


All these, and more, came flocking; but with looks 
Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their Chief 
Not in despair. 


In each case the speech is preceded by sighs, but the harangue is defiant, 
and has a definite aim. The war is to be still carried on, but more now by guile 
than by mere force. Allusion is made to the creation of Adam ina distant world, 
and there by beguiling and corrupting the race of mankind, the war may be 
successfully continued. According to Soranzo a sigh, full of madness, burst forth, 


and he said: ° 
Why, my faithful ones, do I see the appearances 
Now more in you of unaccustomed fears? 
We have indeed fallen from those eternal seats, 
In which we sprung, into these obscure 
Splendours ; but what (of that)? another lot and other ways. 
But why do I recall the cruel chance by which 
I fell to ruin, and by unconquered daring win 
Perpetual glory in my downfall. 
He has conquer’d, and is pleased to be God, 
And to employ against us His scorn and wrath. 


Then, after words of defiance, he alludes to the creation of man, who shall 
be their partner in rebellion and distress, and continues thus: 


Shall I stand out in perpetual cold, 

A deity too much scorned, and deprived of all? 

Is it not true? up! up! my faithful ones! 

Man may be yet as guilty as we... 

He has placed him in a pleasant and fair garden, 
And has made it a bed of all that delights. 


He then refers to the forbidden fruit, and continues : 


He has threatened a death, bitter and dire, 

If of the forbidden fruit he (man) takes and eats. 

If he breaks the severe ordinance of God, 

He falls at last, and his companion also. 

Let us try if we cannot bring darkness on his delight, 
That in the end our kingdom may largely gain. 


This may be compared with the speech as conceived by Milton, and the 








preface : 
Thrice he essay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth ; at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 
er ee - 
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“O Myriads of immortal Spirits! O Powers, 
Matchless but with the Almighty! and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire... . 
For me, be witness all the host of Heaven 
If counsels different, or dangers shunn’d 
By me, have lost our hopes. But He, who reigns 
Monarch in Heaven, till then as one secure 
Sat on His throne, upheld by old repute.... 

Our better part remains, 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not... . 
Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife. 
There went a fame in Heaven that He ere long 
Intended to create and therein plant 
A generation, whom His choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven. 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption . . . . War then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolved.”—Book i.’ 


Soranzo represents the fallen angels as being cowed by fear at the remem- 
brance of the lightnings that “the right-hand of God had hurled against them.” 
They were silent therefore, and Satan begins his Earthward course, and, in 
departing, curses the fear of his guilty consorts. There is nothing in the Adamo 
to correspond to the speeches of Belial and Beelzebub. Nor is there any point 
of resemblance to the strange encounter of Satan with Sin and Death, except 
this, that Satan meets, and takes with him an embodied form, called Flattery 
or Cajolery (Lusinga), whom he describes as being 


A woman as wily, as she is guilty, 

Mistress of calumnies ; she uses flattering arts, 

And makes for herself a broad way unto wrongs, 

When she feigns to appear other (than she is) 

She has methods of abuse and evil counsel 

Of every kind, when she accuses and equally when she praises. 


With this companion Satan finds a way to Earth, and looks at Adam and 
Eve, not without some misgivings about the consequences of his traitorous 
design. He proposed at first to tempt the man, but his courage failed; and then 
he accuses himself, and breaks out in a soliloquy, as in the Paradise Lost, to 
strengthen himself for his doubtful enterprise. He argues that victory will make 
a return of immortal gain; he would suggest that the threatened penalty showed 
little love of justice, and maintains that one or the other would assent to his 
request. He continues thus: 


Why then delayest thou any longer? What dost thou fear? 
Labour will make the lofty enterprise (“alta impresa”) easy. 
Be it our glory always to use extremes. 

He can do enough who can make a defence. 

Up! up! let us scatter the seeds of discord. 

May the victory be heard even in Heaven, 

Till ruin comes also to Heaven, and it falls. 

Against man may there come the crafty avenging sword. 


In like manner Satan, according to Milton, rouses himself for the fulfilment 
of his horrible task, and in the end his hatred and wrath gain an absolute 
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victory over him. He has engaged in the fight, and will throw away his 


scabbard : 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 
Of us outcast, exil’d, His new delight, 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewell hope and, with hope, farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse, all good to me is lost: 
Evil, be thou my good; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign, 
As Man ere long, and this new world shall know. 


Soranzo also makes the assumption, on the part of Satan, that man had 
been created to fill up the places of himself and his fallen comrades. He puts 
this fact forward as a ground of offence, and asa policy which he would endeavour 
to thwart. One day, he says: 

He, the Supreme, may repent 


To have created this Man for my disgrace, 
This Man, who has been born to the world out of mire. 


At this point, however, there is a wide divergence between the two poems. There 
is nothing in the Adamo corresponding to the episodes connected with Abdiel, 
Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael; nothing similar to the converse between the 
“Mighty Father ” and the Son; nothing of the creation of our world, and other 
worlds, or of the natural philosophy of the time; nothing of the conversations 
between Adam and Eve. All this part belongs exclusively to the genius of 
Milton. 

We must pass on to the ninth book of the Paradise Lost, before we can find 
any common ground in the two books. In the Adamo, Satan meets Eve, and is 
charmed by her wondrous beauty. He addresses her thus: 


O worthy alone, said he with a smile, 

Full charged, alas! with most deadly poison, 

Which ever harasses souls separated from God, 

And the most serene intellect when corrupted, 

O worthy alone to dwell in Paradise, 

And of the gifts which God hath given thee in fulness. 
Thou art so fair that I esteem thee alone to be worthy 
Of the seat whcre He reigns, mighty and vast. 

Since thou art so fair and sq gracious, 

Tell me, tell me, charming Lady, nor let it displease thee 
To make known to me now, by way of discourse, 

Why the apple, as food, has been forbidden. 


Satan addresses her, in the Paradise Lost, with similar flattery. 


Wonder not, sovran Mistress, if perhaps 

Thou canst, who art sole wonder! much less arm 
Thy looks, the Heaven of mildness, with disdain, 
Displeas’d that I approach thee thus and gaze 
Insatiate. 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 

With ravishment beheld, 
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Thus Milton represents Satan as addressing Eve, having assumed the form 
ofaserpent. He says: 
So spake the enemy of mankind enclos’d 


In serpent, inmate bad! and toward Eve 
Address’d his way, 


Soranzo says: 


Thus spake the king of the souls in Hell, 
And in a horrid serpent hid himself. 


This is an ancient gloss, but it is not expressly asserted in Genesis. Soranzo 
also represents Satan as first partaking of the forbidden fruit, in order to convince 
Eve that it produced no evil effects; or rather he speaks as one accustomed to 
it. ‘‘If thou knewest,” he says, “what virtue lies hid in the great plant, which 
stands here in the midst, thou wouldst think all others barren, if once thy taste 
were acquainted with its fruit.” 

In each poem Eve resists at first the temptation to partake of the fruit by 
referring to the prohibition of God, and the threatened punishment of death if 
the divine command were disobeyed. In the Adamo Satan replies: 

O too great simplicity ! 
How can death stand with (be consistent with) life? 
Thus He said because life is dear to him 
On the condition of alone having it, in infinitude. 
He, who shall eat of the blest produce 
Of this tree, shall live a perpetual life, 
And shall become like to God, and both evil 
He shall know, and good, being made immortal. 
To this thy crisp and lucid gold (her hair), 
Which seems to be a ruddy and a subtle flame, 
Nothing is wanting but the grace divine, 
And in a youthful time the thoughts of age. 
To this thy treasure of beauty and grace, 
And an April (season of youth) flowered with so much loveliness 
Add a likeness unto God, and thou shalt have 
As much of what is fair and good as thou canst desire. 

He then prays her not to despise her own wealth, and asks her eagerly to 
gaze upon its rare features (‘‘fatezze”’). He tells her to inquire how it could have 
so much danger in it, as that it could become a dispenser of cruelty (“ maestra di 
fierezze”). ‘‘See,” he says, ‘‘ how alluring it is, and in truth calls on thee to 
allay with its fruits thy greedy hunger.” He enlarges on the beauty of the tree, 
its emerald smiling boughs, and how it rises up high toward heaven; and how, 
within its bounds, the heat, which in other parts is fervent and boiling, becomes 
cooled. “Feel,” he says, ‘how the sweet air from its branches smiles, and is 
soft, so that it seems to allure thee to it.” He then closes his address by 
saying : 

Shall then so fair a plant, where the Royal Seat (Eve) 
Has the desired eternity of living, ; 
Put forth its leaves in vain to the tepid air? 


In vain the dear abundance of its golden fruit ? 
Let Him, who forbad it, have another seat. 
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And if sweet life is not unpleasing to thee 
Take the vital food, which thus will cause 
That the life, which now thou breathest, shall be eternal. 

The conversation between Satan and Eve in the Paradise Lost consists of 
many parts, and is more varied in its arguments than in the Adamo; but Satan’s 
final address to Eve rests on the assumption that the eating of the forbidden 
fruit would give life, not death, and that the life would be ennobled by 
knowledge : 

Queen of this universe! do not believe 
These rigid threats of death: ye shall not die: 
How should you? By the fruit? It gives you life 
To knowledge. By the threatener? look on me, 
Me, who have touch’d and tasted, yet both live 
And life more perfect have attained... . 
He knows that in the day 
Ye eat thereof, your eyes, that seem so clear, 
Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 
Open and clear’d, and ye shall be as gods, 
Knowing both good and evil, as they know. 
That ye shall be as gods, since I as man 
Internal man, is but proportion meet ; 
I, of brute, human; ye, of human, gods... 
These, these and many more 
Causes, import your need of this fair fruit, 
Goddess humane, reach then and freely taste. 


Eve then takes some of the forbidden fruit and eats it. She goes to meet 
Adam, and repeats to him the words of the Serpent, ‘‘ Ye shall be as gods.” She 
tells him that the fruit 

Is a fountain of life, and he whose hunger 
Is sated with its fruits, is of such condition 
That he lives as God. 
So in the Paradise Lost she says that it is 
of divine effect 
To open eyes, and make them geds who taste. 

Adam, however, understands more clearly than Eve the rashness and the 
evil results of her disobedience. He resolves, however, to share her lot, what- 
ever it may be: 

Since (he says) Heaven gave thee to me as a companion 
With such a law that ever should be conformed 


Our wills, either on the height or in the vale. 
For evil or for good, I will not sever myself from thee. 
So, in the Paradise Lost he affirms: 
No! no! I feel 
The link of Nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 


Bone of my bone, thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 


Adam then eats the fruit that Eve had brought to him; and now the eyes 
of both are opened, and they know what evil is, and what are its effects. Thus, 


says Soranzo;: 
The righteous and the innocent state 
Which they had borne from their dear natal day 
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They lost, and remained, deprived of every good. 
The way to all evils, now made, grows wider ; 
Nor did they gain such knowledge as they hoped, 
And in very truth they now became mortal. 

And they repented, but what avails repentance 

If it should come when ’tis too late to help? 


So Milton declares that their minds 


(Were) darkened ; innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gone: 
Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour, from about them, naked left 

To guilty shame. 


He does not, however, represent them as penitent. On the contrary: 


They in mutual accusation spent A 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning.® 


Here the first book of the Adamo ends. The argument of the second book 
shows that in its plan it resembles the eleventh and twelfth books of the Paradise 
Lost, but it has nothing corresponding to Satan’s triumphal return to Pande- 
monium, or the splendid prospect of the future given by Michael, the Archangel. 
The argument is as follows: 


Mira da |’ alto Cielo il Ré sovrano 
Confuso ADAMO, e di rossor ripieno, 
Presago de |’ error, discende al piano 
Con intendi, passo la cosa a pieno. 
Maledisce il Serpente : e ? huomo insano 
Accusa, e gl’ infeconda ancv il terreno. 
E ’! priva del Giardin con Ia consorte, 
Fatta ne’ parti suoi gia rea di morte. 


TRANSLATION.—The sovran King looks down, from the high heaven, on Adam, confused and 
full of shame. Foreteller of the sin, he descends to the earth; he went though the matter in 
fulness. He curses the serpent and accuses the insane man. He deprives him of the garden 
with his consort, who is made, even as he, guilty of death. 


So Milton declares, in the opening of the tenth book : 
Meanwhile the heinous and despiteful act 
Of Satan done in Paradise ; and how 
He, in the serpent, had perverted Eve 
Was known in heaven ; for what can ’scape the eye 
Of God all-seeing, or deceive His heart 
Omniscient? 


And in the address which the Almighty makes to the assembled Powers in 


Heaven, he says: 
When first this tempter crossed the gulf from Hell, 
I told you then he should prevail, and speed 
On his bad errand. 
In the Adamo there is a long, and rather tedious, account of the remorse 


and distress of Adam and Eve. They flee from the presence of God when He 





® Afterwards, in the beginning of the eleventh book, they are represented as penitent : 
Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood 
Praying ; for, from the mercy-seat above 
Prevenient grace, descending, had removed 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead. 
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comes down from His throne in heaven, and the narrative proceeds on the same 
lines as in the third chapter of Genesis. It is not necessary to notice the co- 
inciding passages, because where common ground is occupied both are equally 
indebted to this chapter. Each work ends with the expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise by the Cherubim who guarded the entrance to the garden with 
flaming swords. 

SORANZO. 


His winged ministers of purest form 

Stand, the intent, severe, executors 

Of God’s commands, and also swift are they, 

To mark His signs, His high divine control. 

He made a sign that this all-mournful pair 

From this, their pleasant spot, should be expelled. 
And to the sign of so divine a Lord 

A cherub promptly came to minister. 

The heavenly agent firmly held a brand, 

With his right arm, of pure and living flame. 
With this the wretched pair he then assail’d. 
Thus they were driven from their seat sublime, 
And thus their life serene was clouded o’er. 

So strongly our first parents were impelled 

By terror, which the sword’s harsh grating wrought, 
Absorbed in grief, as in a sea’s abyss, 

They forward went to gain* another seat.t 


Milton's concluding words are these: 


Adam heard, 
Well pleas’d, but answer’d not. For now too nigh 
The Archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array 
The Cherubim descended .... 
They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand: the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms. 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


From these coincidences it is difficult, I think, to avoid the conviction that 
Milton had met with the Adamo, when travelling in Italy, and that portions of 
the book lingered in his memory. There are not only similar forms of expression 
in the two books, but some parts of the plan, or ground-work, are alike in each. 
They cover equally the same extent of ground, beginning with the fall of man, 
the source of all our woe, and ending with the sad departure of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise. But more than this cannot be said. We can only compare the 
two poems, as we might compare a house of moderate size, in some parts of its 
plan or formation, with a royal palace. The Adamo is only a small work. It 





® The Italian word is Jrocacciaro, from procacciare, to strive to win, to pursue in order to 
gain: a compound form of caccéare, to chase, hunt. 
+ Literally, wes?. 
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contains two books or divisions. The first has seventy-four stanzas of eight lines 
each; the second has seventy-two. But the Paradise Lost is a large work, divided 
into twelve books, each larger than either of the two books of the Adamo. In 
the latter, there is some boldness of conception in the character of Satan; in his 
calling a general council of his fallen companions; in his journey to Earth, and 
the conduct of his great enterprise; but Soranzo had but little of that wealth of 
imagination with which Milton was so highly endowed. The embodiment of his 
idea is less happy than the idea itself. The work was probably never finished. 
As it has come down to us, it is a meagre work. The author may have published 
it as part of a larger book that would have treated of the recovery of mankind 
from the absolute dominion of sin, and the establishing of a kingdom of God on 
the Earth in the person and work of Christ; but if so, he did not live to com- 
plete his design, or he did not receive sufficient encouragement to go on with it. 
The Paradise Lost, on the contrary, is not fragmentary. It is a finished work. 
The design of the author was completed in the losing of Paradise by our first 
parents. It may be called a tragedy, in which this ruin is the final scene, the 
last completing act of the whole drama. And every part bears the mark of a 
master-hand. In aptness and variety of expression, in grandeur of thought and 
imagination, in extent of knowledge, in the subtle power of genius, when of a 
high order, the Paradise Lost rises so far above the Adamo of Giovanni Soranzo 
that the two works cannot be placed side by side with any pretence of equality. 
In fact, if Milton had not put forth his immortal book, it is very probable that the 
name and the work of Soranzo would now be utterly forgotten. 

It may be thought that, as Milton did not begin to compose Paradise Lost 
before 1658, and the Adamo of Soranzo was published in 1606, the distance 
of time might make the recollection of the latter work pass away from the 
memory of Milton. But there is sufficient evidence to show that he had designed 
a poem, at first in a dramatic form, to be called Paradise Lost as early, at least, 
as 1642, which was not long after his return from Italy. The fulfilment of this 
design was delayed by the pressure of public duties and other engagements, but 
it was steadfastly kept in view until, in his ripe maturity, he had leisure enough 
to begin his great task. He had as early as 1642 sketched out his design, when 
he might have easily retained a recollection of some of the incidents and forms of 
expression found in the Adamo; but his own genius supplied all that constitutes 
the difference between the production of Soranzo and his own immortal work. 


Joun DAVIEs. 
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THE WALKER AND CHENEY SALES.* 






= HE Walker collection was noticeable as consisting for the most part 

7 of illuminated manuscripts, some of which were in very fine con- 
dition, and realized high prices. There were, however, many 
valuable books, and ie cannot do better than notice the best of 
these first. Manuscripts, however interesting, are unique, and the 
sale price of one is therefore no guide at all to the value of another. 

With books the reverse is generally the case, and unless special circum- 
stances should intervene, the market price may, as a rule, be pretty accurately 
gauged by the inspection of a good sale list. 

The Walker Catalogue comprised 422 entries, and the total amount realized 
was £1,944 14s. 6d., or an average of rather more than £4 12s. per lot. 

This is a very good result, due in a great measure to the manuscripts, which 
formed, as we have said, the most noticeable feature in the collection. 

The first book of interest was represented by Lot 16, Scott’s Arabian Nights, 
with illustrations by Smirke, 1811, which brought £2. Aretinus de Bello Italico 
adversus Gotthos, folio, Venice, N. Jenson, 1471, £10; this same copy sold for 
£14 10s. at the Beckford sale. Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 4to., Venezia, 1551, 
£3 3s. Ascham’s Schole-Master, black-letter, small 4to., J. Daye, 1571, £2 2s. 

Audveni, Epigrammata, large paper, Paris, 1794, £16. Audsley’s Ornamental 
Arts in Japan, 2 vols., in 5 portfolios, artist proof copy, folio, 1882-86, £9 15s. ; 
only 50 copies of the work in this state were printed, and all were subscribed for. 

Lots 43-49 consisted of works by Bewick, which contained very fine impres- 
sions of the woodcuts; the prices are as follows: 

Quadrupeds, first edition, Newcastle, 1790, £2 9s.; Birds, vol. i., first 
edition, Newcastle, 1797, £3 3s.; the second volume, first edition, on the largest 
paper, Newcastle, 1804, realized £11 5s. British Land Birds, wanting the 
descriptive part, large paper, with vignettes (the last not barred), Newcastle, 
1800, £3 8s. Fables of AZsop and others, largest paper, Newcastle, 1818, £12; 
a copy of the same, second edition, 1823, £1 10s. Select Fables, royal, New- 
castle, 1820, £5. 

Martin’s Bible Plates, described as ‘‘ Historien des Ouden en Nieuwen 
Testaments, 2 vols in 1, large paper,” folio, Amsterdam, Mortier, 1700, £13 5s. 

The Nuremberg Chronicle, Nuremberg, A Koberger, 1493, royal folio, £13. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., 1817, £14 5s.; at the Addington 
sale, on the 24th of May last, a very good copy of this work was disposed of for 
£16 (Book-Lore, ante, p. 46). 

© The library of the late T. Shadford Walker, June 23rd and 24th (Sotheby, Wilkinson and 


Hodge). The library of the late Edward Cheney, June 25th, and four following days (Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge). 
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Falconer’s Shipwreck, by Clarke, largest paper, plates in 2 states—a very 
fine copy, 1804, £2 2s. Gagvin’s Croniques de France, black-letter, folio, Paris, 
F. Regnault and J. Frellon, n.d. (1515?) £31. Hayward’s Sanctuarie of a 
troubled Soul, 2 vols. in 1, engraved title, containing author’s portrait by Cecil, 
1631-6, £11. 

It will be remembered that the Hotham sale, described in our last issue, was 
especially rich in hour-books, missals, and primers. We gave a list of some of 
them (ante, p. 44), and now append a few others from Walker’s Catalogue. 

Heures a lusaige de Rome, with calendar and almanac (1497-1520), printed 
on vellum, Paris, Gillet Hardouyn, 1497, sold with all faults, as the title was in 
facsimile, £3 12s. Heures a lusaige de Rome, with calendar and: almanac 
(1507-27), printed on vellum, Paris, Jehan de la Roche, 1507, £7. Heures a 
lusaige de Paris, printed on vellum, Paris, S. Vostre, 1507, 418 1os. Heures 
a lusaige de Paris, with almanac and calendar (1525-38), small 4to., Paris, par la 
Veufue de Thielman Kerver, 1525, £36. Heures a lusaige de Romme, with 
calendar and almanac (1515-30), printed on vellum, Paris, Gillet Hardouyn, 
1515, £36 10s.; this magnificent specimen of contemporary French binding, with 
20 large and numerous small woodcuts, and an immense number of capital letters, 
all richly illuminated in gold and colours, was purchased by Mr. Walker at the 
Libri Sale for £39. 

Warner’s Select Orchidaceous Plants, 1862-5; second series 1865-75, 2 vols., 
royal folio, £6 15s. Pinder’s Speculum de Passione Ihesu Christi, 87 woodcuts 
by Scheufelein, folio, Nuremberg, 1507, £14 15s. King’s The Gnostics and their 
Remains, 1864, £1 13s. 

As to the manuscripts, we would point especially to a very splendid specimen 
on vellum, written in ‘ Caractéres Batardes,” in the fifteenth century. It is 
described in the catalogue under the heading, ‘‘ Meun (Jean de), Ses ceuvres 
diverses,” and was knocked down for £570. Another manuscript, an hour-book 
of the fifteenth century, decorated with 31 miniatures in Camaieu gris, and bound 
by Derome, sold for £205. 


The Cheney collection, though nearly four times as extensive as the one we 
have just partly described, was, nevertheless, of nothing like the same importance. 
Most of the lots were of a very ordinary description, and though there were many 
good books, they were so scattered about the catalogue as to resemble a quantity 
of needles in a cartload of hay. The following are some of the entries : 

ZEsop’s Fables, in verse, by Ogilby, plates by Hollar, roy. folio, 1665, £2 15s. 
ZEsop and other Fabulists’ Select Fables, first edition, Birmingham, J. Baskerville, 
1761,£1 10s. Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, small 4to., Venezia, Aldo, 1545, £2 12s. 
Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, folio, 1693, £2 10s. Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, 
21 vols., the large etchings in a 4to. atlas, Vienna, 1802-21, with the supplement, 
1843, together 23 vols., £12 5s. Billing’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 








ie 2c 
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of Scotland, 4 vols., 1845-52, £7 12s. 6d. Boccaccio, il Decamerone, 5 vols., 
Londra (Parigi), 1757, £14. Castlemaine’s Account of the War between the 
Venetians and Turk, with portrait by Faithorne, 1666, £3 2s. 6d. Chippendale’s 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director, folio, 1754, £9. Congreve’s Works, 
3 vols., Baskerville’s fine edition, Birmingham, 1761, £7 15s. Dante Alighieri 
col Comento di C. Landino, 68 large and fine woodcuts, folio, Bressa per Boninum 
de Boninis, 1487, £43; this copy came from the Library of John Ruskin, and 
had his autograph. Dart’s History of Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. in 1, folio, 
n.d., £1 15s. De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols., illustrations by Cruikshank, 
1831, £1 4s. Drayton’s works, 4 vols.,1753, £2 11s. Englefield’s Walk Through 
Southampton, first and second editions, 2 vols. in 1, small 4to., Southampton, 
1801-5, £5 7s. 6d.; Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 12 vols. in 6, 1854-60, £26. 
The first edition of Fielding’s Amelia, 4 vols., 1752, £1 I9s.; of the same 
author’s Tom Jones, 6 vols., 1749, £2 5s. Gray’s Poems, first collected edition, 
1768, a very fine copy with autograph and MS. notes of John Wilkes, £4 14s. 
Lord Holland’s Account of the Lives and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio 
and Guillen de Castro, 2 vols., 1817, {11 10s. Homeri Odyssea Greece, first 
edition, folio, Florence, 1488, £7 15s. Hume’s History of England, 13 vols., 
large paper, Oxford, 1826-7, {5 7s. 6d. Knight on the Worship of Priapus, 
18 plates, 4to., 1786, a book privately printed and now very scarce, £8 5s. 
Langbaine’s Account of English Dramatic Poets, small 4to., Oxford, 1691, {10 ros. 

Milton’s Poems, 1645, with the rare portrait by Marshall, £31 10s. ; the first 
edition of the Paradise Lost, seventh title-page (see Book-Lore, vol. iii., p. 73), 
£9. The first edition of the Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, 1671, 
£5 5s. 

A very good copy of the Duke of Northumberland’s Alnwick Castle Anti- 
quities, 2 vols., 4to., privately printed, sold for {11 5s. A copy of the much- 
despised Ottley’s Italian School of Design, large paper, 1823, for £2 6s., being 
just ros. more than a similar copy brought at the Hotham sale a few weeks ago. 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 4to., 1813, £4 4s. Pepys’ Diary, by Braybrooke, 
1875-79, £7. Rogers’s Italy and Poems, 2 vols., Proof Impressions, and a very 
choice copy, purchased by Mr. Cheney at Rogers’s sale, 1830-4, £13 5s. 

We close our notice of this sale witha reference to Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
3 vols., first edition, 1851, 1853, 1855, £18 ros., and the same author’s Examples 
of the Architecture of Venice, 3 parts in 1, large paper, atlas folio, 1851, which 
sold for £50. 

Next month we hope to chronicle the result of the Strood Park sale, and the 
dispersion of the second portion of the library of the late Henry Stevens, of 


Vermont. 
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CAXTON AND HIS WORKS. 


wAIR WALTER SCOTT, in his delightful story the Antiquary, relates 
f how ‘Snuffy Davy,” who has since been identified with Clark, the 
bookseller of Bond Street, bought a perfect copy of The Game of Chess, 
the first book ever printed in England, for about two groschen, or 
twopence of our money. He in his turn sold it to Osborne for 
£20, who disposed of it to Askew for £60; and, as a climax, the precious volume 
was knocked down to Royalty itself for £170, at the sale of the last-named gentle- 
man’s effects. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a word of truth in the whole of this story, 
and probably Sir Walter invented it to illustrate the theory of possibilities, which 
is ever present in some shape or other when an old book is disposed of. 

This theory assumes diverse forms according to the description of the 
volume. It is possible that it may contain an autograph, which will enhance its 
value a hundredfold ; there may be marginal notes or references in the hand- 
writing of some learned commentator long since passed away, and which show 
conclusively where such and such an idea, generally credited to a given author as 
original, had its rise. It is possible again, that between the leaves may 
be discovered something of value deposited there and forgotten by a former 
owner; and, finally, it is also possible, that a book bought for two groschen may 
turn out to be worth some hundreds of shillings, and perhaps pounds. All 
these contingencies give a charm to the practice of book-collecting, and it is 
just these which have in the first instance excited the desire of knowledge in the 
breast of many a man who has subsequently become a giant book-hunter—a 
perfect Nimrod, ardent in the chase. 

One success, though a very small one, leads to further research, and men have 
been known who possessed such a passionate longing for a “‘ find” that they have 
bought up whole libraries as they stood, in the hope of discovering some stray 
volume of unique interest. Such an one was Richard Heber the Bibliotaph, 
who had collections of miscellaneous books at Paris, Antwerp, Brussels, and other 
continental towns, to say nothing of London, where the élite of his treasures 
were deposited. The books were sold by auction after his death; the sale 
occupied 202 days, and flooded the market with rubbish—a curious termination 
to a life of gigantic speculation. Heber must, indeed, have been consumed 
with the possibility theory ; just as John Bagford, F.S.A., the arch Vandal and 
Biblioclast of the universe, held it in derision. The former bought anything and 
everything in the hope of acquiring a little; the latter, with an acumen worthy of 
a better cause, found that little—to him a title-page—and this he forthwith 
ripped out, and mounted with others in a book. 
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John Bagford’s collection of Title-pages, in 67 folio volumes, is now deposited 
in the British Museum, and the only consolation a book-lover has when he views 
the melancholy exhibition is, that the closing hours of the mutilator were embittered 
because he had been unable to discover and destroy a Caxton. This would have 
been the crown and glory of a not unsuccessful career; but, for a very obvious 
reason, it was denied him. It was not that Mr. Bagford lacked energy; on the 
contrary, he was indefatigable; nor that he was deficient in means, for he had 
enough and to spare—but simply because title-pages were unknown in England 
until 1491, the very year in which Caxton died. Had he lived another twelve 
months, Mr. Bagford’s hopes would probably have been realized to the full; as it 
is, the collection lacks one great feature, and stands like a wall denuded of its 
coping-stone. 

Collectors of old books, who haunt the stalls of unfrequented streets and 
do not altogether despair of some day stumbling upon a specimen of the great 
English printer’s work, need have no fear of Mr. Bagford, nor of any of his 
disciples. 

This absence of a title-page is not the only test by which a Caxton may be 
known, for if it were, what would be done in those numerous cases where a 
volume is imperfect ? 

There are other distinguishing features by which such a work may be 
identified, and in particular it is necessary to note that Caxton’s type is always 
Gothic or Old English; if a single word occurs in Roman or Italic letters, then 
the book is none of his, Again, this printer never used commas nor catchwords ; 
the latter were omitted altogether, and for the former he substituted a line 
thus, /. 

But all these characteristics are ascribed to other printers as well, as, for 
instanceu, to Lettou and Machlinia, of London, who flourished in 1480; Veldener, 
of Utrecht; and Gerard Leeu, of Antwerp. These printers, moreover, used 
type almost exactly like that of Caxton, so much so that an unpractised person 
would be quite unable to tell one from the other. 

As Mr. Blades, the biographer of Caxton, has pointed out, the distinction 
lies in the measurement, which differs slightly in every case. Caxton employed 
no less than six different sizes of type, each of which is, as already stated, either 
Gothic or Old English. The exact measurements are as under : 


No. 1 nes 22 lines measure 54 inches. 
2 20 » RR 5% inches. 
3 20 « as 52 inches. 
4 90 a ve 3} to 4 inches. 
5 2 » ee 4% inches. 
6 ae - 5¢ inches. 


It may be suggested that the capability of telling a Caxton is of little or no 
practical importance, since these books are so rare as seldom or never to be met 
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with. This, however, is not so, for since 1819, no less than 28 specimens have 
been discovered by one or other of these tests; and of these 17 were previously 
unknown. 

There is, in fact, no telling what rarities may not lie concealed in ancestral 
libraries, old church collections, and in the farmhouses in different parts of the 
country; and even an odd leaf would be worth considerably more than its weight 
in gold. 

What has become, for instance, of the fifteen books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which Caxton, in his preface to the Golden Legende, distinctly says that he 
printed? Hitherto no copy has been discovered, nor any fragment of a copy. 

Where is the Lyfe of Robert Erle of Oxenford, mentioned in the preface to 
the Four Sons of Aymon ? What was the great printer doing between the years 
1486-8, during which time, so far as can be discovered, he printed nothing ? 
These, and many similar questions, are important, as raising a very strong 
probability that the Bibliography of Caxton is very far from being complete. 

Books of this kind, and of this rarity, are surrounded with a halo which 
intensifies in brightness every year. The desire to possess them is not based 
upon the changing vagaries of fashion, but upon a permanent and substantial 
basis, evidenced by the rapidly increasing prices obtained by the booksellers and 
in the auction-rooms. 

There may, in truth, be many specimens, good, bad, and indifferent, under 
our very noses, and we are unable to distinguish them. Henceforward, whenever 
we see a book which lacks a title-page, let us think twice before we pass it by. 
It may so be that Mr. John Bagford, F.S.A., has stolen a march upon us; but 
then, again, he may have thrown the volume aside in disgust, to our great 
advantage and profit. 





IT is curious that the art of printing should pay a living tribute to the much-controverted maxim, 
“ Out of evil good may come ;” but it is, nevertheless, a fact that this discovery was, on its very 
conception, turned to an improper purpose. In 1462 Fiist came to Paris with a supply of printed 
Bibles, which he sold as manuscripts for 50 crowns each. The market value of such productions, 
had they been what they were described to be, would have been from 400 to 500 crowns each. 
Fiist was arrested, not for the fraud, but on a suspicion of witchcraft, and only cleared himself by 
disclosing his secret. No sooner was this made known than presses were started all over the 
country, principally in Lyons, in which town it may be remembered the famous printer, William Le 
Roy, established himself in 1473. In such a way was the typographic art ushered into the world. 
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THE DAWN OF THE XIXTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
SENS EVER certainly in the history of the world have there been so many 
get | sudden changes in the existing order of things social as have 
ey, happened since the present century commenced to dawn. Net 
maa} =only over England, but all Europe as well, a huge wave of en- 
lightenment has swept with irresistible rush, carrying before it 
manners and customs which seemed part and parcel of the constitution, and 
substituting the radically new for the established old. Referring to our own 
country of eighty years ago, decrepit watchmen essayed to keep London in 
order, doing nightly battle with gay young “sparks ” of the Tom and Jerry type, 
while houses across the street were being rifled of their contents. Bow Street 
runners did the duty of modern detectives; Sedan-chairs, at 1s. 6d. an hour, 
took persons to balls and evening parties, surrounded by linkmen, who ex- 
tinguished their torches in the inverted extinguisher which was fixed in the 
railings before every pretentious house—one of these extinguishers may be 
seen in St. James’s Square to this day, and there are doubtless many others 
yet in existence. Science has undergone a complete revolution; the power of 
steam and electricity has changed the very current of our daily thoughts, and 
almost annihilated distance. Manners, dress, and even food were so completely 
different from those of the present time, that the very mention of them is sufficient 
to raise a smile. People are no longer hanged for stealing sheep, nor suspended 
in chains; nor are suicides buried with a stake through the heart at four cross 
roads or streets. ‘‘Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis’—the only 
maxim that will never change while the earth continues to revolve—is as true 
now as it was a hundred years ago, and will be equally as true a hundred years 
hence, when our descendants look back upon us with the same curiosity as we 
now regard our progenitors and their customs in the past. 

We have changed indeed; changed so completely and thoroughly that the 
people who lived and moved and had the same hopes and aspirations as we have 
now, seem like shadows, noiselessly flitting about a business as spectral as 
themselves. 

It is, however, pleasant to revive old memories, even at the expense of an 
occasional heartache when we reflect on what will have become of us a century 
to come; and as it is pleasant, so in a much greater degree is it instructive, 
for a comparison of then and now is perhaps not altogether so much in favour 
of the “ now” as we are apt at times to suppose. 

What if means of communication were more primitive, if trade did not 
surge and swell, become congested the one day and boil over the next, producing 
a race of mortals who hurry here and there like the tenants of a disturbed ant- 
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hill, telegraphing, telephoning, wearing out their lives, spending their ‘‘ whole 
summer while ’tis May”? Perhaps people were more honest and contented 
then. What matter if the Government of the day looked with suspicion on 
sudden and sweeping reforms, based on ephemeral calculations or on no calcu- 
lation at all, so long as its word could be depended upon, and its honour 
remained unimpaired? There is much worthy of imitation in the past, even as 
there is also much to be avoided. 

Mr. John Ashton in his recent work, The Dawn of the XIXth Century in 
England (T. Fisher Unwin), takes us back to the time when many extraordinary 
things were being done. For instance, in the year 1802, the income tax was 





JOHN BULL AND HIS FAMILY TAKING LEAVE OF THE INCOME TAX. 


got rid of, notwithstanding the fact that a long and very expensive war with the 
French had only just terminated. This tax was originally proposed as a war tax, 
but faith was kept with the people, and with the cessation of the war the tax 
died. Mr. Ashton reproduces a very amusing satirical print by Woodward, 
showing the departure of the incubus in question. ‘ Farewell, Johnny! 
remember me!” To which John Bull, relieved of the presence, growls out: 
‘Yes, d—n thee, I have reason to remember thee! but good-bye. So thou’rt 
off, I don’t care. Go where thou wilt, thou’lt be a plague in the land thou 
lightest on !”’ 

Poor John Bull! war or no war, thou wilt take leave of thy senses ere the 
income tax takes leave of thee. 

Talking of taxes reminds us that national discontent has ever arisen at the 
bare mention of them, and, therefore, when in 1805 war was again declared, 
and it became necessary to provide suitable funds for the maintenance and 
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efficiency of the army and navy, Ministers commenced to look round in fear 
and trembling for fresh subjects for taxation, They first imposed duties on 
legacies, letters passing through the post, and horses, all of which were taken 
without much demur; but when it came to a tax on salt, squabbles grew fierce, 
and much good eloquence was expended both in its behalf and against it. 
Legislators declared that it would hamper bacon and ham curing, and besides, 
Mr. Bull had an objection to see Pitt as 


BILLY IN THE SALT-BOX. 


The Bill, however, passed; the army and navy commenced operations; 
Lord Nelson was killed at Trafalgar; a small loaf cost 1s. 44d., and wheat was 
g5s. a quarter. 

Mr. Ashton states, and we agree with him, that perhaps as good a test as 
any of the civilization of a nation is its roads. In the early part of this century 
the great highways were well made, but the lesser roads were some of them in 
such a shocking state of repair that it was not an uncommon occurrence 
for a stage-coach to drive into a rut and turn bodily over. Considering the 
number of persons travelling, there were far more accidents, and of a serious 
kind, than in these days of railways. Travelling was not, however, so dilatory 
as is sometimes supposed, for money could then, as now, effect a great deal. For 
instance, the Annual Register for March 24th, 1802, states that “ Mr. Hunter 
performed his journey from Paris to London in twenty-two hours, the shortest 
space of time that journey has ever been made in.” Considering that the 
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BEING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
“BOOK LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 


HIS volume appeals to a special class of book- 
lovers—those who love illustrated books, It is 
meant to tell the amateur how the pictures he 
admires were produced, and to assist the author in 
deciding how his book is to be illustrated. Even 

the printer may here perhaps learn something about a depart- 
ment of his business to which—as he is beginning to find out— 
it is desirable he should direct more of his attention than he 
has been in the habit of giving to it. 

The technical student, though this book is not intended 
specially for him, will also learn a good deal about the advances 
which have of recent years been made in applying photographic 
methods to the work of the engraver. 

The various processes, beginning with ordinary photographic 
printing, and passing gradually through collotype, photo- 
lithography, ‘“‘chemical engraving” or phototype, up to photo- 
gravure, the process by which large engravings of pictures are 
now so successfully produced, are all carefully described with 
much clearness, so as to render them intelligible to readers 
of ordinary intelligence, but without special technical knowledge. 











Their suitability for various purposes is pointed out, and the 
different applications for which they are each specially adapted 
are indicated. The work will therefore be a convenient guide 
to those who wish to illustrate their writings in the most suitable 
way, and are in doubt how to attain their object. 

Those who are themselves possessed of sufficient artistic 
power to make their own sketches and are uncertain how best 
to have them reproduced will find here the information they 
seek, and for their benefit special instructions are given as to the 
manner in which drawings for reproduction should be prepared. 

To the large public who love books of all sorts, and who are 
interested in that which relates to their production, the work may 
be safely commended, as it deals with a most important branch 
of the subject and one so new that it has hardly yet been 
treated at all except in scattered articles in technical and scientific 
journals. 


VOLUMES IN THE SAME SERIES. 


OW TO FORM A LIBRARY. 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, FS.A. 


ex HE object of this work is to provide information for 
those who are interested in the forming of Libraries, 
whether those who propose creating a library for 
themselves, or desire to know something practically 
of the collection of books for other purposes. This 
information is given in a condensed and accessible form, and the 
reader is constantly referred to further sources where wider and 
more detailed knowledge can be obtained. 


CONTENTS. 
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How Men have formed | Public Libraries. | Special Bibliographies. 
Libraries. Private Libraries. Publishiny Societies. 
How to Buy. General Bibliographies. } Child’s Library. 


One Hundred Books. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
*‘ An admirable guide to the best bibliographies and books of reference. 
- . . « dtis altogether a volume to be desired.”’— Globe. 
“*Everything about this volume is satisfactory—paper, type, margin, size, 
above all, the contents.”—St. Fames’s Gazette. 


‘* Supplies in acompact form much that the librarian and book-lover could 
not obtain elsewhere without lengthy research.”,—Ox/ford Chronicle. 
















































OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND 
NCIENT CUISINE. 
By WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. 


Na. R. HAZLITT gives in this work a historical sketch of 

ky «the subject of cookery as supplied by the literature 
of this and other countries; he also furnishes a very 
complete bibliography of Cookery Books, with much 
curious and amusing information gleaned from them ; 
incidentally much little-known and out-of-the-way information is 
supplied concerning the progress of the science of preparing 
food, with the gradual modification of dressing and serving it, 
the introduction of cooking and feeding utensils and implements ; 
the diet of the English yeomanry and poor; the use of the public 
tavern and cook shop, the ancient etiquette of the table, and 
many other points of interest which are rarely studied, but 
which yield much quaint and entertaining matter. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_ “Full of curious information, this work can fairly claim to be a philosophical 
history of our national cookery.”’—J/orning Post. 






‘‘ The curiosities of the art of cookery and its literature, fully deserves a 
place in the book-lover’s library.””-— Bookseller. 





(HE LITERATURE OF |OCAL 
NSTITUTIONS. 
By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


‘The work is divided into the following sections :— 
1. Locat GovEKNMENT GENERALLY ! IV, THE MUNICIPAL BOROUGH 
11. THE SHIRE v. THE GUILDS 
HI. THE HUNDRED. vi. THE MANOR 
vu. THK TOWNSHIP AND PARISH 






amcseey ACII of these sections is prefaced by a short but con- 
/ densed historical account of the institution with which 
it deals, pointing out its most interesting features. 
This is followed by a classified list of books and 
other documents relating to the subject. The copious 
index of localities and subjects treated of in the text, puts the 
informatior? the work contains at the easy command of the reader. 
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average time now occupied is about nine hours, Mr. Hunter’s journey can be 
regarded as only little short of marvellous. 

The English have from time immemorial been remarkably fond of gambling, 
and there is no doubt that but for the interference of the law, the “Hells” 
would at this day be as numerous as gin-palaces. 

In the early part of the century, lotteries were encouraged by the State, and 
every club was a gambling-house. Some of the club books containing records 
of bets are vastly entertaining, for the spectators seemed to vie with each other 





WATCHMEN GOING ON DUTY. 1808. 


in inventing curious and out-of-the-way contingencies upon which to hazard 
their money at long odds. 

In 1806 the Marquis of H——d won 60,000, and the Earl of B——e 
£50,000, clear of all deductions; but, on the other hand, the above-named 
Marquis lost, a few weeks later, no less than £13,000 of his ill-gotten gains at 
one sitting. 

The only species of gambling which was at all discouraged by the State was 
the private lottery, that being looked upon as eminently wicked, no doubt from 
the fact that it would have absorbed some of the profit which would otherwise 
have gone into the pockets of a paternal rule. The last public lottery in 
England was drawn in October, 1826. 

As great a change as any which has taken place in the internal government 
of London must be attributed to Sir Robert Peel’s introduction of the modern 
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police, a body of men efficient for all purposes, if only properly handled. How 
the largest city the world has ever seen could preserve its existence a single 
week under the old régime it is impossible to conjecture, unless it be that the 
“‘roughs” of Whitechapel and the Mint were more orderly and better disposed 
in those days than in ours. This is the only plausible inference, for were the 
















































































WATCH-HOUSE, MARYLEBONE. 1808. 


police to be withdrawn from the East-end for twenty-four hours during this year 
of our Lord, there would not be one stone left on the top of another. If the 
mob behave regardless of consequences in the West, it is difficult to imagine 
what they would not do in the terra cognita of the East. 

English manners and customs are changing every day. Even our ideas rest 
on new bases of thought to which our grandfathers were strangers. New 
factions, political, religious, social, spring up, and dissolve again, like a summer 
cloud. They would be forgotten but for the chronicler of the hour, who records 
their doings and “ spies out all their ways.” 
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KING JAMES I. AS AN AUTHOR. 


(Continued from p. 20.) 


HE King’s dislike of tobacco was, as is well known, so intense that 
there are many who attribute the cowardly murder of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to a lingering spite which kept possession of the royal 
breast on this very account. Whether this surmise be correct or 
not we do not presume to say—it is to be hoped there is no founda- 
tion for it; but there can, unfortunately, be little doubt that the King had a very 
long memory for anything that offended him—his mother’s execution only 
excepted—and bore grudges of more than usual malignity for years. ‘He never 
forgot any little episode that militated against his own notions of propriety or 
interfered with his personal comfort, and was apt to revenge himself on a sudden 
and at most inconvenient times. 

The Counterblaste to Tobacco, a small pamphlet which has been reproduced in 
Arber’s edition of the “‘ English Reprints,” is one headlong, unreasoning, as well as 
unreasonable, invective against “‘ the weed’ and those who indulge in the bane- 
ful practice of smoking it. It is described as a “ stinking and unsavorie Antidot 
against a corrupted and execrable Maladie, the Stinking Soffumigation whereof 
they yet use against that deasease, making so one canker or venime to eat out 
another.” After this typical introduction, the royal author proceeds to aim a 
savage sneer at Sir Walter by remarking: “ It is not so long since the first entry 
of this abuse amongst us here ... It was neither brought in by King, Great 
Conqueror, nor learned Doctor of Phisicke ;” as though that had anything to do 
with the merits or demerits of the herb in question, or in any way affected its 
value or the reverse. 

How early the authorship of the Counterblaste was avowed it would be diffi- 
cult to say; but it is generally considered to have been long before its insertion 
in the collected edition of the King’s works published in 1616, referred to and 
collated in the third volume of Book Lore, page 42. 

But King James did not rest satisfied with mere words, for on the 17th o1 
October, 1604, he issued a kind of rescript to Thomas Earl of Dorset, who was at 
that time Lord High Treasurer. 

In this he enjoins his “ right trustie and right well-beloved Cousen ” to levy 
a tax of 6s. 8d. on every pound of tobacco coming into the realm, and to see that 
smugglers should forfeit not only the tobacco, but should also undergo further 
penalties and corporal punishment as well. This rescript, like the pamphlet, 
abounds in abuse, such phrases as “ excessivelie taken by a nomber of ryotous 
and disordered Persons of meane and base Condition,” who are thereby “ dryven 
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to unthriftie Shifts onelie to maynteyne their gluttonous exercise,” and so on, being 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to read the pamphlet and this Commissio 
pro Tabacco will readily perceive that once more had King James entirely lost his 
head—once again had he viewed a social question from a wrong standpoint. 
Give the King two roads, the one leading to truth and the other to error, he 
would, like the cotter’s pig, persistently choose the latter; not by design—far 
from it—but because he had no aptitude for determining the difference between 
them. There are persons who in argument invariably take the wrong side, and 
with distorted vision argue to a false conclusion. To err is human, but to do so 
repeatedly, and after careful and deliberate consideration, is the fate of those 
whom the gods first drive mad. 

Judged from the standpoint of results, the most satisfactory test of all, King 
James was wrong in every view he took. He declared for witchcraft, as we have 
seen, and personally cross-examined the accused, subsequently ordering them off 
to flames and torments: he was wrong. He taught his son the art of “ kingcraft,”’ 
and grafted in his mind the teaching of the Basilicon Doron to guide him on his 
way: he was wrong, for it guided his son’s feet to Whitehall one January 
morning, for the last time. He cursed tobacco and the person who introduced 
it, prophesying all kinds of diseases as the result of indulging in it. He levied 
what was at the time an almost prohibitive tax on its importation, declared that 
persons who took it prostituted one of God’s gifts—a sweet and wholesome 
breath : he was wrong again—trebly wrong this time, for no disease results from 
tobacco-smoking ; at least, we never heard of one being directly engendered ; 
while in innumerable instances—perhaps more than we are aware of—the prac- 
tice is a direct preventive. Again, the tax seemed to encourage smokers; and 
they have, moreover, gone on increasing ever since, in spite of the well-meaning 
efforts of King James and the Anti-Tobacco Society to prevent them doing so. It 
is not seriously asserted that any of God’s gifts are prostituted in the way 
suggested. 

The light of time and experience has distinctly declared against King James 
and all his opinions, but even in his lifetime they were not destined to escape 
question. 

In 1614 William Barclay published at Edinburgh a flat contradiction to the 
Counterblaste—viz., Nepenthes, or the Vertues of Tobacco—and many early smokers, 
including Sir Robert Ayton and Edmund Gardiner, issued treatises that must 
have cut his Majesty to the quick. Since those early days, books and pamphlets, 
sonnets and verses of every description have been printed and published in praise 
of the weed ; and there is even a newspaper, Cope’s Tobacco Plant, devoted to this 
‘custome lothsome to the eye, hateful to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, 
dangerous to the Lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest re- 
sembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 
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These remarks are not, of course, penned in the interest of tobacco or 
tobacco-smokers, or of any other commodity or body of men; for to us it would 
matter little if the whole world were to renounce smoking and chewing and 
snuffing and all the various practices which have grown out of the parent 
stem. 

Tobacco may be noxious as well as obnoxious, and the smoking of it may be 
a disgusting, loathsome practice fit only for “lewd and idle persons;” but, 
curiously enough, the world, taken in the mass, seems to think the contrary. - To 
such an extent does the practice prevail nowadays, that were it possible for King 
James to come to earth again, he might even follow it himself, and, after the 
manner of the teetotaler who breaks his pledge, fall violently into the opposite 
extreme. 

We cannot conclude this article without referring to one other particular in 
which King James shone as an author. In his day puns flourished exceedingly, 
and it appears that his Majesty was himself so great an adept in the art of playing 
upon words that he made very few bishops or privy councillors that had not some 
time or other signalized themselves by a joke. 

The nature of the quibbles in which the King indulged may be gathered from 
the following specimens of his wit : 

Six courtiers, by name John Adamson, James Fairlie, Patrick Sands, 
Andrew Young, James Reid, and William King, once engaged in a spirited argu- 
ment before his Majesty, who, after listening sagaciously for a while, went off to 
supper, and doubtless also to think out the running fire he intended to pour forth 
for their admiration. Later on he called the disputants in, and commenced : 

** Adam was father of all, and Adam’s Son had the first part of this act. The 
defender is justly called Fairlie (Wonder). His thesis had some Fairlies in it, and 
he sustained them very fairly, and with many fairlies given to the oppugners. 

** And why should not Mr. Sands be the first to enter the sands? But now 
I clearly see that all sands are not barren, for certainly he hath shewn a fertile 
wit. 

“Mr. Young is very old in Aristotle. Mr. Reid need not be red with blushing 
for his acting this day. Mr. King disputed very kingly and of a kingly purpose, 
concerning the royal supremacy of reason above anger and all passions.” 

We have considered King James I. in his characters of author and punster, 
but in which he excelled it would be somewhat difficult to say. There may be 
mines of wealth secreted even in the jocular effusion mentioned above, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary. His prose writings may contain much learning 
and wisdom, which, like his acts done in the flesh, may be hidden in one intricate 
and brain-softening cryptograph. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. RUSKIN has never been particularly distinguished as a “ People’s author,” for each successive 
edition of his many works has been published at a prohibitive’price. It is only rich men who 
can afford to read Ruskin ; and in many parts of the country, where public libraries are unknown, 
this fascinating author is wrapped in impenetrable mystery. Mr. Allen, of Orpington, the 
publisher of the Seven Lamps and the Stones of Venice, at last announces cheap issues of two 
books which have hitherto only been accessible either in the rare first editions or in the costly 
octavo-re-issue. These are Zime and Tide by Weare and Tyne, and The Crown of Wild Olive. 

cm» 

9 

IT is somewhat surprising that in these days of education and progress any auctioneer should 

be so ignorant as to include the first edition of Keats’s Eadymion in a parcel, and knock the lot 
down for four shillings. This, however, actually occurred at a sale at Saffron Walden a few days 
ago, where a very fine copy of the book in question, in its original boards, was sold with a 
quantity of rubbish for this precise sum. From five to six pounds would have been nearer 
the mark. 


THE facsimiles of the first edition of Burns's Poems, which will shortly be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, will be encased in a binding of wood taken from the bedroom of the house at 
Dumfries where the poet breathed his last. The large paper copies of the reprint will be issued 
in cabinets of the same material. e 


In the June number of Book-Lore reference was made, at page 32, to a poem entitled 
Leonanie, said to be the production of Edgar Allen Poe. It is to be feared that this work of art 
will never appear in any future authentic edition of his poems, since the Chicago Daily News 
claims it for one James Whitcombe Riley, who is, or was, a sign-painter ; and another paper, of 
equal authority and credit, declares it to be merely a parody of another parody, which it sets out 
in full. It would, perhaps, be highly inconvenient to produce the original manuscript. The New 
York Critic, of June 19, indignantly protests against the assumption that z¢ (the journal) was 
“taken in.” 

- 


Mr. MARTIN TUPPER’s latest production, Wy Life as an Author, has not been well received 
by the critics, who apparently object to his style more than to the matter of his work. The 
Atheneum cannot accept the authors judgment of his poetry, or, indeed, the estimate he has 
formed of his own character, although he is assured that “this difference of opinion does not 
prevent us from seeing in the writer of this singularly frank narrative many estimable qualities.’ 
Probably no book created a greater furore than the Proverbial Philosophy, and certainly none 
has been so much abused. Of the merits or demerits of this work it is too late in the day to 
inquire, but it must surely have been gall and wormwood for Mr. Tupper to find his ballad, 
“Never give up,” placed in all the wards of a Philadelphia Lunatic Asylum. There is no 
subject that comes amiss to Mr. Tupper’s pen, as witness the following ode in anticipation of Her 
Majesty’s jubilee : 

Be glad, O grateful England, 
Triumphant shout and sing, Land! 
As from each belfried steeple 
The clanging joy-bells sound, 
Let all our happy people 
The wandering world around, 
Rejoice with the joy this jubilee brings, 
Circling the globe as with seraphim wings. 

WE have received a copy of the Guide to the Exhibition of Manuscripts and Printed Books 
lately on view at the Art Gallery, Aberdeen. The exhibition, which took place under the auspices 
of the British Association, owed its existence in a great measure to the response made by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres when applied to on the subject. 
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_ . The Earl lent many valuable books and manuscripts, which, with others, are commented upon 
in the Guide, the result being a very useful work on bibliography. 

Mr. J. P. Edmond, of 54, Queen Street, Aberdeen, has a number of copies left, which he will 
forward to anyone on receipt of 3d., the amount required for postage. 


- 


THE newest venture in “Society journalism” is announced under the title of Rotten Row. 
Out of the numberless journals of this class which have from time to time been started in London, 
only two, namely, the World and Truth, have done any good. It remains to be seen what 
position Rotten Row will take, but it will require to be very well edited if it is to succeed. The 
public seem to be getting tired of the vapid backstairs gossip which constitutes the pabulum 
supplied by these publications in the great majority of instances. 





THE Scottish History Society, which has been founded with the object of discovering and 
printing, under selected editorship, unpublished documents illustrative of the civil, religious, and 
social history of Scotland, will have a wide field for its labours. There are, doubtless, large 
numbers of valuable documents which lie scattered inedited, and in a great measure unexamined, 
in the archives of public institutions and of private families throughout the country. That these 
should remain practically unknown is a national loss. The Earl of Rosebery, LL.D., is the 
president, and Professor Masson the chairman of council, 


? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Northamptonshire Notes and Queries states that, some time ago, 
a bookworm was brought to him for examination. It proved to be the caterpillar of the moth 
(Ecophora pseudospretella, and was in appearance a maggot about 3 inch long and } inch thick, 
yellowish-white in colour, with a horny head, and six legs, all crowded in the front part of the body. 
It was kept for some little time in an old Prayer-book, but the quality of the paper did not 
suit its fastidious taste, and after a brief existence it died. The identification of the bookworm 
has at all times been a difficult matter, but it seems probable that there are many varieties, just as 
there are many species of moths. At any rate, the above description does not agree with. others 
which have recently been published. ~ 


THE Fifteenth Annual Report of the Rochdale Free Library has just been issued. This 
library is open to the public every day in the week, and from the report it appears that no less 
than 5,330 persons availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them, by visiting the institution 
on seven consecutive Sundays. This average of 760 readers per Sunday, in a small town like 
Rochdale, shows clearly enough that the efforts of those who oppose what they call an attempt to 
desecrate the Lord’s-day, might be turned with advantage into another channel. 


e 


THE study of folk-lore has made very rapid strides of late, and some excellent books 
have been published to meet the popular demand. Students will be pleased to know that 
Dr. Callaway, who is well known in connection with the subject, has in hand a great mass of notes 
and fresh material on various cognate matters which it is understood he will send to the Folk- 
Lore Society for publication. The work of arrangement will probably take some little time to 
complete. 2 


IN connection with the forthcoming visit of the British Association to Birmingham, it is 
proposed to exhibit a collection of locally printed books. Baskerville will of course be largely 
represented, and if the committee succeed in forming a good assortment of specimens of his work, 
the result will be interesting to many outside Birmingham. Mr. R. Tedder, the biographer of 
3askerville, catalogues 55 works of his which, independently of new editions, were printed 
between the years 1757 and 1774. Some of these are very rare, and a few absolutely unique. 


. 


A story is going the round of the press under the title, “A Lucky Find.” It is said that, 
among the books belonging to General Douglas, R.A., recently sold by auction at Calcutta, a good 
copy of Hippocrates’ Prescriptions, 350 years old, sold for 20 rupees ; and further, that a copy of 
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the same edition was sold some time ago in London for £1,200. This may be true; but no doubt 
many persons would like to know, firstly, what edition is referred to ; and secondly, when and 
under what circumstances a copy was sold in London for the sum quoted. 


a 


IT is more than 300 years since the Genevan printer in 1562 sent out into the world the 
famous Whig Bible, so called because Matthew v. verse 9 is made to read “ Blessed are the place- 
makers.” The edition is a rare one, and is very seldom found in a perfect condition. The 
catalogue of the Strood Park Library, lot 481, contains a copy which, as usual, is sold with all 
faults. The same catalogue is especially rich in Bibles and Prayer Books, among which may be 
noticed Coverdale’s Bibles of 1535 and 1550, the Sixtine Bible, 1590, and a good copy of Cranmer’s 
Great Bible, printed by Whitchurch in 1539. 


a 


AMONG the curiosities of journalism may be mentioned the A/uagagliniit, an Esquimaux 
paper published at Godshaab, a small Danish settlement on the west coast of Greenland. The 
editor, L. Miller, is also a poet ; and all his productions, the paper included, are printed in the 
Esquimaux language. A short time ago this enterprising journalist joined the expedition of 
Nordenskjild for the exploration of the interior of Greenland, in order to be in a position to supply 
his paper with illustrated reports of the journey. 
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An Account of the Chief Libraries of New Zealand, with an Appendix. By C. W. HOLGATE, B.A. 
London : J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 1886, 

Mr. Holgate’s pamphlet, though of small general interest, should be valuable in the colony to 
which it refers, Rapidly as New Zealand has advanced, the progress she has made is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the department of education. Forty-five years ago there was not a 
single public library in the whole colony ; at the present day there are twenty-one institutions, all 
of which are minutely described by Mr. Holgate. We are not in a position to test the correctness 
of the data or statistics which the author gives, but we can say that he appears to have been at 
considerable pains to collect as many details as possible, and has brought his information well up 
to date, as witness the references to Mr. Sala’s contributions to the Daly Telegraph on “The 
Land of the Golden Fleece.” 


Abednego Sellar, Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, 1686-90. By the REv. J. INGLE DREDGE. 
Plymouth : W. H. Luke. 1886. 

This is a reprint from the Western Antiguary, and has been privately issued. Abednego 
Sellar was born in Plymouth, became a servitor at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1662, left there 
without a degree, and subsequently became Rector of Kenn, in Devonshire. Eventually he had 
the benefice of Lincoln bestowed on him, which he lost through being a non-juror. This is the 
outline of a biography as told by Mr. Dredge, who, we may add, appends a list of Sellar’s works, 
ten in number. 


Recent Egyptian Discoveries concerning Joseph, Moses, and the Exodus. By DAVID BURNETT, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archzology. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 1886. 

In this book Mr. Burnett seeks to identify Joseph with the Aah of Egypt, whose names or 
titles frequently occur in hieroglyphics subsequent to the eleventh dynasty. The arguments upon 
which this supposition is based may be plain enough to an Egyptologist, but to the ordinary 
reader they will be found exceedingly intricate, since a great deal has to be learned of the meaning 
of hieroglyphics before any real progress can be made. This study is much more general than it 
used to be, and to those who take an interest in literature of the kind we can recommend this 
work as a very useful treatise upon the subject to which it relates. 


WE have received the following catalogues : Ellis and Scrutton, 29, New Bond Street, W.; 
John Noble, 10 and 12, Castle Street, Inverness ; James Coleman, 9, Tottenham Terrace, Totten- 
ham, N.; B. H. Blackwell, 50, Broad Street, Oxford ; F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, Germany ; Walter 











IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a w nce, and become so agitated that 
of power of the dig gestive juices in ‘the | they require some time to calm and collect 
stomach to convert w hat we eat and drink| themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- | exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused | | ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
by everything which weakens the system 'all appearance of disease ; but the excite- 
in general, or the stomach in particular.|ment produced by an agreeable change 
From it proceed nearly all the diseases to | vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
which we are liable ; for it is very certain, Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
that if we could always keep the stomach | restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
right, we should only die by old age or) ful dreams and startings, and affording 
accident. Indigestion produces a great little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
variety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst |is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the most prominent of its miserable effects ‘and oppression upon the chest, night- 
are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, | mare, &c. 
sometimes attended with a constant crav-| It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
ing for drink, a distension or feeling of| the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, | constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi- 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, | gestion there will probably be something 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps} peculiar to each; but be they what they 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels :|may, they are all occasioned by the food 
in some cases of depraved digestion there | becoming a burden rather than a support 
is nearly a complete disrelish for food, but | to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as medicine most wanted is that which will 
at the stated period of meals persons so | afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
afflicted can eat heartily, although without | digestive organs, and give energy to the 
much gratification ; a long train of nerv ous|nervous and musc ular systems—nothing 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, |can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
general debility, great languidness, and in- | effect so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
capacity for exertion. ‘The minds of per-| 2xtract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable | has from time immemorial been highly 





en 


and desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
servable in the countenance ; they appear 
thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginary’dan- | 
ger, will start at any unexpected noise or | 


| esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
'dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 





cases of indigestion, gout in, the stomach, 
































































windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by | 
the most eminent practitioners as very | 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed | 
only, objection to its use has been the | 
large quantity of water which it takes toy 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and| 
which ‘must ‘be taken with it into the} 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint} 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble por- 
tion of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; | 
and, when one or even two ounces may 
be taken with advantage, it must at once | 
be seen how impossible it is to take a 
proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason whi 
it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always | 
been loaded with water, which tends in a| 
great measure to counteract, and very fre- | 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must} 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak- 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile | 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest | 
restorative qualities, and when_ properly |r 
taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLS| 


| 


are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- | 


dentally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes | 
to be one of the most valuable modern | 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the | 
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any circumstances, without danger or in- 
convenience. |A person exposed to cold 


|and wet a whole day or night could not! 


possibly receive any injury from taking 
them, buf, on the contrary, they would 
effectually prevent a cold being taken. 
After a long acquaintance witli and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties*of 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 


| them justice to say, that they are really the 


most valuable of all Tontc MEDICINEs. 
By the word tonic is meant, a -medicine 
which gives strength to ‘the stomach: suf- 
jficient to digest m proper quantities all 
| wholésome food, which increases the power 


|of every nerve and muscle of the human 


body, or, in other words, invigorates the 


'nervous and muscular systems. ‘The solid- 


ity or firmness of the whole tissue of the 
body, which so quickly follows the use of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the partial dila- 


| pidations from time or intemperance, and 


their lasting salutary influence on the whole 
frame, is most convincing, that in the 
smallest compass is contained the largest 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 


'a nature as to pervade the whole system, 


through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the constitu- 
tion against contagion ; as such, their gene- 
ral use is strongly recommended as a 


| preventative during the prevalence of ma- 
|lignant fever or other infectious diseases, 


and to persons attending sick rooms they 
are invaluable, as in no one instance have 
they ever failed in preventing the taking 
of illness, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 


essential and extractive matter of more| particularly recommended for all stomach 


than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample 


|complaints or indigestion, it will probably 


be expected that some advice should be 


| given respecting diet, though after all that 



















proof that they possess all, the fine aro-| has been written upon the subject, after 
matic and stomachic properties for which|the publication of volume upon volume, 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they|after the country has, as it were, been 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered | inundated with practical essays on diet, 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, |as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
in the same degree has their benefit been| unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
more immediate and decided. Mild in} it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, | | of inducing the public to regard them not, 
they may be taken at any age, and under! | but to adopt that course which is dictated by 
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a OBSERVATIONS, ON INDIGESTION: 3 
a nature, by reason, and by common sense. | same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
i Those persons who study the wholesomes, | the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 
t and are governed by the opinion of writers | ticing a variety offered, the bottle ever so 
x on diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in| enchanting, never forget that temperance 
i body and weak in mind. There can be no} tends to preserve health, and that health is 
| doubt that the palate ts designed to inform | the soul of enjoyment. But should an im- 
t us what is proper for the stomach, and. of propriety be at any time, or ever so often 
f course that must best instruct us what food | committed, by which, the stomach becomes 
" to take and what to avoid: we want no! overloaded or disordered, render. it. im- 
. other adviser. Nothing can be more clear} mediate aid by taking a dose of Worton’s 
than that those articles which are agreeable | Camomile Pills, whichwill so promptly assist 
. to the taste were by nature intended for|in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
1 our food and sustenance, . whether liquid | upon it that all-will soon be right again. 
Tl or solid, foreign or of native production ;| It is most’ certainly true that every per- 
. if theyare pure and ,unadulterated, no|son in,his lifetime consumes @ quantity of 
" harm need be dreaded by their use; they | noxious matter, which if taken}at one meal § 
» will‘only injure by abuse. . Consequently, | would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
| whatever the palate approves, eat and drink| of noxious matter which are introduced 
" y always in moderation, but never in excess ; | into our food, either by accident or wilful 
f keeping in mind that the first process of adulteration, which we find so often upset 
d digestion is performed in the mouth, the | the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
f second in the stomach ; and that, in order| foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
d that the stomach may be able to do its/ruination to health. ‘To preserve the con- 
e work properly, it is requisite the first pro-| stitution, it should be our constant care, if 
. cess should be well performed; this consists | possible, to counteract the effect of these 
st in masticating or chewing the solid food, | small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
r so as to break down and separate the fibres | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
1, and small substances of meat and vege-| constitution finds its way into the stomach, 
d table, mixing them well, and blending the |a friend should immediately be sent after 
vi whole together before they are swallowed ;| it, which would ~prevent its mischievous 
vw and it is particularly urged upon all to take| effects, and expel it altogether ; no better 
ne plenty of time to their meals and never eat|friend can be found—no, none which 
a in haste. Ifyou conform to this short and | will perform the task with greater certainty 
“a simple, but comprehensive advice, and find| than NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
s, that there are various things which others | And let it be observed that the longer this 
y eat and drink with pleasure and without | medicine is taken the less it will be wanted, 
A inconvenience, and which would be plea-| and it can in no case become habitual, as 
1g sant to yourself only that they disagree, |its entire action is to give energy and force 
r- you may at once conclude that the fault is| to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 

in the stomach, that it does not possess the|the source from which the whole frame 
ve power which it ought to do, that it wants | draws its succour and support. After an 
oh assistance, and the sooner that assistance | excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
ly is afforded the better. A very short trial | every occasion of the general health being 
Ne of this medicine will best prove how soon| at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
at it will put the stomach in a condition to| immediately taken, as they will stop and 
er perform with ease all the work which nature | eradicate disease at its commencement. 
e, intended for it. By its use you will soon Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
on be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever) that by the timely use of this medicine 
ot, is agreeable to the taste, and unable to| only, and a common degree of caution, 
be name one individual article of food which | any person may enjoy all the comforts 
el disagrees with or sits unpleasantly on the | within his reach, may pass through: life 
ot stomach. Never forget that a small meal | without an illness, and with the certainty 
rt, well digested affords more nourishment to| of attaining a healthy OL.D AGE. 
by the system than a large one, even of the} On account of their volatile properties, 
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they must be kept in bottles; and if 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, The 
closely corked their qualities are neither | large bottle contains the quantity of three 
impaired by time nor injured by any change | small ones, or Pi_ts equal to fourteen 
of climate whatever. Price 133d. and ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ' NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





































A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the f 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
































STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








“7 ‘HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and 
by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 








Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders so 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Proprietor 











therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special Caution against such 





imitations. 








All Purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two Z£Es. 


|/Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 


by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, in 
Packets, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Scott, 7, Bristol Place, Birmingham ; Samuel Waterhouse, Sun Buildings, Bradford ; Charles 
Lowe, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham ; Thomas Simmons, 164, Parade, Leamington ; James 
Roche, 1, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C.; B. Stretton, 7, London Lane, Hackney, E. Adso 
the following periodicals: The Book Buyer, 743, Broadway, New York ; Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, 9, College Street, Northampton ; Magazine of American History, 30, Lafayette Place, 
New York ; The Library Journal, 57, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Bibligraphical Contributions (No. 21), 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.; Literary Opinion, 150, Holborn, E.C.; Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswe. 
sen, Leipsic, Germany ; The Printing Times, 74, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; L’Art, 29, Cité d’Antin, 
Paris ; Courrier de Art, same addregs ; Bulletin du Bibliophile, 52, Rue de 1l’Arbre-sec, Paris ; 
The Critic, 18, Astor Place, New York ; The Colonies and India, with Exhibition Supplement, 
1€1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; Il Bibliofilo, Bologna, Italy ; Revue bibliographique universelle, 
195, Boulevard St. Germain ; The American Book Maker, 126, Duane Street, New York. 


——-- GPO —_— 
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THE biography of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, which Mr. Wemyss Reid has in preparation, 
will be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, in two volumes 8vo. This work promises to enter 
minutely into details, and it is stated that the materials necessary for the attainment of this object 
are very abundant. 


ACCORDING to the Czty Press, the Guildhall Library contains no less than 60,000 volumes 
upon various subjects. This library was founded in 1824 by Mr. Lambert Jones. at the instance 
of the Corporation of London, and at that time possessed only 1,700 volumes. This accession of 
readable matter is the more praiseworthy as the Guildhall Library is not included among those in- 
stitutions which are entitled, as a matter of right, to free copies of every published book. 


THE death is announced of Herr Frommann, the octogenarian bookseller of Jena. Both 
he and his father were intimate friends of Goethe. Herr Breier, the Austrian novelist, is also 
dead. 


GEORGE CHALMERS’ Caledonia is to be republished, with considerable additions. Mr. 
Gardner has obtained permission from the Curator of the Advocates’ Library to copy a number of 
manuscripts in the archives of that society which have hitherto been overlooked. 


Two volumes recently issued from the Psychological Press relate to the subject of spiritualism. 
The first, entitled ’7zw*t Two Worlds, contains a narrative of the life and work of William 
Eglington ; and the second, Birth and Death, purports to show conclusively that these terms are 
merely changes of form of perception, and must not be regarded as entrances into a different state 
of being. 

THE title of the Reciters’ Magazine will in future be the Reciter and Speaker. 


RECENT additions to the series of works issued by the Religious Tract Society include the 
Life of Latimer, by the late Rev. R. Demaus ; Adventures in Mongolia, an abridgment of the Rev. 
James Gilmour’s Among the Mongols; and Mrs, Walton’s Olive's Story. 


A NUMBER of important sales by auction have recently taken place. In addition to the 
Walker sale held on the 23rd and 24th of June, the Cheney sale on the 25th and three following 
days of the same month, and the Stevens dispersion on the Ist and 2nd of July, we notice the 
Pyne, Strood Park, and Tytheridge sales, all of which afforded capital opportunities for the acquisi- 
tion of rare books. 


THE Library Association offers a prize of three guineas yearly for an essay on some biblio- 
graphical subject to be proposed from time to time by the Council. This year’s competition will 
take the form of a paper on “ The Extension of the Free Libraries Acts to Small Places.” Manu- 
scripts must reach the hon. sec., Mr. C. E. Thomas, 2, South Square, Gray’s Inn, on or before the 
2oth of August instant. 


THE Academy states that the success of Sir Richard Burton’s privately printed version of 
The Thousand Nights and a Night has been so great that he has consented to allow the issue to 
the general public of a “ chastened” edition. The modifications that the necessity of the case de- 
mands will be confined to the removal of certain “archaic crudities” of the original ; but the 
vigorous and simple language of the translation will otherwise be preserved throughout. 
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THE Shelley Society will give a performance of He//as, on the 16th of November next, at 
St. James’s Hall. A nominal charge of a shilling is made to its members, as all the available 
funds are required for printing operations. 


THE Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of the Swedenborg Society was held at 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C., on Tuesday evening, the 22nd June last. The chair was taken at seven 
o'clock, by Dr. Tafel. The committee’s report, after alluding to the loss the Society had sustained 
by the death of the chairman, the Rev. Dr. Bayley, states that 2,620 volumes in English, 
and 2,000 volumes in Welsh, have been printed during the year. 3,226 volumes in English 
have been disposed of during the same period, of which 2,207 volumes have been sold, and 
1,019 volumes presented. There have also been disposed of—30 volumes in Latin, 14 in 
French, 381 in Welsh, 4 in German, and 22 volumes of the philosophical works. Five Free 
Libraries have received grants. Clergymen and theological students have applied for and received 
260 volumes ; many of these applications have been from Wales. The committee have undertaken 
to publish a concordance to all the theological writings of Swedenborg. It will be issued in monthly 
parts, and its publication will probably extend over five years. The local depéts now number 
five. Brief references were made to the progress of religious opinion towards the theology taught 
by Swedenborg. Our space will only admit cf one of these quotations. It is an extract from a 
paper read by the Rev. G. Allen, Curate of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, before the Junior Clergy Society, 
on Swedenborg as an Interpreter of Scripture, and reported in the Church of England Pulpit and 
Ecclesiastical Review. It refers to correspondences, and is as follows: ‘‘ Such are some few of the 
results of the application to Scripture of the doctrine of correspondences, which is based upon the 
perception that form, properly, is not to conceal but to reveal spirit ; that the inner and spiritual, 
which underlies the outer and material, embodies and expresses itself in that outer and material, 
which is indeed that inner and spiritual manifested outwardly and materially. The Bible, nature, 
and man are the work of one author, are God’s three revelations ; and they are revelations of 
Himself, and not wthdrawings and concealings of Himself, still less distortions and falsifications 
of Himself. Rightly read they manifest Him who is the Spirit, and Author, and Substance of 
them all.” 


WE have received the first number of what purports to be a very useful work of reference, 
entitled Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichita Romane. It is printed at Rome, and is carried down 
alphabetically as far as “* Achaia.” 


THE Trustees of the British Museum announce a new purchase—namely, the MS. sketch- 
book of Balfe, the composer. In this are to be found the sketch-plans of most of his works, together 
with outlines of several incomplete operas. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, on the 28th June last, sold a small library of 321 lots, 
entirely consisting of books printed in or relating to Wales. The following are some of the prices 
realized: Archgologia Cambrensis, Series 1.—II1I., 14 vols., calf, 1846-59, £4 15s.; The Mabinogion 
(Lady Guest), 3 vols., royal 8vo, 1849, £3 7s. 6d.; Willis’s Survey of the Cathedral Churches of 
St. David’s, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor, 4 vols., 1717-21, £2.18s.; Chronicles of Froissart 
and Monstrelet, by Johnes, 10 vols., Hafod Press, 1803-9, £2 14s.; Sir S. R. Meyrick'’s Heraldic 
Visitations of Wales, 2 vols., royal 4to, 1846, £7 10s. ; Jones’ History of Brecknock, 2 vols., 1805-9, 
£8 12s. 6d. ; Testament Newydd ein Arglwydd Jesu Christ, London, H. Denham, 1567, £32—the 
first and very rare edition of the New Testament in Welsh. The highest price realized was £40, 
for the first edition of the first translation of the Bible in Welsh ; it is catalogued as Y Beibl 
Cyssegr-lan, Sef yr hen Destament ar Newydd, black letter, slightly imperfect, London, deputies of 
Chr Barker, 1588. The total amount realized was £302 Ios. 6d. 


Mr. JUSTIN McCaRTHyY will, it is stated, visit the United States in September next. When 
there he will deliver a series of lectures on various subjects connected with literature. 

THE second volume (new series) of the French illustrated journal Z’Art, commences with the 
issue of the 1st July. In future the whole of the publications of the French Library of Art, including 
the excellent journal above named, will be issued simultaneously in Paris and London. 

















BEWICK’S HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. 


va ERHAPS there is no work to which the rising generation of the 

close of the last and beginning of this century owed so much as to 

3ewick’s History of Quadrupeds. Before the advent of the great 

engraver, the popular idea of animal natural history was derived 

from prints which in many instances, at least, bore but slight 

resemblance to the living originals, and it was on such models as these that nine- 

teen persons out of every twenty gathered the little information it was possible to 
obtain on the subject. 

In those days, it must be remembered, there were no Zoological Gardens 
where the habits of almost every kind of animal and reptile could be studied from 
the front of iron bars or glass cages, for only sixty years have elapsed since the 
Zoological Society of London, to which we are now indebted for what the late 
Mr. John Timbs calls “‘the finest public vivarium in the world,” was instituted 
under the auspices of Sir Stamford Raffles, Sir Humphrey Davy, Lord Darnley, 
Sir Everard Home, and other distinguished naturalists. 

Bewick has justly been called the reviver of wood engraving in England, the 
resuscitator of an almost lost art ; and though his Quadrupeds is perhaps not equal 
in point of merit to his later productions, still the representations which are given 
of the various tribes possess a boldness of design and a correctness of outline 
which convey at the first glance a lively idea of the subject portrayed. 

In this respect Bewick was equal to any of the ancient masters, and so im- 
measurably superior to his contemporaries that it may be said he was the founder 
of a new art based upon all that was correspondingly excellent in the old. While 
discarding the grotesque, and smoothing the exaggerations which everywhere 
prevail, even in the productions of such artists as Van Aken, Baldung Grien, 
Albert Cuyp, and others, he yet knew how to appreciate their genius, and did not 
disdain to take a lesson from their works. 

So far the English engraver displayed a deep sense of wisdom, for in too 
many cases it was and is the fashion to deprecate anything that smacks of anti- 
quity, and to assume that enlightenment is in its essence hereditary, owing 
everything to the genealogical tree, and nothing whatever to the labours of past 
generations. 

When, therefore, it is said that Bewick was the founder of a new art, it will 


be understood that he did not ignore the past, for he knew perfectly well, as we 
SEPTEMBER, 1886, 12 
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know, that the practice of wood engraving had been brought to the highest pitch 
of perfection in times past, though of late it had sadly deteriorated. 

His mission and object was to revive, and in this he so well succeeded as to 
overleap at a single bound the mediocrity of the day, choosing to seek inspiration 
from past rather than from modern sources, which, as he saw, might possibly 
corrupt him with their influences. 

If ever there was an instance of advancement by leaps and bounds, surely 
this is an example; the art was in England as crude as it well could be, so 
crude that Bewick’s first plate conveyed the idea of complete novelty, and in this 
sense he became the founder of a new art, and the father of modern engravers in 
other countries besides our own. 

The first work in which the genius of the engraver distinctly made itself felt 
was his general History of Quadrupeds, and copies of this book, particularly in the 
original, are eagerly sought after by collectors, and as a necessary consequence 
have been steadily rising in price for some time. 

It is impossible to say what value may eventually be put on Bewick’s pro- 
ductions, for they are becoming every year more difficult to acquire, partly owing 
to their absorption into public libraries, from which institutions they never of 
course emerge, and partly through excessive handling, since Bewick appealed in 
a great measure to the young, and many specimens of his work have passed 
through several generations of infantile fingers before they reached our own. 
Nor are these highly prized volumes always treated, even in our own day, with 
that respect which is usually granted as a matter of course to the great; we 
occasionally meet with persons entirely ignorant of the master and his works, 
and when this is the case but little care is bestowed on any specimen that may 
chance to ornament the “ parlour” table, or be stored in the garret. 

There is, or was, in the possession of the Society of Arts a letter signed by 
Bewick, and dated the 22nd May, 1788. In this the engraver states that he 
transmits to the Society some specimens of woodcuts with proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription a general History of Quadrupeds, “containing a concise 
account of every animal of that kind hitherto known or described, and em- 
bellished with accurate engravings on wood of each animal.” The prospectus 
itself is printed on a broadside with specimens of the illustrations, and is 
addressed to the public. 

Whether Bewick actually received any assistance from the Society we are 
not in a position to say, but at any rate two years after, namely in 1790, the 
History saw the light, and between that date and 1824 ran through eight editions, 
comprising no less than 12,250 copies of the work on different sizes of paper. 

The first edition contains this descriptive title-page, “A General History of 
Quadrupeds. The figures engraved on wood by T. Bewick. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Printed for S. Hodgson, R. Beilby, and T. Bewick. Newcastle: Sold by 
them, by G. G. J. and J. Robinson and C. Dilly. London, 1790.” 
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The edition contains viii.-456 pp., and is illustrated with 200 figures and 104 
tail-pieces; 1,500 copies were printed on demy at 8s., and 100 on royal 8vo. at 
12s. It is also said that two copies were printed on ‘“‘ Whatman’s fine wove atlas 
vellum,” though these were not for sale, and were probably given away to patrons 
or other ardent admirers of Bewick. 

At the present day the value of good copies of this, the first edition of the 
Quadrupeds, has enormously increased, and as a matter of fact it is almost a hope- 
less task to endeavour to procure a copy on royal 8vo. We saw one, however, 
the other day which contained proof impressions of the engravings, and was 
altogether in excellent condition, marked at £20. As for copies in demy 8vo., 
these are comparatively speaking common, and may frequently be met with in 
booksellers’ or auction catalogues. For instance, Lot 43, Walker Sale, 23rd June 
last (Sothebys), was knocked down for £2 gs., and comprised a very fair copy 
bound in half green morocco extra. 

The second edition appeared in 1791, and is in every respect similar to the 
last, except that the woodcuts are increased to 212 figures and 108 tail-pieces. 
The principal addition is ‘‘ the bats ;” but in this issue, as well as in the first, many 
of the cuts were reprinted or given in duplicate. There are 483 pp. instead of 456. 

This edition consisted of 1,500 copies on demy published at gs., and 300 
copies on royal at 12s. The present value would appear to be about £2 Ios. in 
the former case, and £5 in the latter. 

The third edition (1792) is almost a reprint of the second, the number of 
pages and illustrations being precisely the same. There is, however, a slight 
alteration at p. 392, where a foot-note has been added, and some of the tail-pieces 
have been varied, notably at pp. 16, 80, 87, 94, 192, 194, 207, 236, 290, 344, 351, 
357, 386, 391, 398, and 419. 

Of this edition 1,500 copies were printed on demy and sold at gs., and 300 
copies on royal at 12s. The present value is about 30s. in the former case, and 
£3 in the latter. 

The fourth edition, which appeared in 1800, shows a marked improvement on 
the preceding. The figures are increased in number to 225, though the tail- 
pieces have fallen to 100, and for the first time the Linnzan names of animals 
are given. Of this edition 230 copies were struck off on imperial 8vo., and 
published at 2Is.; 300 on royal 8vo., at 15s.; and 1,000 on demy 8vo., at Ios. 6d. 
The present value would appear to be about £4 for a good copy on royal, and 
half that sum for demy, while a copy on imperial 8vo. might sell for about £5 
or £6. 

The issue of the fourth edition was the signal for a dissolution of the partner- 
ship which had hitherto practically existed between Beilby, Bewick, and Hodgson, 
and considerable difficulty seems to have been experienced in adjusting individual 
claims. The matter was, however, settled between them by each taking a third 
share of the whole, with liberty to dispose of it as he thought fit. Beilby first 
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sold his share in the copies to John Bell, a Newcastle bookseller, whose name 
consequently appears on the title of a portion of this edition. He (Beilby) 
then sold his interest in the copyright and engravings to Bewick, and the death 
of Hodgson, which took place on the 4th of April, 1800, still further complicated 
matters. 

The position then stood as follows: Bell was entitled, by reason of his 
purchase from Beilby, to one-third of the total number of copies forming this 
edition; Bewick to another third, and also to two-thirds of the copyright ; and 
Hodgson’s widow, as executrix, to a third of the books and the remaining third 
of the copyright. On this basis a violent altercation arose between Bewick 
and the executrix, who apparently could not be made to see why she should only 
be entitled to one-third share of the copyright while Bewick had two-thirds, 
and they both eventually appealed to the public, the result being a free state- 
ment of their woes in the Annual Register for 1804. This contest does very 
little credit to the common-sense of either of the parties; but there is no doubt 
that Bewick was in the right, and would have been better advised if he had taken 
his stand upon it, instead of appealing to an authority which had no interest in 
the dispute, and cared nothing for the result. 

The fifth edition appeared in 1807, and was printed by Edward Walker, of 
Newcastle. It contains 226 figures and ror tail-pieces, but in other respects was 
the same as the last. One thousand copies were printed on demy at 13s., and 
230 on imperial 8vo. at £1 11s. 6d. 

The present value is about £1 5s. and £2 Ios. respectively. 

The sixth edition, published in 1811, is in every respect the same as the last. 
A number of copies were, however, printed on demy paper and sold at f1 Is. 
The present value runs to about 15s. demy, £1 royal, and £1 5s. imperial. 

The seventh and eighth editions, published in 1820 and 1824, respectively, were 
the same as the sixth, and copies of each were taken off in demy royal and 
imperial at {1 1s., £1 11s. 6d., and £2 2s. A copy in extra imperial 8vo., 
pp. x.—528, original boards, is mentioned by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, and 
priced by him at £3 13s. 6d. 

These are the eight editions of the famous History of Quadrupeds, a book 
which has delighted the hearts of thousands, in days when smaller publications 
of the sort were mean and pitiful productions, inviting to smiles of derision 
where they should have instructed. Since those days book-making has steadily 
improved in all its branches, and the art of engraving has become more refined, 
a result which is in no small degree attributable to Bewick and his labours. 

Prior to taking leave of the subject we must refer to what may be called 
“curiosities,” though this term will perhaps be objected to by the Bewick 
collector. 

In the year 1818, 25 copies of the figures to the Quadrupeds were printed on 
demy 4to. paper, but without letterpress, and disposed of at two guineas each. 
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At the same time a few sets of proofs were taken off on white India paper. A 
second edition of these prints was issued in 1824, in 8vo. as well as 4to., and this 
contained a supplement in which numerous vignettes appeared. Both impres- 
sions were exceedingly limited, and the first edition is now so rare, that were a 
specimen to appear in the market, it would be bought up almost regardless of 
cost. There is no copy of this edition in the British Museum. 

Bewick always seems to have considered that his engravings would be 
peculiarly acceptable to children, whose love of animals is generally a predominant 
feature ; he therefore determined, after the first edition appeared, to take off a 
number of impressions of the animals upon strong laid paper, fit for colouring. 

The labour and expense attending this enterprise was so great that he 
abandoned it, though not before he had completed one or two copies of a series 
of 99 engravings, which were coloured by his apprentices, as it is said, for his 
own children. 

The possession of one of these copies is the corona, without which the largest 
and finest collection of Bewick’s many works is necessarily incomplete. 

Mr. Hugo once found a battered and ragged specimen in the possession of a 
woman, who had derived her infant ideas of lions and tigers from its well- 
thumbed leaves, and who refused to part with an old friend, though sorely 
and desperately pressed to do so. 

How often is the enthusiastic Bibliophile thwarted when his hopes are 
just on the point of being realized ; how often must he succumb to what he may 
consider to be nothing better than prejudice and obstinacy ! 





MILDEW, which shows itself in the form of roundish or irregular brown spots, cannot be 
cured, but its development may be effectually checked by thoroughly drying the volume and after- 
wards keeping it away from damp. 


IN many cases the leather bindings of old books will be found to be dilapidated. Should they 
be broken, rubbed, or decayed, plaster the part with paste to fill up the crevices ; then take the 
yolk of an egg, beat it up with a fork, and apply it to the leather with a sponge, having first 
cleansed it with a dry cloth. To produce a polished surface a hot iron must be passed over it. 


THE remedy against oil stains is sulphuric ether. If the stains are extensive, roll up the leaf 
to be operated on and insert it in a flat-mouthed bottle, half full of the ether, and shake it quietly 
up and down for a brief period. On removal the stains will have vanished; the ether rapidly 
evaporates from the paper, and a little clear water is then all that is required. 


IF it should be found advisable to remove stains of any kind from the interior or exterior of 
a book, observe that in the case of common writing ink, the best purifier is a mixture of spirits of 
salts and water in the proportion of one to six. A solution of chloride of lime is also good, and in 
both cases the part should subsequently be well washed with clean water. Grease or wax spots 
are easily removed, either by direct evaporation, which is accomplished by holding a hot iron 
close to the place affected, or by washing it with ether or benzine. To complete the latter process 
it is advisable to use the iron as in the former instance. 
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THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


HE warm interest taken in the recent discussion of the best reading is a 
| hopeful sign of the times. One of the later contributions to it is the 
volume in which Mr. Frederic Harrison has collected some of his 
essays.* The choice of books is the subject of about one-fifth of 
the volume. The first chapter tells how to read; the second deals 
with the poets of the old world; the third with the poets of the modern world ; 
and the fourth deals with the misuse of books. That it is brilliant and suggestive, 
and contains real thought and wise counsel, need not be said, for those are the 
qualities we expect from the author. That it sometimes pushes conclusions 
too far and shows a love of paradox is not the less certain. Reading, in Mr. 
Harrison’s view, may be a thing good, bad, or indifferent, according to what is 
read. Few will dispute this proposition, though even as a mere pastime there 
are few that can be compared with it in interest and innocence. But the habit 
of “aimless” reading excites Mr. Harrison’s indignation. ‘‘ For myself,” he 
says, ‘I am inclined to think the most useful help to reading is to know what we 
should not read, what we can keep out from the small cleared spot in the 
jungle of information, the corner which we can call our widened patch of fruit- 
bearing knowledge. The incessant accumulation of fresh books must hinder any 
real knowledge of the old; for the multiplicity of volumes becomes a bar upon 
our use of any.” Mr. Harrison shows a curious inability to understand the 
motives or methods of the collectors of rare books, and recommends them to read 
‘the doings of a great book collector who once lived in La Mancha.” It is not 
necessary to argue the question with Mr. Harrison, whose brilliance has never 
redeemed him from a certain narrowness of view. Has it ever occurred to him 
that one whom he praises, and praises justly—Sir Walter Scott—could never 
have written his great novels or his great poems if he had not been an omnivorous 
collector of old books, old ballads, and all those literary curiosities so heartily 
denounced by his admirer? There need be no difficulty in the selection of books 
to be read for mental training and delight. The verdict of Time has been given, 
and though a few authors have survived, the majority have perished. The 
same process of selection is now going on, and our children will see the survival 
of the fittest of the myriad books that now issue from the press. Whilst we do 
not share Mr. Harrison’s apprehensions as to the multiplicity of books—a 
venerable complaint—we fully appreciate his plea for attention to the best books 
of all time. The student will find sound advice and guidance here. 

For the inexperienced, and for those who cannot afford costly books, the late 








* The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces, by Frederic Harrison. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 8vo., pp. viii-447. 
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advent of cheap editions of the classics is a double boon. The books are so low 
in price that no one need be without them, and the conditions of the selection are 
such that it would be difficult to include either a poor or a bad book amongst them. 
Let us take Messrs. Cassell’s ‘“‘ National Library.” We find, among others, Silvio 
Pellico, Byron, Plutarch, Hugh Latimer, Isaac Walton, Sheridan, Macaulay, Henry 
Mackenzie, Goldsmith, Sir John Mandeville, Benjamin Franklin, Lord Bacon. 
There is scarcely a doubtful book in the list, and not one which either for truth or 
poetry may not be read with profit, and many of them deserve to be read and 
re-read. Take again Messrs. Routledge’s series, Goethe’s Faust, White’s Selborne, 
The Life of Nelson, Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems ; what better or more inspiring 
reading can be desired? Turn to the latest series of this kind. Messrs. Ward 
and Lock invite us to read Longfellow, Macaulay, Emerson, De Quincey, Locke, 
3acon, Scott, and Montaigne. Mr. Walter Scott introduces his ‘‘ Camelot 
Classics,” among which are found The Romance of King Arthur, by Sir Thomas 
Malory, Thoreau’s Walden, De Quincey’s Opium Eater, Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations, and Plutarch’s Lives. Among the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” by the 
same publisher, we find the best authors represented: Keble, Coleridge, Long- 
fellow, Campbell, Shelley, Wordsworth, Blake, Whittier, Poe, Chatterton, Burns, 
Marlowe, Keats, Herbert, Victor Hugo, Cowper, Shakespeare, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Scott, Praed, Hogg, and Goldsmith, and the list will in all probability be 
still further extended. Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have been known for 
years in connection with their ‘“‘ Chandos” Library, the latest addition to which 
is The Fables of Pilpay. That all these books will be bought and read we do not 
doubt, nor that they will have a healthy and beneficial influence upon the mental 
habits and culture of the people at large. Twenty years ago the ‘‘ Camelot 
Classics,” for example, would have cost three shillings, or three and sixpence a 
volume—now the price is a shilling, and any of the numerous booksellers who 
deal in literature of this description will supply any single volume for ninepence. 
Whether the public are grateful for these benefits we do not know, but they 
ought to be; for the retail dealers make very little out of the sale, and the 
publisher must have an immense turnover to make anything at all. 

The advantage is clearly on the side of the public, and we do not think they 
will be slow to appreciate it. 
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A LOST AUTHOR. 


HE Codex Theodosianus, book xvi., tit. 5, lex 9, directs that “ Inquisi- 
tores ad conquirendos et eruendos hereticos”” be appointed by the 
prefect of the Pretorium, and that henceforward the punishment 
of death be awarded for heresy. The 34th law of the same book 
and title orders unorthodox books to be burned, and condemns all 

persons found concealing them to be beheaded. 

These Draconic laws were launched against the numerous sects then 
springing up in different parts of the Roman Empire, but more particularly 
against the Manichzans, a curious body, maintaining doctrines which have long 
since passed into oblivion. Thus commenced the persecution of Christian by 
Christian ; and here, for the first time, is the ominous word “ Inquisitor” made 
use of. The Inquisition which owed its rise to the above enactment of 
Theodosius will not, of course, be confused with that more famous Tribunal 
which was established in the thirteenth century by the Pope Honorius III., to 
try heretics, blasphemers, and other persons charged with infractions of the 
Canons of the Church. The Tribunals, both ecclesiastical in their nature, were 
yet widely different, so diverse, indeed, that one cannot be said to have even 
sprung from the other, although there is no doubt that the Constitution of 
Theodosius, promulgated in the year 382 A.D., was subsequently referred to, and 
made a precedent for, the Sanctum Officium of Honorius. 

The first person condemned to death for heresy was Priscillian, a wealthy and 
influential layman, who, by his eloquence and ascetic life, attached to himself a 
numerous party of followers, including some priests and at least two bishops. 
These persons, with their master, revived the waning faith of the Manichzans, 
zealously teaching the Duwalism and the Docetism of that sect, and scattering 
abroad novel opinions on a variety of topics, some of which were of a religious 
and others of an ethical nature. Immediately the whole orthodox world took 
the alarm, and through the exertions of Idacius of Emerita, the leading Priscil- 
lianists were excommunicated at Saragossa in October, 380. 

Then followed the Constitution of Theodosius, and in the year 385 Priscillian, 
with six of his followers, were publicly burned, or, as some say, beheaded, in the 
market-place of Treves. The sect, however, did not die with its founder, though 
there was a considerable reaction against it at the close of the fourth century ; 
and at all times through the medieval period we find its traces under various 
names and forms, especially in the north of Spain, in Languedoc, and in Northern 
Italy. 

Priscillian’s name long survived in the Christian Church, and his errors 
were learnedly treated of, and unsparingly condemned, by many authorities of 
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later days, as, for example, by Severus Sulpicius in the second book of his Sacred 
History, by Pope Leo in his letter to Turribius, by Hieronymus, and by St. 
Augustine, who wrote a whole commentary on the tenets of the sect. 

With the execution of the principal devotees of an obnoxious creed, and 
with a similar fate overhanging those who dared to follow their teachings, we 
can well believe that what was left of this little body of Christians met in caves 
and out-of-the-way places to perform the ceremonials of the church they had 
established. Not deeming it prudent to carry about with them anything which 
could be construed into a reason for their condemnation, they would deposit 
such of the writings of their master as had been saved from the partial ruin of 
his cause, in some hiding-place, taking them out as convenience might suggest, 
or occasion demand. 

As time went on, and persecution, now based on precedents without end, 
became more furious, the band would be dispersed ; some of its members would 
be taken away to the gaols, some would be banished, some executed. Even the 
survivors, labouring under a continual suspicion, and doubtless the objects of 
much attention on the part of the ‘ Inquisitores ” of the Theodosian Code, would 
voluntarily disperse, taking with them the precious manuscripts of Priscillian. 
This new coterie would continue for a time, and then the gaol would be called 
into requisition again, and a fresh dispersion would ensue. And so the writings 
came to be lost in the general turmoil, and hence it is that the founder of the 
sect which bears his name has come to be known by the title, ‘‘ The Lost Author, 
Priscillian.” 

A short time ago it was announced in literary circles that a number of 
manuscripts had been discovered in the University Library at Wiirzburg. Some 
of these are stated to throw considerable light on the history of the lost author ; 
and if the information be correct, we shall doubtless shortly be in possession of 
facts concerning his life and teachings. At present the whole subject belongs 
more to the region of speculation than to that of reality, so effectually did the 
orthodox Church stamp out every contemporaneous reference to his existence 
and tenets. 

In connection with this subject, which as yet is based on much too un- 
certain and slippery ground to warrant any weighty opinion being given on the 
ultimate results of the discovery alluded to, we may finally point out a work 
entitled Spicilegium Romanum, which was published at Rome in 1843. It is in 
ten volumes, 8vo., and in the ninth volume, at page 745, we find the following 
title, “‘ De Priscilliani Canonibus ad S. Pauli Epistolas.” 

On investigation this proves to be an alleged transcript of the ninety Canons 
which Priscillian formulated as the result of his researches into the Epistles of 
St. Paul. It is merely a pamphlet of ten pages, of which three are devoted to 
an introductory notice by the editor, and two to the prologue of Priscillian 
himself. The authenticity of this, however, is so far doubtful that the editor 
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introduces the subject with an apology. Nor are we aware that any reference 
has been made to these Canons in any modern treatise whatever. 

Beyond this fragment, which can hardly be genuine, and putting on one 
side the discoveries at Wiirzburg, which are yet in embryo, Priscillian as an 
author is utterly lost. Of his many writings, some of which are commented 
upon by St. Augustine, as well as by the other authors to whom we have referred, 
not a shred or scrap remains. The triumphs achieved by persecution are but 
rarely so complete ; more frequently than not it directly encourages the beliefs 
sought to be eradicated. 





HOW TO KILL BOOK-WORMS. 


THERE is a sort of busy worm 

That will the fairest books deform, 
By gnawing holes throughout them ; 

Alike through every leaf they go, 

Yet of its merits nought they know, 
Nor care they aught about them. 


Their tasteless tooth will tear and taint 
The poet, patriot, sage, or saint, 

Nor sparing wit nor learning : 
Now, if you’d know the reason why, 
The best of reasons I’ll supply— 

’Tis bread to the poor vermin. 


Of pepper, snuff, or ’bacca-smoke, 
And russia-calf they make a joke. 
Yet why should sons of science 
These puny, rankling reptiles dread ? 
’Tis but to let their books be read, 
And bid the worms defiance. 
Dovaston’s Poems, 1825. H. G. 
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SALES BY AUCTION.* 


HIE Stevens Catalogue consisted entirely of books relating to the 
y ©=6history and literature of America, and contained many exceedingly 
rare as well as interesting entries. Mr. Stevens was, as is well 
known, one of the most eminent bibliographers of this century, and 
his collection of American works, which was dispersed on the 1st 
and 2nd of July last, bore, from whatever point of view it was inspected, unmis- 
takable evidence of the professional skill of its founder. 

So embarrassingly rich, indeed, was the catalogue that it would seem some- 
what invidious to give any book a preference over its fellows; but as space is a 
desideratum we cannot do more than refer to a few of the most important lots. 

The first we notice is Major André’s Cow-chace in three Cantos, published 
at New York in 1780, a fine copy of the excessively rare first edition which 
brought £6 1os.; Basanier’s L’Histoire notable de la Floride sitvee es Indes 
Occidentales, Paris, small 8vo., 1586, one of the rarest of French books relating 
to America, £39; Columbus, In laudem Serenissimi Ferdinandi Hispaniar Regis, 
Basle, 1494, 4to., an exceedingly rare work which was bought in for £95. In 
connection with this it may be mentioned that Sir John Thorold’s copy sold in 
December, 1884, for £125, and Mr. Fuller Russell’s for £110 in June, 1885. The 
Drama of Verardus occupies the first 284 leaves, and the letter of Columbus the 
remaining 7} leaves. The late Mr. Henry Stevens’ views with reference to the 
various editions of the letter of Columbus will be found in Chapter XI. of his 
** Recollections of Mr. James Lenox,” a work reviewed by us on p. 29 of the 
present volume of Book-Lore. 

One of the rarest and earliest of Cotton’s pieces is known as ‘‘ God’s Promise 
to His Plantation,” and was published at London in 1630, 4to.: a slightly defec- 
tive copy brought £3 10s.; Hakluyt (Richard), The Principall Navigations, 
Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation, with the rare map, folio, London, 
1589, £15; another edition, folio, London, 1599-1600, {19 10s. Both these 
copies were clean and sound, and the latter measured 11} inches in height. 

Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia, Paris, 1782, 8vo., a good copy of 
the excessively rare first edition, £6 10s.; Edward Williams’s Virginia: more 
especially the south part thereof, London, 1650, 4to., £12 10s. 

Thevenot’s Recueil de Voyages, Paris, 1681, small 8vo., £3 3s. This little 
volume is particularly valued on account of its containing Father Marquette’s 
relation of his voyage down the Mississippi River in 1673, with the map of his 





® The second portion of the library of the late Henry Stevens, of Vermont, July 1st and 2nd 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge). The library of the late Henry Pyne, July 5th, and three 
following days (Sotheby and Co.). The Strood Park Library, 9th July, and four following days 
(Sotheby and Co.). 
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route. Smith’s History of the Colony of Nova Cesaria or New Jersey, Burling- 
ton, 1765, 8vo., £8; Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discoverie of the large, rich, and 
bevvtifvl Empyre of Gviana, London, 1596, £4 4s. Nine lots (347 to 355 inclu- 
sive) related to the propagation of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New 
England, 1643-71, and comprised the works of Shepard, Winslow, Whitfield, and 
Eliot. They were offered by the auctioneers at the upset price of 100 guineas, 
for which sum they were bought in by Mr. B. F. Stevens. The volumes were 
tastefully bound by Pratt in different colours, but tooled to a uniform pattern, 
and the condition, taken as a whole, was perhaps unique. 
The total amount realized by the sale was £1,858 Igs. 6d. 


The Pyne Sale does not call for much comment, for out of the 1,298 lots 
there were only about 200 which realized more than 20s. each, and many of these 
were on the very verge of that sum. The great majority of the books were of 
little importance, and not a few were imperfect, or had been cut down. 

The total amount realized by the sale was {981 2s. 6d., which compares 
unfavourably with the Stevens Sale as well as with the Strood Park Sale referred 
to below, where 1,661 lots were disposed of for £4,621 5s. 

The first book worthy of mention was Alberto’s Hecatonphila, or Arte of 
Love, printed by W. Leake in 1598, and which brought £3. It will be observed 
that this is not mentioned by Lowndes. The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, 
1557, was knocked down for 22s.; and the first edition of Baldwyn’s Morall 
Philosophie, 1547, for 23s.; Buchanan’s Ane Detection of the Duinges of Marie 
Quene of Scottis, black-letter, John Daye, 1572, £2 3s.; Butte’s Booke of 
Epitaphes made upon his death, 1583, £2. This last is a rare book, and Hazlitt 
quotes a copy as having sold for £11, and adds, ‘‘ only two or three copies are 
known.” 

The next hundred lots may be dismissed without remark, and we are brought 
to Agrippa’s Vanitie and uncertaintie of Arts‘and Sciences Englished by Sand- 
ford, 1569, £1 14s.; another edition, 1575, £1 2s.—both these were good copies. 
Corte’s Pleasant History of the Conquest of the Weast India, Bynneman, 4to., 
1578, £5 15s.; Eden’s History of Travayle in the West and East Indies, 
R. Jugge, 1577, 4to., £2 10s.; Elder’s Copie of a letter sent in to Scotland of the 
Arivall and Landynge and most noble Marryage of Philippe Prince of Spaine to 
Mary Quene of England, 8vo., 1555, slightly cropped, £9; Elyot’s Boke named 
the Govenour, black-letter, T. Berthelet, 1531, first edition, £2 12s.; Harding’s 
Chronicle, 8vo., 1544, £2 4s.—a fine clean copy; Lambarde’s Perambulation of 
Kent, 1596, £2 12s.; Fabyan’s Chronicle, 2 vols. in 1, folio, W. Rastell, 1533, 
£3 5s.; Froissart’s Chronicles by Bourchier, 2 vols. in 1, folio, Myddylton and 
Pynson, 1525, £5 15s. This copy was imperfect, as it wanted titles, and had 4 


leaves at the end in facsimile; another edition, R. Pynson, 1563, £3 19s., also 
imperfect. 
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Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, 1599-1600, brought {9 5s., a falling off of 
more than £10 when compared with the Stevens copy previously mentioned. 
This was the best book in the catalogue, if we except Spenser’s Faerie Queene in 


2 parts (first edition of the second part), 2 vols., 4to., 1596, which brought 
15 guineas. 


The Library of the late Mr. N. P. Simes of Strood Park, Horsham, though 
small, contained some very rare and important works, and ranks among the best 
which have been brought to the hammer this year. The best work in the Pyne 
Catalogue was, as we have said, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and as we mentioned 
it the last, we commence our relation of the Strood Park Sale with a similar 
copy, Lot 1,542 in the catalogue, and which sold for £8. It is described as in 
2 vols., 4to., second edition (first of the entire work, 7.c., second of Books I. to 
III., and first of IV. to VI.), W. Ponsonby, 1596. 

The very rare 1637 edition of Hamlet, printed by R. Young, for John Smeth- 
wicke, realized £50; and King Lear, John Bell, 1655, £10. This last work had 
a few of the headlines cut into, but was otherwise a good copy. Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, C. Knight, 3 vols., 8vo., 1839-41, brought £2 16s., considerably less than 
the Addington Copy mentioned on p. 46 of Book-Lore (ante); Scott’s Arabian 
Nights, 6 vols., 1811, large paper, only realized £1 10s.—a rather remarkable 
occurrence, for the book was worth more; in fact, at the Walker Sale, on the 23rd 
of June last, a copy on small paper brought £2. The first edition of the Genevan 
Version of the Bible, usually termed the Breeches Bible, Geneva, 1560, together 
with the metrical version of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, £10; Cover- 
dale’s Byble, Gothic type, Andrewe Hester, 1550, £10 15s.—as may be expected 
from the price, the title and last leaf were in facsimile and more or less cut into, 
and the book was therefore sold with all faults. Mr. Simes seems to have been a 
great collector of Bibles, and a large number of lots following are exclusively con- 
fined tothem. The best specimen of all was Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, black- 
letter, title and some of the early leaves in facsimile, several leaves mended at the 
edges, and a map also in facsimile. This is well known as the first edition of the 
Bible printed in English, and is so excessively rare that no perfect copy is known. 
Mr. Quaritch bought the lot for £120. 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., 1817, £16 10s. At the Adding- 
ton Sale (ante, p. 46) a similar copy realized £16, and that sum may now be 
quoted as the normal value of a good and perfect specimen of the Doctor’s master- 
piece. Want of space prevents us from entering more fully into the details of 
this interesting sale, and we therefore conclude with a reference to a first-rate 
copy of Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols., 1821-34, large paper, India Proofs, which 


realized £17. 
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WHERE IS ALCHUINE’S BIBLE? 


¥LCUIN, or Alchuine as he is more correctly called, in Latin Albinus, 
and surnamed Flaccus, was, as is well known, a very famous ecclesi- 
astic, who flourished during the latter part of the eighth century. 
His life was published by Lorentz, at Halle, in the year 1829, and 
appeared in an English translation by Slee in 1837. From this 
and other sources we extract just sufficient to exemplify our remarks on the 
subject of the Bible which bears his name, and which is now to be seen in one 
of the show-cases at the British Museum. 

Alchuine, then, was born in Yorkshire in or about the year 735, and was 
educated at the capital city of the North, under the direction of Archbishop 
Egbert, who was not slow to perceive that his pupil was possessed of a mental 
capacity far above the ordinary level of the times. On the death of Ethelbert, 
Alchuine was sent by his successor, Eanbald, to Rome or the purpose of pro- 
curing his fallium, or pall, and in returning through Parma he met the Emperor 
Charlemagne, by whom he was recognised as an occasional frequenter of the 
French Court, and a man of extraordinary merit. 

The Emperor besought him to become his instructor, and from that time, or 
shortly after, to within two or three years of his death, which took place in 
804 A.D., he remained in France, teaching Charlemagne and his family the 
intricacies of rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity. 

While at the French Court Alchuine revised the Hieronymian text of the 
Vulgate, a copy of which, as revised, was without doubt sent by him to the 
Emperor on his coronation at Rome, December 25th, A.D. 800; and the question 
now is whether the Bible in the British Museum is the identical one so presented, 
or whether it is merely a copy executed at some later period. 

There are two ways of approaching this difficult question: the one by 
studying the pedigree of the Bible in question, and the other by means of 
internal evidence. We shall deal shortly with both these methods. 

First, as to the pedigree. M.de Speyr-Passavant, from whom the British 
Museum purchased the Bible in 1836, says that it was specially mentioned by 
Charlemagne in his testament, and that it was subsequently given to the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Pruem, in the diocese of Treves, by the Emperor Lothair, grandson 
of Charlemagne. Lothair assumed the monastic habit, and died in this abbey in 
the year 856. On the dissolution of the convent in 1576, the Benedictines took 
the Bible to the monastery of Montier-Grand-Val, near Basle. In 1793 the 
property of these monks was seized, and the Bible was disposed of to M. Bennot, 
Vice-President of the Tribunal of Delémont, from whom, on the rgth of March, 
1822, M. Passavant purchased it. 
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This story is very circumstantial, for M. Passavant gives no authority for his 
statements, and is, moreover, clearly guilty of one gross inaccuracy, namely, that 
the book was especially mentioned by Charlemagne in his testament. The 
testament is extant, and, as is pointed out by Sir F. Madden, who some years 
ago examined the evidence on this question pro and con, not a single word is said 
by Charlemagne which could lead M. Passavant to think that he had this 
particular book in his mind at the time. He bequeaths all his books, his whole 
library in the mass, but nothing separately. 

The value of the pedigree as a test of the authenticity of the Bible in 
question is therefore co-existent with an implicit belief in the testimony of 
M. Passavant, who produces no authorities to prove his statements, and is, 
moreover, manifestly wrong in one particular at least. A man detected in one 
gross error is always liable to the imputation of being unwilling, unable, or too 
negligent to make a proper investigation, and in any case his other statements 
are liable to be discredited. 

The second and more searching test is that of internal evidence. 

The Bible is of the largest folio size, measuring 20 inches in height by 
14} inches in breadth, and consists of 449 leaves of vellum, beautifully written in 
double columns of fifty lines each. The fifty lines are 15 inches in height and 
4} inches in breadth. The Book of Psalms has fifty-two lines ; this is important, 
as will subsequently appear. 

The manuscript commences with the title to Jerome’s Epistle to Paulinus, in 
capital letters of gold nearly an inch high, thus: 


ING * EPISTL 

SCI HIERONM 
AD PAVLINV 
PRBM DE OM 


NIBVS DIVINIS HISTORIAE LIBRIS. 


This title is wrapped around with bands of purple, and the whole is enclosed 
in a border composed of gold. There is an outer border of green and gold, 
having eight larger and eight smaller interlaced ornaments in silver, in the inter- 
mediate spaces and at the corners. 

The Bible, it may be stated, is in a modern binding, so this point is not 
material, except as introducing some further remarks of Passavant’s, in which 
he states that it had originally a binding of gold and silver, and that in the tenth 
century the monks of Pruem rebound it in wood. How he knows this it is 
impossible to say, for he gives no authorities in support of the statement. 

To return. There was, some time ago, a Bible in the Bibliothéque du Roi, 
at Paris, which was afterwards removed to the Salle des Souverains. It is a large 
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folio, and curiously enough has the very same title copied and illuminated in the 
very same way as that described above. The other illuminations correspond in a 
most remarkable manner, though there are several more of them, and the Book of 
Psalms has fifty-two lines. This coincidence is especially startling, for why take 
the trouble to alter the spaces except for some very good reason? the best of 
which is that of duplicity, the desire of uniformity, which is, or should be, the 
aim of every reproduction. The handwriting, though laboured and possessing, 
when contrasted with the running style now in vogue, but few especial traits for 
identification, is yet sufficiently distinctive to enable anyone who compares it 
with the British Museum copy to see at a glance the remarkable similarity 
between the two. We are drawn to this conclusion, either that the two Bibles 
were written by the same person, who probably spent his life over the task, or 
that some monk in the remote past had learned the very style of his predecessor, 
and afterwards painfully copied his work. Which of these two surmises is the 
more probable we leave to the judgment of our readers; but we should suggest 
that a scribe who learned his art with infinitely greater pains and perseverance 
than is ever bestowed by handicraftsmen in these days, where time is an object, 
would hardly be likely to change the style, which took him years to form, even if 
he had been able to do so. 

There is no doubt that both Bibles are of the same age, or nearly so—that is, 
of the Carlovingian period ; and there is every probability that one or other of 
them was presented to Charlemagne by Alchuine. The reason that points to 
this conclusion is a duplicate one. In the first instance, a splendid specimen of 
ornamental work, which would take several years to perfect, would, we may be 
sure, be preserved with the utmost care in the monasteries. The pecuniary value 
of such a work would be very great, and this alone would be sufficient to recom- 
mend it to the safe custody of the abbots, who were not, as a rule, oblivious to 
the advantages of wealth. In the second place, there is no other Bible in exist- 
ence, except the Paris Bible, which could by any possibility take its place. 

There are, indeed, several similar works, which may be ascribed to Charle- 
magne’s reign, but not one which Alchuine could or would have given to his 
master. 

We now deal with some of these. 

First, there is the Vallicella Bible, preserved in the Library of the Oratory of 
St. Maria della Vallicella, at Rome. This is said to have been written under the 
direction of Alchuine. It is not, however, illuminated, and internal evidence 
shows it to have been actually written by one Ingobert, doubtless a monk of the 
time. This work, contrasted with the splendidly illuminated manuscripts of 
London and Paris, is a very common production indeed, and would never have 
been given in preference to a powerful prince like Charlemagne, and certainly not 
by his most devoted servant and friend. 

Next comes the Bible in the Library of the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
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Calixtus, near Rome. This is also without any illuminations, and is by the same 
hand as the last. A similar objection applies to this also. 

Then follows another Bible in the Salle des Souverains, at Paris, marked 
No. 2, which was formerly preserved in the Abbey of St. Denis. There is no 
doubt that this could not have been executed before the year 865, so it is entirely 
out of date. 

The Bible in the Imperial Library, at Vienna, which is in square folio, was 
specially written for Rado, Abbot of St. Vaast, near Arras, as it states on the 
face of it. 

These, with one or two others, against each of which objections of a similar 
nature can be easily supported, are doubtless the most celebrated and splendid 
copies of the entire Bible now remaining in the libraries of Europe, and though 
each is claimed as being of Alchuine’s recension, none can come up for magnificence 
of execution to the two previously mentioned. 

Which of these two, the Bible in the British Museum, or the Bible in the 
Salle des Souverains, at Paris—if either—is the one which was actually presented 
to Charlemagne? The question thus narrowed is not the more easily answered, 
for in the Paris Bible is a miniature containing a portrait of Charles le Chauve, 
with a representation of the presentation of the volume to him by the Abbé 
Vivian, an event which must have taken place between the years 840 and 850. 

As this Bible is, as we have shown, in the same handwriting as that in the 
British Museum, then the scribe must have lived for forty years at least after 
executing the latter, which is indeed possible, though not probable, or they were 
both executed at the same time, 7.¢., in 840 or thereabouts, in which case Charle- 
magne could have seen neither of them. 

In this event, where, then, is Alchuine’s Bible ? 





“ SIGNATURES,” which are well known as little numbers or letters found at the foot of many 
pages on nearly every book, were first introduced by Antonio Zorat, at Milan, in the year 1470. It 
was, however, many years after the death of Zorat before these signatures became universally 
adopted ; and in cases where they do not appear, recourse must be had to the watermarks in order to 
ascertain the size of any particular volume. Should this course be rendered necessary, a page of 
the book must be held against the light ; then, if the water-marks are in the middle of the page, the 
book is a folio ; if at the bottom and cut in half by the binding, it is a quarto ; if at the top and also 
intersected, it is an octavo. The sizes 12mo. and 16mo. have the water-mark on the edges. 
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THE FOUNDER OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


WO books—or rather booklets—are before us, one published and 
one printed only for private circulation, and both relating to the 
origin of the great Hospital of St. Bartholomew. Dr. Moore has 
printed for private circulation a document of great interest. It is 
a life of Rahere, the founder, which was written in Latin before 

the year 1189, and translated into English, as is conjectured with good reason, in 
the reign of Richard II. Rahere is said to have been a man of humble birth, 
who had turned courtier, and had become somewhat a parasite to the great men 
who in his day dispensed power and patronage. When the vanity and vexation 
of such a life had disgusted a naturally earnest spirit, his conversion was followed 
by a pilgrimage to Rome. On the way he had a dream, in which St. Bartholo- 
mew the Apostle commanded Rahere to found a church in honour of the Saint in 
‘the suburbs of London at Smithfield.” On first awaking, Rahere was doubtful 
in what light he ought to look upon this vision; but eventually he decided to make 
an effort to fulfil the command thus laid upon him in the night-watches. When he 
came to London he first obtained the goodwill of the Bishop of the diocese, and then 
successfully made his appeal for the site which he desired, and which formed part 
of the King’s market. Rahere had to induce the people to help him both with 
work and money, and in this he succeeded because “‘ hys lyfe accorded to his 
tonge, and his dede approved well hys sermon.” He was not, however, without 
a multitude of detractors. A conspiracy against his life was discovered, and its 
detection enabled him to obtain from Henry I. a charter for the church and 
priory. The medizval scribe, who wrote his life very gravely, chronicles a 
number of miraculous occurrences to show the favour in which Rahere, then 
Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, was held by the saint in whose honour he had built 
and founded the now famous hospital. Certain of the incidents narrated exhibit 
the method in which alms were collected for such costly undertakings of piety, and 
also the mixed motives actuating the givers. They show also the importunities by 
which the collectors levied toll upon the faithful. There are stories of the dumb 
who were made to speak, and of the blind who were made to see, and of the lame 
who were made to walk. The object of the good monk in writing was to illustrate 
the spiritual history of St. Bartholomew’s, but he was as familiar with the hospital 
as with the church and priory. The first reports of cases admitted are to be found in 
pages written by him 700 years ago. Adwynewas the name of the earliest patient, and 
he seems, as Dr. Moore observes, ‘‘ to have suffered from long-continued muscular 





* The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew's Church in London, sometime belonging to 
the Priory of the same in West Smithfield. Edited from the original manuscript by Norman 
Moore, M.D. 1886, 8vo., pp. cix. 

The Two Foundations of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, A.D. 1123 and A.D. 1546. By W. 
Morrant Baker. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1885, 4to., pp. 43. 
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debility, such as is sometimes seen in patients after a long-continued illness.” 
He had apparently lost the use of his limbs when young, and having in his native 
town of Dunwich heard the fame of St. Bartholomew’s, was brought to London 
by ship, and maintained by the alms of the church in the hospital. Gradually 
his muscular power returned; he began to make distaffs and other small things, 
and as he strengthened attempted greater things, until he was an expert 
carpenter. When Emerson was in England he was greatly struck by the con- 
tinuity of our institutions. It is another evidence of this most notable of the 
“English Traits” that the present warden of St. Bartholomew’s should now, in 
the reign of Victoria, put into print for the first time the biography of his pre- 
decessor, Rahere, who founded the hospital in the time of Henry I. From this 
monkish chronicle we take an extract which shows that the art of book-keeping 
was as difficult in the middle ages as in the present century. Every librarian 
and book-lover must envy Rahere the facility with which he detected the loss 
and recovered possession of the missing volume: 


A certeyn man toke away a boke from this place, that we callith an antiphonere, the whiche 
was necessaire to them that schulde synge ynne the chirche, in that specialy that ther was nat at 
that tyme grete plente of bokys, in the place. Whan it was sowghte besily and not i fownde, it was 
tellid to Rayer the priour what was done of thee boke, and he toke this harme with a softe herte 
paciently. At nyghtys tyme, whan he was ynne his chambre to take his reste, the glorious apostle 
of God, Bartholomew, spake to hym and sayid, “ Say, Rayer, what is that, of whoeys loste, me 
presente, thus ye playne.” And he seied, “syr thy clerkis had a profitable boke to them, in the 
whiche to the honoure of God and of the, inthe holy temple of thy glorie they were wownte to 
synge ; and now yf it be hidde yn ony place, or stolyn a way, they know nat.” “Inthe mornnynge 
eerly commaunde thyn hors to be redy, and hastly entre the cite, and whan thou cummyste yn to 
the Jewes strete, spare thy sperys, lose thy brydyll, lette thyn hors to my governaunce, and yn to 
what howse thy horse wilfully putte yn his fote, know welle of me, ther thy boke schall be fownde. 
Dowte no thyng, prudently and constawntly inquyre.” No more this i seid yn a moment he 
disparisshid. Rayer yn the mornynge slyd owte of his bedde, and diligently all that was com- 
maunde hym he executid, and with the enemyes of pees he spake pesibly ; and the boke that he 
sowghte he fownde, and toke hit and brought hit hoome. 


Mr. Baker’s Two Foundations is an address given before the Abernethian 
Society. He contrasts very well the diverse opinions that have been entertained 
respecting Rahere, and points out how important it is to judge a man by the 
standard of his own age, and not to demand from him the knowledge or the 
ethical ideas of a later generation. The tournaments and the fair in Smithfield 
would furnish the hospital practice. There, too, was Wat Tyler borne when 
wounded by Walworth, and from thence was he dragged to his execution. When 
the monasteries were dissolved, the importance of maintaining the hospital was 
recognised, and even Henry VIII. consented to disgorge some of the ecclesias- 
tical plunder for that purpose. Of its subsequent modification, Mr. Baker has 
given an interesting sketch. We may heartily echo the words with which he 
concludes his learned essay : 

‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, though growing for centuries, is, indeed, 
growing still. Long may it grow! For when it has ceased to grow it may 
indeed have come to perfection of maturity; but such perfection will be the 
signal for the beginning of decay.” 

W. E. A. Axon. 
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BOOKS WITH MORE THAN ONE TITLE. 


4IBLIOGRAPHERS and book-collectors are frequently led astray by 
the same work being issued under titles that are either modifica- 
tions of, or entirely different from the original edition. 
In a series of articles on the bibliography of Sir W. Ralegh, 
published recently in the Western Antiquary (vide also The Library 
Chronicle, iii. 13), I had occasion to point out that the tract, Observations touching 
Trade and Commerce with the Hollander, etc., usually assigned to him, and printed 
in all the editions of his popular Remains, had been issued under four other 
variant titles. Since that publication I have been enabled to verify another good 
example of a similar variation, also in one of the Ralegh works; and which will 
serve to demonstrate that the booksellers of the seventeenth century were by no 
means immaculate in their endeavours to induce the public to purchase their 
books, by varying the titles of the different issues. That some of their repre- 
sentatives of the present century follow in the same track, has been shown by 
Mr. J. L. Whitney, an American author, in his recent work—A Modern Proteus, 
or a list of books published under more than one title, and although his volume is a 
small one, it is said to contain ‘‘ more than nine hundred titles.”’ 
The work to which I desire to draw attention is the following, and the list 
points out the consecutive titles under which it was published: 


1. “ The Cabinet-Council: Containing the Cheif Arts of Empire, and Mysteries 
of State; discabineted In Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded on 
Authority and Experience; And illustrated with the choicest Examples 
and Historical Observations. By the Ever-renowned Knight, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Published By John Milton, Esq. Quis Martem tunica tectum, 
Adamantina digné scripserit? London, Printed by Tho. Newcomb for 
Tho. Johnson at the sign of the Key in St. Pauls Churchyard, near the 
West-end, 1658.” 12mo., 199. 

2. “Aphorisms of State grounded on Authority and Experience, and illustrated 
with the choycest Examples and Historical Observations by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Kt. [Woodcut of cherub.] London, Printed for Tho. Johnson 
at the Golden Key in St. Pauls Churchyard, 1661.” I2mo., 19g. 

3. ‘ The Arts of Empire, and Mysteries of State Discabineted. In Political and 
Polemical Aphorisms, grounded on Authority and Experience, And illus- 
trated with the choicest Examples and Historical Observations.* By the 
Ever-renowned Knight Sir Walter Raleigh, Published by John Milton, 
Esq. Quis Martem tunica tectum, Adamantina digne scripserit ? London, 
rinted by G. Croom, for Joseph Watts at the Angel in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1692.” Sm. 8vo., 238. 
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4. “ The Secrets of Government, and Misteries of State, Plainly laid open, in all 
the several Forms of Government in the Christian World. Published by 
John Milton, Esq. Printed in the Year 1697.” Sm. 8vo., 238. 


All of these I have collated with each other,* and from their catch-titles 
(i.e., first sentence of each) no one would be able to affirm that they belonged to 
the same work. These are: The Cabinet-Council, Aphorisms of State, The Arts of 
Empire, The Secrets of Government. 

Of No. 1, the original edition, the words ‘‘ The Cabinet-Council” form the 
heading of every page, and this is the title of the version printed in the Collected 
Works of Sir W. Ralegh (1751), i. 39-170; (1829) vill. 35-150. Lowndes reports 
another edition to have been published in the same year (1658) with a slightiy 
varied title, and commencing Chief Arts of Empire, etc.; but of this, as well as of 
another that Lowndes and Watts state to have appeared in 1664, I have been 
unable to discover any. copies. 

‘No. 2 is a reissue of No. 1, with the substitution of a new title-page, and by 
the same publisher. Wood (Athena Oxon. [1691], i. 373) declares it to be identical 
with the Prince or Maxims of State by the same author (published in 1642, and 
reprinted in all the editions of the Remains), but this is certainly an error. Both 
Watts and Oldys (Life of Sir W. Ralegh in Works [1829], i. 433-4) copy, and 
appear to adopt as correct, this assertion of Wood. This clearly proves that 
neither of them could have seen this edition of the work, or that they had not 
compared it with the first issue. 

No. 3 is termed by Oldys the second edition; but if the statement of Lowndes 
be relied on, it must have been the third or fourth. Each page is headed “ The 
Arts of Empire.” 

No. 4 is the same edition as No. 3, with a new title-page, differing entirely 
in character from its predecessors. The name of the author is omitted, as well 
as that of the printer or publisher. Watts, Lowndes, and Hazlitt (Collections and 
Notes, 1882, 510) mention this as a separate work from No.1. As the two former 
make a similar statement with respect to the Aphorisms of State (No. 2), we have 
the singular result, that two of our standard bibliographers have coined three 
works out of one. In conclusion, it may be noted that the preface signed “ John 
Milton” and the table of contents are frequently absent: this was the case with 
the copies of 2 and 4 that were examined. 

T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 





* Thrée of them (1, 3, and 4) are in my own collection. Of No. 2, I had not until very 
recently seen a copy, when through the kind assistance of Dr. Garnett I was enabled to examine 
one in private hands. The British Museum Library is without one. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


meee VERY now and then, and usually at what may be called the 
: ‘‘author’s March,” or “silly season,” elaborate schemes are put 
forward for the popularization of the English language by means 
of phonetic spelling. 

The malady is peculiarly infectious ; it has its origin in the 
columns of high-priced periodicals, and runs the whole gamut of journalism, 
only to die away of inanition at the last. The scheme remains in embryo ; 
nothing is done beyond suggesting various methods, by which a knowledge of 
the language may be rendered easier of acquisition ; one proposal follows another, 
and when doctors disagree the patient not unfrequently exhibits symptoms of 
dissolution altogether. 

But in this instance the patient never actually dies; he has been in extremis 
for more than 300 years, but is yet, comparatively speaking, quite active. He 
hybernates sometimes for a season or two, but only to spring up, like a giant 
refreshed, ready for a fresh attack on the Queen’s best English, which is in 
truth fearfully mauled in theory, though never injured in practice. 

It is just 328 years ago since one J. H., speedily identified as John Hart, 
the Chester Herald of the time, published what he called his Orthographie, being 
the first book ever printed in England, and we believe anywhere else, for the 
matter of that, on the reformation of spelling. 

In theory Hart was doubtless right, for no one will controvert the position, 
as true then as now, that the elementary sounds are but imperfectly represented 
by the letters which compose the alphabet. It is, indeed, imperfect both by 
redundancy and defect. The same sounds are represented by more than one 
letter, as in the case of c,k, and q; c and s, g and j, and so forth. The same 
letter represents more than one sound, as in the case of c, which is sometimes k 
and sometimes s. 

This, which is freely admitted, forms the great foundatory argument upon 
which every variety of scheme is based; and, in 1569, Hart launched his little 
book into the world, and sat down patiently to await the time when “cat” 
would be universally spelt with a k. 

He waited, indeed, as very many other pioneers of theories more or less 
practicable have waited, year after year, with exemplary resignation ; but no one 
followed his teaching, but few even took the trouble to understand the reasons 
upon which it was based. 

That Hart was in earnest is undoubted ; he was indeed a discoverer, for he 
had originated a scheme which had never before been formulated, and which 
might or might not be worthy of being prosecuted. The difference between him 
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and his followers of modern days is, that the latter have stolen their master’s 
cash-box, and are speculating with the contents on their own account. Specu- 
lating in most cases with the very identical coins which issued from his mint, 
and this in the face of 328 years of utter indifference on the part of the public. 
Hart’s Orthographie is a small book in 12mo., and bears the following title : 


AN ORTHO | graphie | conteyning the due | order and reason, howe to| 
write or paint thimage of mannes | voice, most like to the life or | nature. Composed 


by | I. H Chester | Heralt | The Contents whereof are | next folowing | Sat 
citasi sat bene | Anno 1569] 


It has a table of contents in black-letter, 1 p.; an address to the reader in 
italics, I p.; the printer to the reader, black-letter, 1 p.; an epistle in Roman 
type, 5 pp.; faultes escaped in part of the copies of this first impression, 
Roman, I p.; the preface, black-letter, 15 pp.; the orthography, 67 leaves, 
printed in black-letter, Roman and italics ; a table or index, 13 pp. 

In the printer’s preface a number of reasons are put forward, which it is 
curious to observe are, with a single exception, identical with those advanced at 
the present day in support of this theory. It is said first that cost and time are 
saved ; and so they would be were it not unfortunately necessary to have two 
systems, the old as well as the new, and to employ a number of extra letters to 
represent sounds which are but imperfectly reproduced by the orthodox 
alphabet. 

The next advantage to be gained is one that seems rather doubtful, and perhaps 
would not be seriously claimed at the present day. ‘ And last of all,” says Hart, 
‘‘English Latinists maye hereby understand the Italian and high Dutch and 
Welshe pronunciation of their letters which by presumption is verie neare as the 
auncient Greekes and Latines did.” We confess to being slightly mystified as 
to the precise meaning of the author; but if he meant to imply that Latin and 
ancient Greek were pronounced as Italian, Dutch, and Welsh were at the time 
he wrote, then he must have been also of opinion that the pronunciation of 
Welsh and Italian was precisely the same. 

But the third and fourth reasons have metal in them, and have survived to 
our own time. They are that unlearned English people and foreigners would 
be able to learn their A B C more quickly by one method than by the other. 
This is perhaps true; but why, let us inquire, are we to be put to the incon- 
venience of turning our alphabet upside down for the benefit of unlettered persons 
who are fast becoming extinct, and foreigners who have their own anomalies in 
profusion, such, for example, as male and female genders irrespective of subject, 
and articles to agree with them. 

These reasons we should not have referred to were they not being con- 
tinually reproduced and reiterated without any valuable result. 
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Hart’s Orthographic lay dead for eleven years, the special fount of type he 
had made was useless in its case, when suddenly, in 1580, one William Bulloker 
published his Booke at large for the Amendment of Ortographie for English Speech, 
employing forty characters in black-letter. This attempt raised a mild kind of 
interest, for by 1585 he had received sufficient support to print sop’s Fables in 
the new alphabet; and what is more astonishing, he not only sold a whole edition, 
but was encouraged to issue a Bref Grammar for English, in 1586, and to promise 
a dictionary as well. 

The dictionary, however, never appeared, and from that day to compara- 
tively recent times, the English language has continued to grow without protest 
or interference. We prophesy that another 300 years will elapse with precisely 
the same result, though we don’t for a moment imagine that the labours of Hart 
and his pupil Bulloker will escape imitation at the hands of their modern 
admirers. 

Copies of Hart’s Orthographic and of all Bulloker’s works are in the British 
Museum, where they can be seen by the curious or by those who wish to 
compare the two theories with those of more recent growth. The books are 
scarce, but with the exception of the sop’s Fables, by no means valuable, 
They are, however, all interesting, chiefly because they prove that what is 
frequently regarded as a bright idea of modern enthusiasts is nothing more than 
a very old theory worked up and clothed in a modern dress. Strip phonographic 
printing of the tawdry finery with which many learned persons have clothed it, 
and there stands Bulloker’s phonetic scarecrow patent to all the world. 





THE total number of works of all kinds which were issued from the Elzevir Press between the 
years 1592 and 1712 amounts to 1,213, of which 968 are in Latin, and not one in English. These 
publications can easily be recognised, as they bear, for the most part, their distinguishing features 
at the foot of the title-page. Most of them have the words “ Apud Elzeverios” or “ Ex officina 
Elseveriana,” while some have typographical marks, as : 

1. An eagle holding in its claws a sheaf of seven arrows, with the inscription, ‘ Concordia res 
parvee crescunt.” 

2. Minerva with an olive-branch, and the motto, “ Ne extra oleas.” 

3. The branch of a tree surrounded by a vine-branch bearing clusters of fruit, and below it a 
man standing, with the motto, “ Non solus.” 

It should be noticed that when, for any reason, the Elzevirs did not wish to put their name to 
their works, they generally marked them with a sphere; but, of course, the mere fact that a work 
printed in the seventeenth century bears this mark is no absolute proof that it is theirs. 

Of late years the cellection of Elzevirs has distinctly ceased to be pursued with that ardour 
which formerly characterized it, and the market value of these charming specimens of early printing 
has, accordingly, greatly decreased. An Elzevir, like many other books, may be of great or little 
value, and the difference mainly depends upon “tallness.” Very many copies are cut down, and 
when this is the case the value falls from pounds to shillings. 

To be perfect an Elzevir should have its edges uncut, and the slightest suspicion of the binder’s 
knife means absolute and unequivocal ruin. 

Scores of specimens might be unearthed from Booksellers’ Row this very day, and perhaps not 
one of them would be priced at a higher sum than 5s. Had they been perfect, they would long 
since have found their way to the libraries, there to be entombed with Estiennes, Aldines, and the 
choice productions of Gryphius and Etienne Dolet. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON BOOK-COLLECTING. 


NOOK-COLLECTING may, of course, be regarded from several 
standpoints, each of which has its own especial advocates. 

One of the most enthusiastic, Mr. J. Hill Burton, the author 
of the Book-hunter, denounces the practice of buying a book with 
a view to selling at an increased price. He contends that no good 
comes of gentlemen amateurs buying and selling, and recommends that ‘‘ where 
money is the object, let a man speculate or become a miser.” Let not a col- 
lector ‘‘ even have recourse to that practice called barter, which political philo- 
sophers tell us was the universal expedient of mankind preparatory to the 
invention of money. Let him confine all his transactions in the market to 
purchasing only.” 

But Burton’s theory must be accepted, if accepted at all, with many reser- 
vations. It would be absurd indeed to suppose that the worth, present or 
prospective, of a book is unimportant, for its commercial as well as its literary 
value should be the very first consideration. Ajfundamental principle in book- 
collecting is, to obtain full value for the money spent, so that, should circum- 
stances unfortunately arise which compel the collector to sell, he at least may 
realize the original outlay. Old and privately printed books hardly ever depre- 
ciate in value, even if the market be glutted with reprints, castrated or entire. 
A well and wisely selected library of old books invariably turns out to be a good 
speculation, and the instances where the original outlay has been more than 
quadrupled are too numerous to be detailed here. 

The principle of selection is one which cannot be too thoroughly learnt. 
A man may not be a “ black-letter man, nor a tall copyist, nor an uncut man, nor 
a rough-edge man, nor an early English dramatist, nor an Elzevirian, nor a 
broadsider, nor a pasquinader, nor an old brown calf man, nor a Grangerite, nor 
a tawny moroccoite, nor a gilt-topper, nor a marbled insider, nor an editio-princeps 
man,” nor a disciple of any of the schools into which book-collectors class them- 
selves, and yet he may be one of the commonest of all book-collectors, namely, 
the ‘‘ universal” man, who collects an infinite number of books upon an in- 
conceivable variety of subjects. The “universal” collector possesses a great 
many advantages over the specialist, but there can hardly be any question as 
to whose collection is the more valuable. There are a certain number of books 
which, to use Charles Lamb’s expression, ‘‘no gentleman’s library should be 
without,” and apart from these the specialist ought at all times to have some 
treasures worth seeing and possessing. 

The most valuable advice that can be tendered, is to make choice of one or 
two particular classes, and to “work” them thoroughly. Other subjects, kindred 
15 
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to or entirely distinct from these “ specialities ” will suggest themselves soon 
enough. 

The ordeal termed a “course of reading” more often than not defeats its 
own ends. No man can possibly read everything even in the space of a life- 
time, because much reading invariably creates a desire for more, and one 
book leads the reader on to another. Nor is it possible ‘‘to make a selection 
that will not, in a manner, wall in the mind from a free expansion over the 
republic of letters.” There is a great deal to be said in favour of a miscellanous 
collection of literature—of a collection, in fact, from which no subject, however 
trivial, is excluded. A collection approximating to one of this character can be 
formed in London, and other large cities and towns, for a very small sum. 
There is indeed “ precious honey to be gathered by the literary busy bee, who 
passes on from flower to flower,” but this, of course, presupposes a mental 
ability on the part of the collector which enables him to grasp many and diverse 
subjects at the same time. 

In science and in history, for instance, there are innumerable sections which 
are really subjects in themselves; but which to the collector form but a com- 
ponent part of a whole. To the omnivorous purchaser inspection is usually dis- 
pensed with, the quality and literary value is of secondary importance: the fact 
of a particular work not being already on his shelves is conclusive. Except when 
finely illustrated, scientific works published anterior to the present century have 
scarcely any value for practical purposes; but to the student a collection is most 
useful, as showing the gradations and phases through which science has passed. 
For a broad and comprehensive view of history, a collection of books dealing 
with this subject cannot be too varied: special writers treating of a particular 
period, and general ones of the whole. 

Books which the collector will be constantly on the look-out for are original 
editions, “tall” copies, Aldines, Elzevirs, suppressed publications, and early 
printed works. It is highly probable that he will walk many a mile and explore 
any number of unfrequented places without meeting with a single specimen he is 
in search of; but for all that he will scarcely ever examine a barrow or stall of 
books, but what he will find something to repay him for his trouble. Volumes 
labelled ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Poetry,” or ‘‘ Tracts,” or even “Sermons,” should be 
carefully examined, however uninviting an appearance they present. Many 
valuable relics have been discovered hid away in this manner. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in his entertaining work, The Library, tells us of a lucky person who found 
six original plays of Moliére—worth as many hundred pounds—bound up with a 
copy of Garth’s Dispensary. Everyone cannot expect to meet with the same 
luck; but he may console himself with knowing that a great number of literary 
treasures still remain to be unearthed, and that by being constantly on the alert, 
he has quite as good a chance of falling on a “‘ prize” as anyone else. The late 
Mr. Thoms told an interesting anecdote about a work which a friend of his had 
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for some years been endeavouring to obtain. As a last effort a “ knowing” old 
bookseller was applied to in the hope that, if he had not a copy, he might possibly 
know where to purchase one. But ‘‘ Old Brown,” as the bookseller was generally 
called, declared that he did not know of the existence of a copy anywhere, at the 
same time intimating that if met with it would be an expensive book. On 
leaving the shop, the inquirer examined the contents of a “ sixpenny ” box, chiefly 
containing refuse, and at length selected a book for which he paid the stipulated 
sum. ‘“ Old Brown” inquired the name of the book, and was informed, much to 
his surprise and annoyance, that it was the very one which his visitor had been 
inquiring after. Although similar instances are very rare, all old hands, and 
some young ones too for that matter, have plenty of anecdotes to tell respecting 
prizes—and pseudo-prizes. 

Fraudulent Elzevirs and bogus “ originals” are the very purgatory of a book- 
collector’s life. Many people have been deceived by the false Casar of 1635. 
The real edition has the 149th page printed, by mistake, 153; but the pirates 
who reprinted the dainty little publications of the Elzevirs by a happy chance 
printed the 149th page as such, and so have given posterity the best possible 
opportunity of detecting the original from the counterfeit. The many other 
instances of “ trade playfulness” and piratical subterfuge can only be known after 
a painstaking experience, which the collector will oftentimes find, in spite of his 
smartness, to cost him dear. 

All Aldines and Elzevirs are by no means valuable, though the tyro usually 
believes the contrary. The day for collecting copies of these has almost passed, 
and the furore they excited has very considerably abated. The habitué of Book- 
seller’s Row need not be told that “ Elzevirs” are there commonly offered at 
prices ranging from one shilling and sixpence each upwards. As a matter of 
fact, all good Elzevirs and Aldines are scarce and worth having; it is the pirated 
editions and “‘ cut” copies which the amateur has to guard against. 

Nearly all suppressed books, and books containing passages which are 
expurged in later editions, are rare, and more often than not extremely valuable. 
Such books are generally something more than simple curiosities, for they 
plainly indicate the growth or bent of the author’s mind at different periods of his 
life. Nearly every author, ancient and modern, has made alterations on a greater 
or lesser scale; and no man can lay claim to being called a student of a parti- 
cular author, unless he has made himself acquainted with these alterations and 
emendations, or at all events the more important of them. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that it is very seldom a bargain can be obtained 
from a catalogue bookseller. These gentry usually know their own business, and 
are not as a class negligent of their interests. It is on mean stalls in back streets 
and dirty shops in out-of-the-way situations that the bibliophile reaps his harvest. 
A good and valuable book, when sold for a small price, is like a nugget of gold, 


in that it is for the most part extracted from a heap of mire and dirt. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A VOLUME which may eventually become rare is Mr. Charles Hindley’s History of the Catnach 
Press, of which only 250 copies have been issued to subscribers. 

The capability of successfully prophesying the ultimate fate of books issued by subscription is 
very rarely met with. Books, which at first thought should increase in price, fall steadily in the 
market from the moment of issue ; while others, perhaps less pretentious, rise to the opposite 
extreme. Payne’s English edition of Villon, published in 1878, and sold to subscribers for 21s., 
is now worth six or seven times that sum; while Ruskin’s and Hamerton’s works may always 
be regarded as a safe investment. 

The truth is that fashion is the great arbiter in matters of this kind, and that with few excep- 
tions the result of a speculation in paper and print cannot be foretold. 


¢ 


WE have received from Mr. William E. Benjamin, of New York, a catalogue of autograph 
letters, which is certainly one of the most interesting we ever saw. 

The original manuscript of Holme’s Avwéocrat is offered for sale, as also an unpublished sonnet 
in the handwriting of Keats, entitled Zo M/rs. Reynolds Cat: 


Cat! who hast past thy Grand Climacteric, 

How many mice and Rats hast in thy day 
Destroy'd? how many titbits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 

Those velvet ears—but prythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew, and tell me all thy frays 

Of Fish and Mice and Rats and tender chick: 

Nay, look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists— 
For all the wheezy Asthma, and for all 

Thy tail’s tip is nicked off, and though the fists 
Of many a Maid have given thee many a maul, 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter’dst on glass-bottled wall. 


- 

A CHINESE author, of considerable repute in his own country, by narne Wong-tsi, has been 
decapitated at Pekin under circumstances as curious as they are said to be rare. Wong-tsi had 
written a scientific treatise, and in it mentioned by name, though by no means disrespectfully, 
several Chinese emperors long since departed this life. For this he was promptly arrested with 
the result referred to, and China has now one good author the less. The reason of this behaviour 
on the part of the Criminal Authorities is rather obscure ; but it seems that in China the emperor 
is regarded not only as the Father of his people, but even as part of the Divine Essence itself. 
He has a dynastic name which is open to all; and a religious name which is used only in 
devotional ceremonies, and to profane this latter is a capital offence. The crime for which Wong- 
tsi suffered was consequently wilful blasphemy, and no doubt his prosecution was got up by the 
Bonzes, the most narrow-minded, bigoted, and revengeful set of priests on the face of the earth, 


- 


THE Strand Board of Works has bestirred itself at last, and summoned a bookseller of 
Wardour Street before the magistrates for putting a board outside his shop, and displaying goods 
for sale thereon. This was styled an “obstruction,” and as a result the bookseller was fined. 

The Board does not, indeed, profess to look after the wants and comforts of bibliophiles ; but 
the whole matter looks very much like a persecution, pure and simple. The practice complained 
of has existed from time immemorial ; it is a necessity of the trade, and has proved of immense 
service to poor scholars. We are sorry that the Board of Works can find nothing better to do 
than this; there are other materials ready at hand in profusion. The Strand itself is one huge 
“obstruction ” after sunset, and the Board is fast asleep long before that time. 


Janr. 16, 1818. 
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AT the Earl of Suffolk’s sale, on the 26th July last, Messrs. Sotheby sold an extraordinary 
copy of James Granger’s Biographical History of England. The particular edition was issued in 
1824, and instead of being in three vols. folio, had swollen to the capacity of nineteen vols., 
through the introduction of a large number of original autographs, additional portraits, and other 
engravings. Amongst the autographs we notice those of Francis I. of France, Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France, Sir Harry Vane, Charles I. and II., William III., George III., Pope, Burns, 
Fulke Greville, Horace Walpole, and a large number of others equally rare and interesting. This 
unique copy was knocked down to Mr. Layton for £180. The practice of thus augmenting 
biographical works is, we believe, commonly known as “ Grangerizing,” and was at one time the 


rage. 


A RECENT number of the American Mail and Express gives an account of an old man in 
Washington who had successfully contracted rheumatism, partial blindness, and a variety of other 
ailments more or less horrible, through the simple process of gloating over medical treatises, 

The nature of the action of the mind on the body has never yet been determined, but, as is 
well known, it is possible to make a malady worse by continually thinking of it, and diagnosing 
imaginary symptoms. Whether it is also possible to contract a disease by this method, is a 
question which has caused much difference of opinion, for hypochondriacs are sometimes actually 
afflicted, and there is nothing to show how they became so. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the perusal of medical works by ignorant and 
nervous persons is highly deleterious in every way, and yet no practice is more common. 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE refuses to accept the contemporary definition of the 
word “ novelist ”—a story-teller who has no story to tell—and insists that what he calls the “ pork- 
butcher school of romancists” are in every way superior to the writers of “ kettledrum epics.” 
The late Hugh Conway was the founder of the pork-butcher school, and Mr. Oscar Wilde is, or 
was, par excellence the leader of the kettledrums. 

The only difference between them is that Conway knew his business, rough and ready though 
it was, while the effeminate followers of the West-End Adonis know nothing whatever of theirs. 
Still we don’t quite see what this has to do with the definition of “ novelist,” for 20 constat that 
the pork-butcher school have anything to tell, and the mere fact of being superior to the kettle- 
drums is like multiplying zero by ten, for nought remains. 


- 


SOCIETY journals do not appear to be greatly in favour just now ; at least, that is the impres- 
sion which is naturally conveyed when the result of a recent sale is considered. The copyright of 
the Court and Society Review, a paper upon which some thousands of pounds have been spent, has 
just realized by auction the small sum of £50. 

This is evidently all that the paper was worth, notwithstanding the profuse expenditure of 
money in supporting and improving it. 

There are two lessons to be learned from this. The first being that society papers are very 
expensive luxuries, only bought by a few ; and the second, that even the few are beginning to tire 
of the eternal intermeddling with other person’s private concerns, more especially as they them- 
selves are liable to be victimized at any moment. 


IN connection with Letters from Hell, and other books of a similar type, which seem of late 
to have tickled the popular palate, may be mentioned A Fortnight in Heaven, by Mr. Harold 
Brydges. It is curious to notice how literature, like everything else, is apt to move in a certain 
groove. One man strikes out an original line, and all the world follows. 


THE Society of Authors has issued a volume of its experiences with regard to the publication 
of books, the object being to bell the cat, so that the mice may have an opportunity of picking up 
an occasional crumb or two. The mice, it is needless to say, are the impoverished authors, and 
the cat is the publisher. An author who, as is generally the case, has little or no money, will 
always be more or less in the hands of a person who has, and this rule is equally applicable to all 
other occupations. If all persons were equally rich, money would be of no value, nor would labour 
receive any reward. 
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THE ninth annual report of the Plymouth Free Library has just been issued. This library 
started with a stock of 7,908 volumes, and now possesses 19,506. The largest increase has been 
in works of reference and additions to the Devon and Cornwall Library, these sections between 
them embracing no less than 7,500 items. A curious fact in connection with the case is the large 
number of persons under fifteen years of age who have been enrolled as borrowers, 

cA 
? 

THE only poet Australia has ever produced is thus described by Mr. Froude :—“ They have 
had one poet—Gordon—something too much of the Guy Livingstone type, an inferior Byron, a 
wild rider, desperate, dissipated, but with gleams of a most noble nature shining through the 
turbid atmosphere. He, poor fellow, hungering after what Australia could not give him—what, 
perhaps, no country on earth at present could give him—had nothing to do but to shoot himself, 
which he accordingly did.” History seemingly repeats itself in Australia as elsewhere. Dissipa- 
tion or sudden death, sometimes both, is the common attribute or reward of poetical genius all 
the world over. 


Mr. SINNETT’S latest work, Unzted, is a weird mixture of psychological speculation and 
romance, and even the non-believer in theosophy will find it hard to part with the book when he 
has once taken it up. Mr. Sinnett appears to bea sort of double-distilled Hargrave | Jennings, 
for while the latter draws deductions more or less speculative from undoubted facts, the former 
starts with the fixed principle of no facts at all, and reasons by @ ZriorZ steps to his conclusion. 
The worst part of this system is that the conclusion is hydra-headed, and may be made illustrative 
of almost anything. It is easy to see that Mr. Sinnett’s theories may be correct, and they are so 
plausible that we do not wonder at many persons being led away by them into the regions of 


chaos. 
So ed 
REVIEWS. 
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Low Down: Wayside Thoughts in Ballad and other Verse. By Two Tramps. London : George 
Redway, York Street, Covent Carden. 

There are tramps and tramps, and we suspect that the authors of these fugitive verses belong 
to the aristocracy of nomadism. The first poem dates from Philadelphia, the second from Paris 
—rather a long swim this for hungry and impecunious travellers—the third from Geneva, the 
fourth from New York, and the fifth from London. Other towns and cities are also represented, 
each being at such a “ magnificent distance” from the other, that we cannot but admire the ease 
and facility with which the two tramps covered their ground and sea. The verses themselves, 
though by no means bad, are yet not particularly striking, and we leave them to notice the 
extraordinary “get up” of the book. It is printed on paper of various sizes and of every colour of 
the rainbow, from the brightest yellow to bottle green, the whole being encased in a brown paper 
cover much too small for it, and tied up with common string. The type likewise varies, and we 
can conscientiously say that we never saw such a production before. The only orderly point about 
it is in the pagination, which runs from 1 to 98 with masterly precision and accuracy. The book 
is a curiosity, and if regarded in that light is worth having. 


A History of Derbyshire. By JOHN PENDLETON. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
1886 


This volume, which forms the third of the series of Popular County Histories, is well worthy of 
its predecessors. Not only is it instructive, but exceedingly interesting, and is, moreover, written 
in a fluent and easy style, a very desirable qualification in works that are “ popular,” as distinguished 
from searching and abstruse. 


Robert Burns : an Inquiry into Certain Aspects of his Life and Character. By a Scotchwoman. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 1886. 

This book is not, so the preface informs us—written for the purpose of adding new facts, but to 
clear away certain fabulous legends which have sprung up in connection with the great poet. 
Whether it is worth while to do this is an open question ; we ourselves see no sort of connection 
between the poet’s character and his works, nor do we think that any defect in the former can affect 
in the slightest degree the excellence of the latter. Still this is a matter of opinion, and putting 
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aside this question, we can honestly testify to the care and attention displayed by the authoress 
not only in collecting, but in tabulating her facts. The book is both well written and well got up, 
a duplicate merit which is more commonly absent than not. 


WE have received the following catalogues: W. E. Benjamin, 744, Broadway, New {York 
(autograph letters and original manuscripts) ; Henry Turrill, 280, High Street, Lincoln ; William 
Downing, 74, New Street, Birmingham; R. H. Sutton, 25, Princess Street, Manchester ; Albert 
Sutton, 130, Portland Street, Manchester ; Robson and Kerslake, 23, Coventry Street, Haymarket, 
W.; Henry Gray, 25, Cathedral Yard, Manchester; Sotheran and Co., 49, Cross Street, 
Manchester. Also the following periodicals: Neuer Anzeiger fir Bibliographie und (Biblio- 
thekwissenschaft, Berlin and Stuttgart; Il Bibliofilo, Bologna, Italy; Magazine of ‘American 
History, 30, Lafayette Place, New York; Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 195, Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris; The Library Journal, 57, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Bulletin du Bibliophile, 52, 
Rue dell Arbre-sec, Paris; Annalesdu Bibliophile, 11, Rue des Paroissiens, Brussels ; L’Art, 29, 
Cité d’A’ntin, Paris; Courrier de l’Art (same address); The Printing Times and Lithographer, 
74, Great Queen Street, London ; The Book Buyer, 743, Broadway, New York ; The Paper and 
Printing Trades Journal, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; The Critic, 20, Astor Place, New York ; 
Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, Leipsic, Germany ; The American Book Maker, 126, Duane 


Street, New York. 
—4.H e—_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 


I DO not quite understand your reference to the Hartley first folio Shakespeare. You say 
(ante, p. 42) that the title, on which is Shakespeare’s portrait, is wanting, and that “the leaf 
opposite, containing the ten lines of poetry by Ben Jonson, was mutilated.” Now I have a remark- 
ably fine copy of the fourth folio (which, by the way, is taller than the one disposed of at the 
Addington sale, being 143 x 92), and in my copy has been stuck, with four wafers, Martin 
Droeshout’s portrait from the first folio. My copy, however, has the famous ten lines, signed B. J., 
and commencing, “ This figure,” etc., «der the portrait, and not on “ the leaf opposite.” 

If your description is wrong I should be glad to know it, as it makes me think that my 
portrait may be a different one. By the way, what was the date of the portrait? Is it known? 
Perhaps you will also tell me whether the Philobiblon Society is still in existence. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM. 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


[The first folio of Shakespeare’s plays has Droeshout’s portrait of the author to the right, and 
Ben Jonson’s ten lines offoszte, on the page facing. In the fourth folio the lines are under the 
portrait to the left, and facing it is the title-page. You had better examine your copy, and see 
whether the portrait taken from the first folio has not been stuck over another portrait or inlaid. 
If so, the matter explains itself. Our description of the Hartley volume is quite correct. 

Martin Droeshout, the Dutch engraver, came to England adout 1623, and probably one of his 
first acts was to engrave the portrait in question. The date cannot be fixed with greater precision 
than this. 

We do not think that the Philobiblon Society is in existence. It may be, but if it is it does 
not now issue books to the members. The last work issued was the Miscellanies for 1866-67, and 
at that time the Duc d’Aumale was patron, and there were only thirty-five members. The 
probability is that the Society has died a natural death._—ED. ] 


ooo 
BIBLIOPHILE’S KALENDAR. 


———— 


As previously stated in Book-Lore (p. 56), it has been decided to commemorate in October of 
the present year the 8ooth Anniversary of the completion of the Domesday Survey of England. 
The Commemoration will take the form partly of a series of meetings for the reading of papers 
and the publication of a volume of Domesday Studies, and partly of an exhibition of manuscripts 
at the Public Record Office and the British Museum. It is proposed that the papers shall, as far 
as possible, deal with Domesday Book as a whole, but without excluding local inquiries which may 
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lead by inference and comparison to results of wider application. Later surveys and censuses may 
also be discussed, if they are in any way illustrative of Domesday Book. A number of subjects for 
papers have been proposed ; and the Committee will be glad to receive the names of persons who 
will undertake to read papers on those or any other analogous subjects. The meetings for the 
reading of papers will be held, by the permission of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall from the 26th to the 30th of October. The Exhibition at the Public Record Office will 
comprise the manuscript of Domesday Book (2 vols.), the Abbreviatio, the Breviate, a copy of the 
Boldon Book, the Red and Black Books of the Exchequer, the two volumes entitled “ Testa de 
Nevil,” early Hundred Rolls, Book of Aids of Edward III., etc., etc. The Exhibition at the 
British Museum will comprise the Survey of Lindsey, Monastic Cartularies containing surveys, 
Inquisitio Eliensis, the transcript of the original Domesday return for Cambridge, printed editions 
of the Survey and Translations, and (it is hoped) loan contributions from other libraries. It is 
very desirable to make this exhibition as complete as possible ; and the Committee hope that the 
owners of all manuscripts bearing on the subject of Domesday will lend them for the purpose. 
The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have 
already promised todoso. The Principal Librarian of the British Museum has kindly consented 
to take charge of any documents that may be sent to him. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER will shortly publish a work entitled Loch Crevan, being Notes 
Srom the West Highlands, by Mr. W. Anderson Smith. 

THE following verse, in the handwriting of Robert Burns, was sent by him to Mr. Syme, 
together with a present of a dozen bottles of porter. So far as we are aware, this specimen has so 
far been overlooked : 





O had the malt thy strength of mind, 
Or hops the flavour of thy wit; 
"Twere drink for first of human kind, 
A gift that e’en for Syme were fit. 
Jerusalem Tavern, Monday evening, 1794. 
PROFESSOR M. CREIGHTON’S History of the Papacy during the Reformation has, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, reached the first and second volumes. Volumes iii. and iv., relating 
to the Italian Princes, will be ready for publication this month. 


LORD TENNYSON is said to be writing a number of new poems, the most important of which 
s what may perhaps be described as a sequel to Locksley Hail. 


A RECENT number of the Contemporary Review contains an article by Herr Studnitz, the 
editor of the National Economical Journal, criticizing the action of the Danish Government in 
certain particulars. The authorities have suspended Herr Studnitz from his post of instructor at 
the Military School at Copenhagen. 


MR. CHARLES P. JOHNSON, the author of the well-known Hints to Collectors of Thackeray's 
Works, writes to the Atheneum stating that his volume made no pretension to completeness, or to 
rank as a bibliography. He complains that second-hand booksellers are now marking their lots 
with some such expression as “ Not mentioned in Johnson’s Bibliography,” thereby raising a pre- 
sumption that the particular work is scarce, and consequently worth a high price. 


THE Dictionary to the Divina Commedia, by Mr. Paget Toynbee, is almost ready, and will 
shortly be in the printer’s hands. Messrs. George Bell and Sons are the publishers. 


AMONG the latest additions to the obituary list, we specially note Mr. James Gibson-Craig, an 
eminent bibliophile, who died at Edinburgh on the 18th of July last; Mr. Paul Hayne, an 
American poet ; and Miss Ann Bowman, whose nevels and tales at one time attracted great atten- 
tion. The greatest loss of all, however, is sustained by the death of Professor Wolfgang Duncker, 
the historian, who by his History of Antiquity established a reputation that will long survive him. 
He died at Ansbach a few weeks ago, at the age of seventy-five. 

A MAGNIFICENT copy of the @uvres de Frederick le Grand, printed on vellum in thirty-three 
volumes, has been sent by the Emperor of Germany as a present to the Shah. This work is 
described as the most sumptuous ever got up in Germany. 


Mr. W. W. AsToR, the American millionnaire, who sent gorgeous copies of his recent novel to 
the Pope and the King of Italy, is busily employed writing a drama, which is shortly to be pro- 
duced on the New York stage. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Library Association of the United Kingdom will be held in 
Lon don, on the 28th, 29th, and joth September. Dr. Bond will preside, and the sittings will be 
held in Gray’s Inn Hall. 
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THE BOOK TRADE IN ANCIENT ROME. 


movable type by Fiist, publishing was hampered with almost 
insuperable difficulties. This is true so far as the Middle Ages 
were concerned, because during that benighted era very few 
people knew one letter from another. Learning in those days was 
almost entirely in the hands of the monks, and what few books were produced 
issued in all cases from some one or other of the numerous monasteries scattered 
throughout Europe. Books were rare because readers were few; had there been 
a greater demand, we doubt not but that the supply would have kept pace 
with it. 

It is quite a mistake, however, to compare for any purpose the state of 
learning as it existed in Europe during the Middle Ages with the widespread 
knowledge which prevailed in ancient times, more especially in the palmy days 
of Rome, and any similarity that may appear between the two, takes its origin 
from an imperfect acquaintance with the habits and customs of the Roman 
people. 

There were, in truth, publishing houses in the time of Augustus, which may 
almost be said to have rivalled the great firms of our own day; and not only was 
this the case in point of enterprise, but even of cheapness aswell. We cannot, of 
course, venture to place copying on a level with printing, for the great advantage 
of the latter process is, that once clear the “‘ proof” of mistakes, and no error can 
well occur, no matter how many copies may be struck off from the type. With 
mere copying it is different; any one of the transcribers may make a mistake at 
any moment, and in the aggregate these may amount to a considerable number, 
and be, moreover, exceedingly difficult to detect. The defectiveness of ancient 
texts has given constant employment and cause of quarrel to modern commenta- 
tors; hence the great disadvantage of manuscript lies in the fact that the text 
is just as likely as not to be corrupt. 

Apart from this, however, and putting the question of legibility on one side, 
copying has many advantages in its favour. In the first place, it is quicker, for 
no compositor can possibly keep pace with a transcriber; and secondly, it is, 


under certain conditions, much cheaper. 
OCTOBER, 1886. 
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Labour is in these days a somewhat expensive commodity; but in Rome, 
where the existence of slavery was expressly recognised as an integral portion of 
the Fus Gentium, the case was widely different. Although slavery under the various 
modifications of that law was quite a different institution from that, for example, 
which existed in the United States before the war of 1863, still its existence 
enabled a person possessed of means to accomplish any particular work he had 
on hand very much more quickly and cheaply than he could possibly hope to do 
at the present day. 

Suppose, for instance, a London publisher were asked how soon he would 
undertake to turn out a thousand copies of the second book of Martial’s Epigrams, 
consisting of 540 lines of verse, he would reply that, assuming he stopped the work 
of his establishment to do it, and also assuming that he could induce his printers 
to put on every available compositor in their service, he might get the matter 
completed in six hours. We much doubt whether the work could be finished 
in a much shorter time than this; but, to be on the safe side, we will say that he 
replies, that by the expenditure of money in profusion, it could be done at a 
pinch in three hours. 

We can imagine what a hurrying here and there, what a rush of extra 
compositors, machine hands, and other workmen there would be; what a number 
of binders ready to receive the printed sheets directly they came from the 
press; what a waste of money, what turmoil and confusion! And when at 
last the printed book made its appearance, full of mistakes in all probability, and 
doubtless blurred and smeared with the undried ink, the modern Luculius, 
who had ordered this feat to be accomplished, would doubtless exclaim: 
‘‘ Wonderful, most wonderful! even in this age of perfecting machines and 
printers’ devils.” 

Let us now turn to Rome, and step into the warehouse of Atticus, or the 
Sosii, the great publishers of the Augustan era, and ask either of them a similar 
question. They, too, would have to put aside all other work; but assuming they 
agreed to do this, the thousand copies of the second book of the Epigrams, with 
its 540 lines of verse, would be in the customer’s hands bound and endorsed in 
an hour, and at very little extra cost. 

We cannot doubt this, for we have the authority of Martial himself. His 
words are explicit, and intended to be so, and are not merely used as a figure 
of speech. ‘‘ Hec una peragit librarius hora” (Epig. ii. 1). 

The great firm of the Sosii had over 2,000 slaves trained as transcribers, 
under their immediate control, and doubtless a large number of binders and readers 
as well. Immediately on this order being given, the latter would read through 
various portions of the text, and the edition would easily be copied and stitched 
in an hour. Thus it would have been possible to beat the London publisher 
ky two hours out of three; or, to make everything absolutely certain, give the 
Roman two hours, and he would beat him by one. We venture to say also that 
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the mistakes would be about equal in both cases, while the difference in cost 
would be very greatly in favour of the older method. 

Again, let us go to the London publisher and ask him at how much per copy 
he could supply and Jeisurely turn out an edition of the thirteenth book of Martial’s 
Epigrams, assuming there were a brisk demand for the work. Suppose he said 
2,000 copies at sixpence each, would that be considered an excessive price? We 
think not; but for all that the Sosii would not ask so much; for again, on the 
authority of Martial, we learn that a copy of his thirteenth book of Epigrams 
might be bought from the booksellers, who were a distinct class from the pub- 
lishers as they now are, for the equivalent of a little over fivepence. 

This excessive promptness and cheapness shows conclusively that there must 
have been a very large demand for books in the time of the Romans, and when 
we come to look into the authorities we find that such was actually the case. 

Roman authors addressed an immense audience, not only in the capital itself, 
but in the distant provinces. Ovid, for example, when vegetating under a sentence 
of banishment on the shores of the Euxine, exclaims: 

Ut Scythicis habitem longe summotus in oris, 

Siccaque sint oculis proxima signa meis : 

Nostra per immensas ibunt przconia gentes ; 

Quodque querar, notum, qua patet orbis, erit. 

Tristia, lib. iv., Elegy ix. 17. 

** Although I am living removed, amid the Scythian regions, and although the con- 
stellations that avoid contact with the waves are close to my eyes, yet my 
commendations will travel through nations innumerable and my complaints will 
become known as far as earth extends.” 

And again, in the tenth elegy of the same book, line 127, he growls out: 


€umque ego preponam multos mihi; non minor illis 
Dicor : et in toto plurimus orbe legor. 
‘And although I prefer many (authors) to myself, I am said not to be inferior 
tothem. Iam greatly read throughout the world.” 
Not only Ovid, but other authors of no less repute, Senate themselves as 
being famous in other lands beside their own; as for example Martial : 


Ore legor multo, notum que per oppida nomen 
Non expectato dat mihi fama rogo. 


Epig., lib. iii. 95. 

‘‘I am read by many, and fame has given me a name known through the cities 
of the earth, without waiting for my death.” 

Examples might be multiplied to show that the ramification of the Roman 
bookselling trade stretched into every part of the civilized globe, even into our 
own country of Britain, where Martial and Ovid, Virgil, Cassar, Propertius, and 
the rest, were as well known among a small class, as in Italy they were read 
and digested by the masses. 

“‘Meque sinus omnis, me manus omnis habet,” says Martial again, in the third 
16—2 
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The Book Trade in Ancient Rome. 
book of his Epigrams. ‘Everyone has me in his pocket; everyone has me in 
his hands.” 


This last quotation proves that the authors of that time obtained notoriety 
through the sale of their books, and in order to stimulate that sale it was cus- 
tomary for them to recite their compositions aloud, not only in the houses of the 
great, but even in the gymnasia and the public baths. 

The Roman populace, even the plebeians of the great city, were omnivorous 
devourers of literature, as Horace remarks in his first satire, where he speaks his 
disgust at seeing his books in the hands of the vulgar. 

And the reason of this is not far to seek, for the Constitution of the empire 
was such that even the plebeian had, in reality, little or nothing to do. A Roman 
citizen might go to the wars—there was nothing derogatory in that—he might 
while away an hour or two before dinner at the baths, and, if he were rich, drive 
about the city showing himself off to the admiring crowd; but as for work, 
he held it in contempt. There were, indeed, the Soctetates, or partnerships of 
one kind or another, but the head of the concern troubled himself very little 
about the business; that was left to some superior slave, and all the workmen 
under him were slaves as well. 

And hence it came to pass that, rendered desperate by ennui, the Roman 
would betake himself to the public libraries, of which there were several, or to 
the porticos, where he could listen to the last new poem of Horace, or satire of 
Juvenal, until it was time to go home; or, if he had no home, to the graineries, 
where he was fed at the public expense. 

These recitations were, indeed, at the time of which we speak, one of the 
few amusements of the people, and even the Emperor frequently graced the 
assembly with his presence: 

Curritur ad vocem jucundam, et carmen amicze 
Thebaidos, lztam fecit cum Statius urbem, 
Promisitque diem. 
JUVENAL, Sat. vii. 82-84. 
“‘ There is a rush to the delightful voice and the strains of the welcome ‘ Thebais,’ 
when Statius has gladdened the city and appointed the day for reciting.” 

Reciting then, followed immediately—or so soon as, in the opinion of the 
author, his words had struck the popular ear—by publication in manuscript, was 
the usual method adopted by poets and others for disseminating their works 
throughout the world. Rich as well as poor employed the same means of 
obtaining notoriety, as Pliny relates in his fourth epistle, where he depictures 
Regulus setting painters and sculptors to work, and himself composing an oration, 
of which—not content with a public recitation—he orders of his publisher a 
thousand copies for the provinces. 

Books were to the Roman an absolute necessity, and, as is the case in our 
own day, there were bad books as well as good ones in profusion. Thus it is 
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related that Augustus, once making a raid on the pseudo-Sibylline literature, 
succeeded in discovering no less than 2,000 copies of this spurious publication in 
Rome alone. How many remained hidden it is impossible to say, but probably 
three or four times that number, since the stationarii, with their eyes on the 
market, would know well that when the heat of the raid was over the value of 
the surviving copies would increase tenfold. 

There were Bibliophiles also in Rome, ever anxious to snap up rare originals 
at almost any price, as indeed there were in Greece as well, where Plato paid a 
hundred Attic mine (more than £300) for three small treatises of Philolaus the 
Pythagorean. And as there were Bibliophiles, so also were there Bibliomaniacs 
in profusion, for towards the end of the Republic it became the fashion to have a 
library as part of the household furniture, and the booksellers carried on a 
flourishing trade in their shops in the Argeletum and the Vicus Sandalarius, 
where they exhibited catalogues on the side-posts of their doors, as their modern 
prototypes in Holywell Street do now, and as Maunsell first did in London in 
1595. Seneca ridicules the prevailing mania for book-collecting in men who, as 
he says, know nothing of their possessions except the outsides. 

And now to turn to the authors, and see how they fared in ancient Rome: 
It may be supposed that a poet, crowned with laurel and swollen with pride, 
reaped his reward from the plaudits of the mob, and that if poor he would be 
content to live as thousands of his fellow-citizens lived, at the expense of the 
people, asking nothing by day but glory, and sleeping statuesquely in the gardens 
at night. 
This is another mistake, for authors were generally paid, and sometimes 


even starved, in Rome: 
Tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditur: sed, cum fregit subsellia versu, 
Esurit. 
JUVENAL, Sat. vii. 84. 


** So greatly does he (Statius) charm their enthralled minds, such the delight 
with which the multitude listens; but although he may break the benches with 
his energy, he starves.” 

And again : 


At Serrano tenuique Saleio 
Gloria, quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est? 
JUVENAL, Saz¢. vii. 80. 


“But to Serranus and starving Saleius, what will be (the value of) ever so 
much glory, if it be glory and nothing else ?” 

A history of the vicissitudes of Roman authors would prove vastly entertain- 
ing, for so many comparisons may be drawn between their sorrows and those of 
the scribes of our own times. 

With all the disadvantages attendant upon the enforced employment of 
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manuscript, the populace of Rome were supplied with the current news through 
the medium of broadsheets, doubtless sold in the streets as newspapers are now ; 
and we learn from Tacitus that these journals were issued every day : 

Diurna populi Romani per provincias, per exercitus, curatius leguntur, ut noscatur, quid 
Thrasea non fecerit.—Az., xvi. 22. 

“‘ The daily records of the Roman people are read attentively in the provinces 
and the armies, that they may know what Thrasea has not done.” 

This refers to the time of Nero, who so bitterly oppressed this same Thrasea, 
that the whole country was on the tiptoe of expectation. On the one hand was 
Thrasea, an innocent man, boldly opposing the will of the autocrat; on the 
other, that autocrat seeking to effect by diplomatic means what he did not deem 
it prudent to do openly. 

If any further evidence of the existence of newspapers is needed, we have it 
in the lines of Juvenal: 

Liceat modo vivere, fient, 
Fient ista palam, cupient et in acta referri. 
Sat, ii. 135. 

‘* Let us only live a little while, these things will be done—yes, will be done 
openly—and will be for getting themselves recorded in the gazette.” 

The translation of ‘“‘ Acta” here is, it is submitted, properly rendered 
‘‘ Gazette,” or ‘‘ Journal ;” originally it meant a register of public acts, hence 
‘“‘ Acta diurna,” a daily journal, or gazette, or a daily record of public events. 

Such is a bare outline of the state of the book trade in ancient Rome; an 
outline, which, though necessarily meagre, is still, it is to be hoped, sufficient to show 
that literature was held in as high repute many hundreds of years ago as it is now. 
The modern system of publishing in all its branches is indeed almost precisely 
the same ; even the destination of the books themselves is the same, for Horace 
relates that if an author failed to please in the metropolis, his works were foisted 
on the provinces; and if this were of no avail, the ‘‘ remainders ” were sold to the 
proprietors of pastry and spice shops for paper. 


ERRATUM. 


IN our notice of the pamphlet by the Rev. Ingle Dredge, on Adednego Seller (see ante, p. 86), 
for ‘‘ subsequently became Rector of Kenn, in Devonshire,” read “ subsequently became Rector ot 
Combe, in Teignhead, within the deanery of Kenn, in Devonshire.” We also erroneously stated 
that Seller had the benefice of Lincoln bestowed upon him ; this should be the vicarage of Charles, 
Plymouth, which he lost through being a non-juror. 
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AN EGYPTIAN LIBRARY AND ITS FOUNDER.* 


mY MONG the earliest founders of public libraries may be honourably 
3 mentioned Pisistratus at Athens; Lucullus at Rome; Attalus at 
Pergamus; and last, but not least, Ptolemy Sotor, who in B.c. 280 
laid the foundation of that magnificent twin library at Alexandria, 
known as the Bruchium and Serapeum, the latter of which was 
pillaged by Christians, as bigoted and ignorant as their imperial master Theodo- 
sius, whose rescript was the signal for the outrage. Libraries in the modern 
sense of written or printed books or scrolls necessarily imply the existence of a 
very advanced state of civilization, and the educated classes of those early days 
were doubtless as well read in many subjects as a similar class is at the present 
time. Many of the ancient states were, indeed, much better disciplined in mental 
culture than those of later times, so much so that if we were to compare the 
wisdom of Pisistratus and his fellows at Athens, with that of Theodosius and his 
companions at Constantinople, the comparison would be greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. We have no intention, however, of even approaching the 
difficult task of distinguishing the degrees of enlightenment which were possessed 
by different states at different periods of the world’s history. Such a subject 
would necessarily demand an intimate knowledge of literature in all its branches, 
extending over several thousands of years. In order to be properly handled, it 
would require several generations of literary descendants all eaten up with an 
ardent desire to finish the work, nervously anxious to avoid the smallest mis- 
take, and content in all probability to spend their substance on paper and print, 
and to die impoverished as others have done before. This melancholy prospect 
is faced by every literary alchemist who seeks to extract gold when he should be 
content with the only metal he can possibly obtain—an amalgam of mercury 
and lead. We therefore avoid hateful comparisons, and leaving the relative 
merits of Lucullus and the Ptolemys to settle their own position, hasten back to 
Egypt as it was when Sesostris ruled over the land with undisputed sway. 
Without the shadow of a doubt, the Egyptians were enlightened when the 
rest of the world, with the exception perhaps of China, was in a state of savagery 
and barbarism. The records which this nation carefully multiplied and as care- 
fully preserved, prove that in remote times—so remote that we are unable to 
realize the years that have rolled past, and the countless thousands who have 
since then moved and breathed and passed away—education was recognised as a 
gift of the great Osiris, sent down, like Promethean fire, from heaven itself. 
Hence the priests of Memphis, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 











* A reproduction of a photograph of the mummy of Rameses II., who is referred to in this 
article, will be found in the Graphic of the 31st of July last.—[Eb.] 
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discovered the virtues of the papyrus, and in the very night of time drew hiero- 
glyphic forms on paper, extolling the virtues of Anubis, or singing the praises 
of Apis. Some of these papyrus manuscripts are very old; the most ancient 
extant has been identified with the reign of Amenophis, who ruled in Egypt no 
less than 1,600 years before the Christian era; and this manuscript, old as it is, 
shows such perfect execution, that it is not difficult to trace the existence of an 
invention brought through centuries of toil and experience to an almost perfect 
state. The hieroglyphic writings are, indeed, said to run some centuries further 
back than 2000 B.c.; and since that time, that is to say, for nearly 4,000 years, 
education has, like everything else, had its ups and downs, its triumphs in Greece 
and Rome, its checks in the dark ages, compared with which the darkness which 
fell upon the land of Egypt was light indeed. It has, after all, come safely through 
the ordeal, and having been tried by fire, must be pronounced sterling metal. 
More than once in danger of annihilation, it has survived, and at the present 
day the scrolls of Amenophis are read as easily as the cuneiform characters of 
Assyria. 

With the invention of papyrus, then, came the age of books; and as in the 
early days to which we refer the temples were the chief centres of literary activity, 
so it fell out that to each of them were attached professional scribes, some of 
whom composed their own diatribes, while others merely copied according to their 
instructions. 

It would be impossible to say for how many years, or rather centuries, this 
had been going on, when the scribes first loomed out of the darkness and stood 
before the world as real flesh and blood. All we know is that the sacred books 
of Thoth, forty-two in number, were written perhaps in the reign of Usaphaidos 
by some aérial Egyptian, who has consequently been dead almost 5,000 years. 
We know this from a medical papyrus now in the museum at Berlin, which 
contains a copy of a manuscript discovered in the time of Usaphaidos, and beyond 
this we are absolutely ignorant. The literature and acts, the passions, hopes, 
and fears of millions of people, have absolutely vanished as if they had never 
existed. 

If papyrus were the mother of books, the sacred volumes of Thoth constitute 
the great ancestor of every library that has existed since the time of Usaphaidos. 
Where these books were kept before the time of Rameses II., we cannot even 
conjecture; but it is now sufficiently acknowledged that that great king founded a 
library on the banks of the Nile, which was subsequently supplemented by other 
libraries in nearly every temple, and that the books of Thoth constituted the 
staple of all the great collections of later days. 

Thanks to recent discoveries in the land of the Pharaohs, much that formerly 
rested on mere surmise has been proved to have had an actual existence, and our 
eyes are directed with certainty to the exact spot where Rameses II. maintained 
his collection of papyri for the public good. 
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The Ramessium or Memnonium of Thebes, one of the most extensive and 
splendid buildings ever erected on the banks of the Nile, is minutely described by 
Diodorus Siculus, who relates that at the extreme end Rameses founded a library, 
carving on the lintels of the doors the Egyptian equivalent of “ ¥YXHX 
IATPEION,” or as it is well rendered in English, ‘The Dispensary of the 
Soul.” 

Until very recently the library of the Ramessium owed all its fame to this 
single quotation of Diodorus Siculus; but excavations which have been made 
within the last two or three years establish the locale beyond all doubt, for there 
on the jambs of the inner rooms devoted to the custody of the papyrus rolls 
appear at this day the words, “‘ To Thoth, the inventor of letters, and the goddess 
Saf, his companion.” 

In the plan of the Ramessium, drawn by Sir G. Wilkinson, the famous 
Egyptologist, the library is seen to consist of two moderate-sized chambers 
situate at the extreme end of the structure, and here in all probability was estab- 
lished the first collection of manuscripts ever got together by the hand of man. 
After this, books, being for the most part of a sacred or religious nature, were 
kept in places consecrated for religious purposes; and their custodians would 
necessarily be the priests in charge of the buildings, as Lipsius asserts, when he 
says—truly or not—that he had found the tombs of two of the librarians of 
Rameses inside the sacred enclosure of the Ramessium. 

These two chambers, which we may say were practically discovered by 
Sir G. Wilkinson, were certainly much too large for the mere reception of the 
forty-two sacred books of Thoth, and accordingly it is matter for no surprise 
to learn that whole treatises were written on single paragraphs; and according 
to Lipsius, at the time of the Greek conquest of Egypt the Thoth library at 
Alexandria contained no less than 36,525 books or rolls. 

At the time of Rameses, even, this library would be comparatively extensive, 
for it must be remembered that the original treatises would then be nearly 1,600 
years old, and as the Egyptians were great conservators, it may so be that the 
Ramessium contained the originals as a nucleus, subsequently acquiring other and 
explanatory treatises as well. 

The Persian invasion, under Cambyses, effectually destroyed the old Egyptian 
literature, for many books were carried off or wastefully sacrificed to that fierce 
spirit of hatred and revenge which did not even respect the tombs of the dead. 

The sacred books of Thoth or Hermes, and every copy that was ever made of 
them, have indeed been lost these 1,500 years. By their aid, the enchanters who 
stood before Pharaoh are said to have accomplished their wonderful feats, and in 
them lay concentrated all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

In the palmy days of Rome these books existed, and were very famous; and 
later were much sought after for alchemical purposes, especially for that of 
making gold. Severus collected all writings on the mysteries, and buried them 
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in the tomb of Alexander the Great ; and Diocletian destroyed every manuscript 
he could find, lest Egypt should become too rich, or her magicians blast his 
empire with their incantations. 

It will be noticed that the number of the sacred books of Thoth correspond 
exactly with those of the Vedas, which the Puranas affirm were carried by the 
Yadavas from Hindostan into Egypt. The Egyptian priests, on the other hand, 
declared that they were composed during the reign of the gods immediately pre- 
ceding that of their first King Menes, and had no connection with the Vedas or 
any other compilation of the hand of man. 

Whatever may have been the origin of these sacred books, references to 
them in very ancient manuscripts, which are continually being unearthed, 
point to the conclusion that they must have been composed at the very dawn 
of civilization,—a civilization, by the way, which anticipated all other forms 
for more than two thousand years. So late as 650 B.c. the Assyrians were 
using, not papyrus, but clay tablets, upon which to record their political or 
religious views. 

Recent events, which have opened up so much that is interesting with regard to 
Egyptian literature, have also cleared away much that was mysterious respecting 
the actual identity of those mighty sovereigns who at one time ruled the world. 

It is, indeed, not many months ago since Professor Maspero opened more 
than twenty sarcophagi, all of them containing quondam princes of Egypt. They 
were lying one on the top of another, at the bottom of a subterraneous rock-cut 
sepulchre, in the plain of Thebes, and were doubtless placed there for safety at 
the time of the Persian or Greek invasions ; there they have hardened, under- 
going a process of gradual preservation, in seeming defiance of the law which 
consigns mortality to dust. 

One sarcophagus, on being examined, proved to contain the body of 
Rameses II., or Sesostris, perhaps one of the most famous monarchs of the 
remote past with whom we have any historical acquaintance. His mummy was 
unrolled, and there, in spite of the ravages of time, lay the body of the great 
king, almost as perfect as on the day when it was lowered into its vault, three 
thousand years ago. 

When looking upon the hard and haughty features, we realize with difficulty 
that this is the man who ordered the murder of all the male children of the 
daughters of Israel, who wished to kill Moses, and who cruelly oppressed the 
descendants of Joseph, compelling them, through his taskmasters, to make bricks 
without straw, and visiting trifling offences with the lash, and brutal impale- 
ments. This is indeed he who marched in the name of Osiris against that 
* vile chief of the Kheta,” Khetasar, King of the Hittites ; who took Jerusalem by 
assault, and when he returned victorious from the wars, lived eighty years of 
unbroken peace, in the midst of temples and avenues of sphinxes, which he himself 
had raised. | 
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As he lies in his case in the “ Hall of Pharaohs,” at Cairo, side by side with 
others who, like himself, once ruled the civilized world, it is noticed that his 
countenance is of true Caucasian mould; his lips are thin, and his profile as 
finely chiselled as that of the Lateran Antinous. As he walked, he would 
measure nearly seven English feet, and the breadth of his shoulders and massive 
bones make it easy to believe that in the days of battle-axe and spear he could 
easily have withstood a score of the little mortals, with woolly hair and thick lips, 
who usually, though erroneously, are made to represent the contemporary 
Egyptian. 

From whatever standpoint we view the actions of Rameses, we cannot doubt 
that he was an exceptional man, even in an exceptional age. Haughty, proud, 
and violent to those who offended him, he yet in all probability was just to all 
who sought his aid, and equally so to rich and poor alike. He shone conspi- 
cuously as a warrior, and as an architect he had no rival, and never will have so 
long as labour remains a merchantable commodity. 

The great Hall of Columns of the Temple of Luxor, the Pylons, and the 
Ramessium, with its library; pyramids, and monuments of all kinds, some exqui- 
sitely carved in characters so small as to be invisible to the naked eye; structures 
so massive and gigantic and awe-inspiring that the traveller who floats in his 
diabeyah down the Nile may even be pardoned for sometimes imagining 
that the spirit of Rameses still haunts the ruins of Karnac, or strays among 
the groves of Esne—all these are the monuments of a great king, whose body, 
after the lapse of ages, graces a glass case at Cairo. 

What a fall is here! Why, the funeral obsequies would cost a king’s 
ransom, the very embalming a small fortune; the workmen who sculptured the 
marble sarcophagus would do so with gentle hand and bated breath, lest the son 
of Isis should hear them and awake. But not all the splendour of the land of 
Egypt, nor her magicians, nor her chariots of iron, not even Isis herself, can 
prevail against old Father Time, who, like the winged Eros, 


Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre. 


J. HERBERT SLATER. 
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* LORD” DEXTER’S MASTERPIECE. 


or in fact any language, is entitled ‘A Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones, or Plain Truths in a Homespun Dress, by Timothy Dexter, 
of Malden, in Middlesex County, Mass.” This Timothy Dexter 
was born in 1743, and being in early life as poor as he well could 
be, turned his attention to speculation, in which pursuit he eventually amassed a 
very large fortune. The particular venture in which he reaped such a substantial 
reward, is one which shows in a marked degree the possession of that adven- 
turous spirit without which a gambler merely plays for the fall. Dexter was a 
genuine gambler, for having made up his mind, he never for one instant swerved 
from his course. No omens of forthcoming disaster had terrors for him. 

Some persons, moreover, can do no wrong; everything they touch turns on 
the instant to a mass of solid gold. And of these was Dexter—a man of ideas 
which no one ever dreamed of before—a man who filled his gardens with wooden 
statues, and dressed himself like a Roman senator ; who wrote books in obstinate 
defiance of every law of etymology and syntax. One of these books—the Pickle 
for the Knowing Ones—we will refer to later on, when we have done full justice 
to the brightest idea which ever made a fortune or established a name. 

‘* Lord” Dexter, as he delighted to call himself, considered that the natives 
of the West Indian Islands must be subject to occasional attacks of chill. He 
never, so far as can be ascertained, went near any one of the islands in his life ; 
but he saw clearly enough that it was quite possible for an inhabitant of a hot 
climate to feel cold every now and then. He therefore collected as many old and 
disused warming-pans as he could get for love or on credit, and shipped them 
to the West Indies, where, curious to relate, they were immediately bought up 
at most outrageous prices. 

The fashion was set, and ‘‘ Lord” Dexter became rich, so rich that he retired 
to Newburyport, where he set up in magnificent style ; triumphant in spite of the 
jibes and sneers of his less favoured, because less hair-brained, competitors. 

It was at this time that he assumed the title of “‘ Lord.” He remarks in his 
book: ‘‘ Ime the first Lord in the younited states of A mercary Now of New- 
buryport it is the voise of the peopel and I cant Help it and so Let it gone.” It 
is said that he also meditated dubbing himself ‘‘ King of Chester ;”’ but after 
mature thought he abandoned the project, not by any means through excess of 
modesty, but simply because being known as Lord Dexter by every tradesman, 
inhabitant, dependent, or servant for miles round, he despaired of being recog- 
nised by any other title. 

Next to the warming-pan exploit, which we only mention because it affords 
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a test of the character of the man, must certainly be reckoned the Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones. We cannot say precisely when this book was published, nor 
have we ever seen a copy of the excessively scarce original; but there is a 
reprint with explanatory notes by Peter Quince, which was published at Boston 
some twenty-five years ago, and from this we take what extracts may be 
necessary. 

The first thing that would strike the reader of this production would be the 
truly awful character of the spelling, and the total absence of punctuation. The 
latter characteristic is, however, not by any means confined to “‘ Lord” Dexter, 
for, as is well known, stops of any kind are even now omitted by lawyers. 
Further, ‘‘ Lord” Dexter had precedent to guide him in this respect, for although 
Caxton used stops, the professional scribes of his day were entirely ignorant of 
the first principles of punctuation. The early printers again, worried by the 
complaints of querulous readers, actually pointed every word, and it was not until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that any system of graduated punctuation 
was adopted. “Lord” Dexter, doubtless, after considering the authorities pro 
and con, decided to abandon any attempt to divide his sentences, and when the 
inevitable complaint which had been levelled against the ancient printers was 
likewise directed against him, he published a second edition of the Pickle, and at 
the end placed some scores of lines consisting of nothing but rows of commas, 
semicolons, colons, and notes of interrogation, observing, ‘‘ fourder mister printer 
the nowing ones complane of my book the fust edition had no stops I put in 
A nuf here and thay may peper and salt it as they plese.” In other words, his 
‘‘lordship ” tells his readers that if they object to the absence of stops, they can 
‘‘ pepper and salt ” his book themselves. 

This idea certainly has the merit of antiquity in its favour; but what can be 
said of the spelling or the literary character of the production itself? Phrases 
such as these are common: “ it dus for a sort ment ;” ‘‘ bonne partey the grat ” 
(Bonaparte the Great). He spells philosopher thus, “ felosfer,” lamb as “lam,” 
figures as “‘ figgers,” Plymouth as “ plimith,” and so forth, with an utter dis- 
regard of every orthodox rule. 

We are sorry to have to confess that whatever “‘ Lord” Dexter might be 
able to accomplish in the way of vicarious speculation, he certainly could not 
spell. The compositor who “set up” his book must have been incapable ever 
after of spelling a word without wandering to the Dexter system, and confounding 
it for the moment with the usually accepted method. There is something posi- 
tively tempting about such words as “lam” and “ figger ;” in fact, we recommend 
‘‘ Lord” Dexter’s book to the advocates of phonetic printing, who, it is believed, 
secretly revel in similar practices. 

The actual contents of this precious volume are as unique as the spelling, 
and we admit that after a careful study we are quite unable to say what the book 
is about. We indeed defy anyone to tell the meaning with certainty ; to explain 
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the use of the word Pickel (spelt ‘‘ Pikel,” by the way) ; to say who “ the knowing 
ones ” were, or what they had done to rouse his “ lordship’s”” indignation. 

If a guess may be hazarded, it would seem that Timothy Dexter was an 
ignorant but sharp-witted man of business, bold (as witness the warming-pan 
incident), arrogant, proud, and extremely solicitous of the world’s good opinion. 
He had persuaded himself that there was nothing he could not do, and when his 
capacity was called in question, he put the “‘ knowing ones ”—those who knew so 
much more about his own business than he did himself—to the pain of finding 
themselves ridiculed in sixty pages of jargon. To be ridiculed by “Lord” 
Dexter of Newburyport, the vulgar trader in warming-pans, the murderer of the 
king’s English, and he all the time laughing in his sleeve—there was the rub. 

Dexter died at Newburyport on October 26th, 1806, but not before he had 
realized that even gold fails occasionally to purchase respect and esteem. He 
bitterly complains in the same vile hand, but this time without ostentation and 
presumption, that ‘‘i gave my wife and my sun five tousand dollers a pece 
becos thay ast me, and thay hav forgotten me.” Poor Lord Dexter! despite the 
strange mixture of letters, there is something here which places you beyond the 
reach of Parthian shots. Your lamentation is as genuine on the face of it as if it 
had been couched in the finest style of Addison or Steele. 

And so we take leave of the would-be “ King of Chester,” who, if anyone 
merits an epitaph, most certainly deserves his, for boldness commands recogni- 
tion, and literary ability a memorial. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Cedite scriptores Romani ; cedite Graii 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Pickliada. 


Which being interpreted may loosely run as follows: 


The Greek and Roman wits your fancies tickle, 
But all the lot can’t match “Lord” Dexter's Pickle. 
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ANOTHER EPIC OF HADES. 


IS said, in far-off countries, 





where 

The lion seeks his 
prey, 

The jackal helps him in 


the chase, 
And pickings gets for pay. 


This plan displays an instinct that 
In man and beast doth dwell, 

Which asks for labour’s portioning : 
And suits all parties well. 


And, curiously, in old-book-craft 
There still survives a class 

Of hungry men called “jackals ” 
(And a thirsty too, alas !). 


These, with a wealth of stratagem 
Their faces oft belie, 

Scent out the game, and hunt it down 
For richer men to buy. 


* * * * * 


In London town there lived a man, 
A second-hand bookseller, 
A man whom children would have 
called 
‘** A wicked story-teller ;” 


But as he dealt with sager folks, 
Who never said he lied, 

The epithets applied to him 
Were greatly modified. 


The jackals knew him one and all, 
And felt his penetration : 

Still hunted for him usefully— 
“For a consideration.” 





One day one called and said he knew 
Where lurked a princeps Walton : 

Its owner did not know its worth— 
** A bird to put the salt on.” 


Then Lyon plied his wicked wiles, 
With sinuous questions working, 

Till Jackal, taken off his guard, 
Let out where it was lurking. 


Then followed certain flowers of speech 
Which we had best not follow, 
Concluding with how Jackal would 
A shilling like to borrow. 


A customer then coming in: 
Said Lyon, with a lour, 

**O Jackal, I’m engaged just now; 
Call in in half an hour.” 


The interval poor Jackal thought 
He’d spend in grateful rest, 
So chose him out a hostel where 

The whisky was the best. 


Lyon saw Jackal up the street, 
And safely round the corner : 

“* Now for a plum from out the pie 
Of some benighted Horner.” 


He thrust his hat upon his head, 
His tongue into his cheek, 

And then he did a thing he had 
Not done for many a week. 


Forgetful of economy, 
He hailed a passing hansom, 
Jumped into it, and tooled along 
As if he bore a ransom. 
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The prize was safely hidden in 
A narrow far-off street ; 

But Lyon knew the neighbourhood, 
’T had once been his retreat. 


He found the owner easily, 
And asked him what on earth 
He did with such a dirty book, 
And had it any worth? 


With nervous shiftings, hum and ha, 
The owner said he thought 
“As how” the book was worth a 
6c sov,’’* 
At least so he’d been taught. 


Through Lyon’s frame there ran a 
thrill 
Of deep unholy glee; 
But ne’er a muscle of his face 
Betrayed his ecstasie. 


He paid the price as if it were 
A sorry lot, and yawning, 

To show he was not wide awake, 
Bid Horner a good-morning. 


Back came the lion to his den, 
To find the jackal waiting 

The coming of the king of beasts, 
With patience unabating. 





In bounced the lion with wrath 
assumed, 
As though he had the rabies, 
And with a twinkle in his eye 
Said, “‘ Quod est tuum habes ?”+ 


Now Jackal did not understand : 
But this he understood, 

The wicked twinkle in the eye 
Of Lyon meant no good. 


Then walking out with listless step, 
Growled Jackal muttering, 

‘Of all the beasts that walk the earth, 
This Lyon’s truly king.” 


’Twas many a day ere Jackal heard 
Exactly how he had 

Been over-reached by Lyon— 
But it turned him raving mad. 


* * * * - 


What think ye if these two should 
meet 
In far-off times in Hades ? 
Would not poor Jackal say to him, 
Lo, “* Quod est tuum habes ?”’t 
=. $. 





* A Walton of this name and date would more than make the poor rich; in fact, ’twill 


fetch some £50—now, won’t it, Mr. Quaritch ? 


+ The dyer’s hands the colour show of whate’er is the vat in; surely the bibliophile 


absorbs a little Greek and Latin. 


{ Good reader, don’t in this reply see cause to be amused: for in the kingdom of the dead, 


dead languages are used. 
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THE VAGARIES OF BOOK-BUYERS. 
1. 


REAL lover of books cannot be mistaken, nor can he successfully 
conceal his partiality for long. charm he never so wisely. There is 
something about him which seems to have a natural affinity for 
paper and print, and he is attracted to a book like a needle to a 
magnet; he makes straight for it, hovers about it, and finally takes 
it up, and gloats over it. It may so be that he has a better copy of the very 
identical edition at home, but this makes no difference at all, for however large 
his own library, every stray volume is a matter of curiosity to him. A book is a 
book, and even similar copies may have unknown wonders in the shape of an 
additional plate, or some other extraordinary accession. 

Your ardent Bibliophile cannot pass a second-hand book-stall ; he will cross 
the street or go down a pestilential-looking alley, and grope among rags and dirt 
and filth to gratify his all-consuming passion. 

If he should by some lucky chance drop on a “find,” it is quite a study to 
watch his demeanour. Too old a bird to make the slightest facial movement, he 
takes up the precious volume and gravely turns over its leaves. Should he have 
cause to think that the dealer is watching him, he will, provided there is no other 
Bibliophile hovering about, put the book down and turn to something else. After 
a while he takes it up again with a nonchalant air, as much as to say, “ It’s only 
rubbish, but it may be useful for reference,” and turning it contemptuously over 
he inquires, “‘ How much?” ‘ Tuppence,” says the dealer, and the exchange 
is made, somewhat reluctantly, however, on the part of our Bibliophile, who, 
now that his prize is secure, would be much easier in his mind had he only 
invested half the sum. Still, even “‘tuppence” is no ruinous price to pay for a 
book which we will assume to be worth some fifty or sixty pounds, so he puts it 
in his breast-pocket and trudges home to dine. But the act is not yet concluded. 
Hitherto the cares of business have absorbed all pretentions to enjoyment. 
Lavater himself would not have suspected anything from a contemplation of that 
sacrificial-looking countenance, which, even during the progress of the meal, 
never relaxes for an instant. Then there is the evening spent in gravely collating 
the treasure with some book of reference, and finally it is bed-time. Now is the 
hour of luxury and pleasure unalloyed; now does the Bibliophile extinguish his 
candle, and drawing the clothes over his head, commence to laugh, chuckling 
himself to sleep, and thanking his stars that he passed down Mudborough Alley 
that blessed day. 

And yet the dealer, who was probably brought up in the rag-and-bone line, 


and in any case knows as much about a book as he does of Greek particles, 
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feels that he has got the worst of the bargain. There was something about that 
sleek-looking customer which he did not like all along, and he now bitterly 
repents that he had not asked at least a shilling for the dirty little pamphlet. 

As a matter of fact, both vendor and purchaser have been absolutely deceived, 
though in different ways. The dealer, poor fellow! has lost a small fortune 
through his ignorance; and the Bibliophile, who imagines that he has all along 
concealed his character beneath a mask of indifference, stood out detected from 
the very first, not, indeed, by the eyes of a physiognomist or any other reasoning 
detective, but in the intuitive recognition of a very small huckster in a fifth-rate 
street. 

And now let us inquire why our Bibliophile rejoiced so greatly over the 
possession of this small and uninteresting-looking book. Was it because he had 
suddenly turned Bibliopole or buyer of books to sell at a profit? This is not the 
reason, for when he is dead the book will be found in its accustomed place; if 
one thing in this world is certain, it is that he will never dispose of his treasure, 
unless, indeed, the wolves should make their appearance at his door; and not 
even then while an article of furniture remains in the house. Was it because he 
suddenly acquired the opportunity of reading what he had bought? That cannot 
be the cause, for he can any day buy a reprint, not indeed for “‘ tuppence,” but 
for something a little over that sum; a reprint, moreover, containing notes and 
references which are not to be found in the original. Was it because he had 
been on the look-out for the particular book for years, and, when he saw it, warmed 
as it were, to the little stranger? This may possibly be one reason, but it is not 
the only one, for our Bibliophile would buy anything valuable that came in his 
way, if he could only get it cheap enough. What, then, was it that made him so 
hilarious? Merely this, that he was, as all other Bibliophiles are, and always 
will be, eaten up with a never-ending craze for acquisition, an undying desire of 
possessing, the same spirit of Tantalus which actuates the numismatist or the 
antiquarian, and urges small boys at school to hoard up foreign stamps. 

These remarks may seem hard, but after all, are they not true? ‘* Well, and 
what if they are?” says some collector, carefully adjusting the cap; ‘‘can you 
point to any more harmless amusement; do you dare to say that Bibliophiles 
are an ignorant lot of men who know only the outside of their books, and perhaps 
the printer’s name, with an occasional date or two? Did you ever hear of any- 
one ruining himself by his hobby? Did you ever see or hear of anyone who was 
the worse through indulging it ?” 

Never! we never did!! Hippomaniacs have squandered large fortunes on 
horses, and driven Hansom-cabs for their living at last; but we freely admit that 
we never heard of a Bibliomaniac (with pardon for the word) who was not a 
credit to himself and a distinguished ornament among his friends. On this 
pedestal (the height of which surely makes amends for any appearance of 
malevolence in which we may quite innocently have indulged) we will leave 
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our Bibliophile, and many others like him, and descend nearer to the ground— 
descend ever so many hundred feet to the “‘ Bibliomane,” who immures his books 
in close-fitting glass cases, and knows little of them beyond their titles and the 
price he paid for each. 

The “ Bibliomane” regards his books in the light of so much furniture, and 
looks with a knowing expression on their gorgeous exteriors. His Chippendale 
suite somehow stands out in relief, and is glorified by the presence of these mute 
embodiments of brainwork and energy, these representatives of famous men, and 
that is about all. The binder is paramount here; he has taken in hand and 
encased in purple and gold even Drelincourt On Death, and Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires. 

And what of the proprietor of these literary chairs and tables? would he 
condescend to venture into the dark corners of Mudborough Alley? Heaven 
forbid! his field lies in Piccadilly and New Bond Street, where he orders what 
he requires from booksellers of repute, and pays not in pence, but magnificently 
by cheque. 

Once a year—that is to say, every spring—his books are taken out of their 
cases and dusted by the domestics, and then replaced anyhow, so long as they 
assimilate in point of size. Hence it is not an uncommon thing to find Tom 
Payne and the Bible standing side by side, flanked by Roxana and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. All is fish that comes to the net of the Bibliomane, with the quatifica- 
tion that his books must be massive and good, and be attired in faultless costume. 
There they stand in rows like regiments of Oriental guards, scintillating in the 
rays of the sun, and that is all. 

Closely allied to the Bibliomane, but several feet lower down the pedestal still, 
is the fashionable being who has not yet been honoured by a distinctive name. 
Perhaps this is because he is beneath contempt, for he, though a mere furniture- 
buyer, like his companion of a slightly higher grade, uses no discrimination at 
all, but buys his books by the yard. A row here, fifteen feet by one and a half; a 
row there, ten feet by five inches, all bound in red morocco; and “there you are, 
my boy,” as he jocosely remarks to himself when in private. This man we place 
on a lower grade than the “ Bibliomane,” because he seeks to acquire a reputa- 
tion for learning, and not infrequently insults his author by turning over the 
leaves of his book. 

At breakfast, when a friend is expected, he will knit his brows and dive into 
the intricacies of Locke or Mill, or even Plato in the vernacular—which, it is 
needless to say, he cannot read—and then, shutting the book with a sigh, com- 
ment on his own ignorance and the vanities of arts and sciences. He has heard 
of Locke, and knows that he is a head-splitting and, as some think, obscure 
author; and so he likes to be caught, ever so accidentally, in his company. He 
does not know Greek, but the characters look learned, and that is amply sufficient 
for his purpose. 
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Sometimes the book he selects for the perpetration of his daily fraud is 
laughingly inappropriate ; and we once knew a man of fashion who acquired his 
entire literary reputation through being caught with a back volume of the 
Nautical Almanac under his nose, and a gorgeously bound copy of Barnard 
Smith’s Arithmetic on his knees. He was comparing the two with the air of a 
Lord Chancellor on the woolsack, and looked positively annoyed when compelled 
to leave his engaging occupation. 

These three classes of book-collectors are general lovers, and it is only the 
first who is in the slightest degree true to his calling; the others are bastard 
Bibliophiles, mere brassy imitations of the genuine gold. 

Besides these, however—which, be it understood, are not placed together as 
belonging to the same family, but only for purposes of convenience—we have a 
long list of specialists, who in their turn may be separated under many heads. 
There are private libraries of every sort and kind in endless profusion, and 
almost as many specialists; in fact, as is the average man, so is the average 
library. These we may treat of hereafter in their order, commencing with the 
solid mahogany case filled with school prizes, or the works of some scholar of the 
family long since dead, and continuing with the flimsy collection of drawing-room 
books, or two-shilling novels: the “fast” library; the “ goody-goody” library ; 
and last of all, the “good” library of well selected and carefully-read books, 
which, strange to relate, is as rare as the others are common. 


M. A. G. 


THE first work ever printed on paper of English manufacture was the De Proprietatibus 
Rerum, issued by Wynkyn de Worde from his press at Westminster, in 1495. In the same year 
the first practical work on chess made its appearance; Ye Game and Playe of ye Chesse, by 
Caxton, is merely a moralization of the game. The frst book printed in italics was a copy of 
Virgil, from the Aldine Press at Venice, 1501 ; and it may also be mentioned that this was the 
result of the earliest attempt to produce cheap books, by compressing the matter into a small 
space and reducing the size of the page. The /rs¢ attempt at blank verse in English bears the 
title, Elizabeth Triumphans: Concerning the Damned Practices that the Devilish Popes of Rome 
have used,” etc.; it bears date 1588. White paper was frst used in England in 1690 ; before this 
nothing but brown was manufactured. The_/rs¢ circulating library in London was established at 
No. 132, Strand, in 1740. 
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THE MIDDLE HILL SALE.* 


HE sale of the first portion of the library of the late Sir Thornas 
Phillipps practically brought the season 1885-6 to a close; and 
although the sale cannot by any means be said to have come up to 
general expectation, still the books, such as they were, were in 
good condition, and seem to have been judiciously selected. It 

may turn out that the auctioneers have reserved the choicer specimens until 

a more convenient season, for August is not too favourable a time for sales by 

auction of any kind, and one of the worst months in the year for the dispersion 

of libraries. Likely purchasers are for the most part away, and besides that, the 
market has become glutted at that season of the year, and stands urgently in 
need of rest. The catalogue of the Middle Hill Sale comprises 3,346 lots, and 
the total amount realized was £2,200 15s., a comfortable sum, but not by any 
means so large as might have been expected. The first book of any importance 
was the De Peruvie Regionis, of Apollonius, printed at Antwerp by Bellerus in 

1567, which realized £1 gs.,a similar copy was knocked down at the Stevens 

sale on the rst of July last for one shilling more. Belknap’s History of New 

Hampshire, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1784-92, £1 14s. Maximilianus Transylvanius, 

De Mollucis Insulis, Cologne, 1523, £13; this very curious and excessively rare 

little volume is the original edition of the celebrated Voyages of Magellan. The 

author of the epistle was a relation of Christopher Haro, the friend and companion 
of Magellan in this voyage, which commenced in August, 1519, and ended in 

September, 1522. A copy of the third edition, published in 4to., 1536, sold 

at the Stevens sale (Lot 328) for £4 10s. 

Anderson’s Genealogical History of the House of Yvery, 2 vols., 1742, 
£8 5s. Lane’s Arabian Nights, original edition, 3 vols., 1840, £1 18s. (see 
Book-Lore, ante, p. 46). Foster’s Arabian Nights, 5 vols., 24 fine engravings 
from Smirke’s designs, 1810, £1 10s. Aubrey’s Natural History and Antiquities 
of Surrey, 5 vols., 1719, £4 8s.; this copy on small paper was slightly imperfect, 
or it would have brought more, a copy on large paper sold at the Hartley 
sale for £18 (see Book-Lore, ante, p. 43). Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books, 6 vols., uncut, 1814, £1 10s. Bishope’s New England Judged, 
London, 1661-7, slightly imperfect, and sold with all faults, £3; a better, but 
still imperfect copy, sold at the Stevens sale for £5 5s. It is not often that this 
work is found with both parts and appendix complete. Hubbard’s Present State 
of New England, London, 1677, £12 10s. The great feature in this book is the 
map, which is hardly ever found to exist; a copy without it is not worth more 
than £1 10s. Josselyn’s Account of Two Voyages to New England, London, 








* The first portion of the library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., F.R.S., of Middle 
Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. August 3, and seven following days 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge). 
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1674, £3 5s., this was a perfect and very tall copy (Stevens, Lot 239, £2 14s.). 
Morton’s New England Canaan, Amsterdam, 1637,a sound and perfect specimen, 
£10 5s. (Stevens, Lot 342, £13). 

A very cheap lot was the Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva- 
Espafia, folio, Madrid, 1632, which was sacrificed for £1 Is.; we were under 
the impression that a good copy, such as this was, is worth from £3 to £4, 
and such we think will turn out to be the case. Kingsborough’s Antiquities 
of Mexico, also the Monuments of New Spain, together g vols., with nearly 
1,000 elaborate plates by Aglio, coloured from the originals, sold for £33 10s. ; 
and another copy, without the Monuments, and with the plates uncoloured, 
£15 10s. This work is said to have cost upwards of £30,000 to produce, and the 
noble author died in a debtor’s prison at Dublin in consequence of his expendi- 
ture. As an illustration of the misfortune which seems to persistently follow 
some people all their lives, it may be mentioned that had Viscount Kings- 
borough lived a few months longer he would have become Earl of Kingston, and 
inherited a fortune of more than £40,000 a year. 

On page 33 of the present volume of Book-Lorve, we collated Ashmole’s His- 
tory and Antiquities of Berkshire, Reading, 1736, and stated that a copy had sold 
at the Hartley sale for £2 5s.; this price was exceeded in the present instance, 
a good specimen going for £6 2s. 6d. Atkyn’s Ancient v. Present State of 
Gloucestershire, the original edition, 2 vols., 1712, slightly imperfect, and sold 
with all faults, £5 10s.; at the Hotham sale (Lot 1413) a perfect copy of the 
edition of 1768 sold for £10. 

Bigland’s Historical, Monumental and Genealogical Collections relating to 
Gloucestershire, is a book that always sells well ; but the copy was in this instance 
enhanced in value by the introduction of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s continuation of 
the unfinished second volume, printed at his private press at Middle Hill. The 
continuation comprised 8 parts, of which only fifty copies were printed, and of 
some none remain, £15 15s. This may be pronounced a very cheap lot, since not 
long ago a copy as above (but wanting Part VIII.) was sold by auction for as 
much as £26. Our readers may perhaps like to know that copies of Part VIII., 
which was only issued nine months ago, may be had on application to Mr. T. F. 
Fenwick, Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 

The rarest of all the editions of Casar’s Commentaries is that printed at 
Rome in 1469, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, and it is very seldom that a copy is 
found complete. Sir Thomas Phillipps’s copy was no exception to this rule, for 
it had many leaves inlaid, and was badly stained in parts; still it brought £8, a 
good round sum for such an imperfect specimen. 

After this comes a long list of works of little or no importance, and it is not 
until we arrive at Lot 1047 that any improvement takes place. This lot com- 
prised a very fine specimen of Fiist and Schoiffer’s edition of Cicero, printed at 
Moguntia (Mayence) in 1465. The book, which was perfect with the exception 
of the last leaf, brought £58. 
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Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, new edition, 8 vols., 250 plates, 1846, 
£14 15s.; the same author’s History of St. Paul’s, first edition, 1658, £2 18s. 

Here another hiatus occurs, and it is not until Lot 1509 is reached that 
prospects begin to look brighter. Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 
vols. i.-vi., Newcastle, 1820-58, relieves the surrounding gloom, and was dis- 
posed of for £33 10s.; Jones’s History of Brecknock, 1805-9, for £3 19s. ; Hoare’s 
History of Modern Wiltshire, 6 vols., 1822-43, £35 ; and Lipscomb’s History and 
Antiquities of Buckingham, 4 vols., complete in 8 parts, for £6 17s. 6d. 

One of the most tiresome books to collate is Nichol’s History and Antiquities 
of Leicester, which was published very irregularly in parts between the years 
1795-1811 ; a tolerably perfect copy in 7 parts, the description of which occupies 
nearly three-fourths of a page in the catalogue, sold for £30. 

Among Sir Thomas Phillipps’s privately printed publications may be men- 
tioned the Oxfordshire Monumental Inscriptions, Evesham, 1826, believed to be 
the only copy containing the plates, £3; the Visitation of Somersetshire, 1838-42, 
a book very seldom found perfect, as it generally wants the rare second part, 
pp. 109-52, £3 5s.; Monumental Inscriptions in the County of Wilton, 1822, of 
which only six copies were printed, {14 Ios.; a book of Glamorganshire Antiqui- 
ties by Merrick, 1825, one of the rarest and most valuable productions issued 
from this press, £6 5s.; a set of nine indices to the Post-mortem Inquisitions, 
{12 12s.; Collectanea de Famulis Diversis quibus nomen est Phillipps, 1 vol. 
in 2, £16. Of this extraordinary collection, continued by Sir T. Phillipps up to 
the time of his death in 1872, only four or five perfect copies exist, and not one 
of these had hitherto occurred for sale by auction, though an imperfect copy once 
brought £12. Our readers will find other examples of the Middle Hill Press in 
the Hartley Catalogue, Lot 551 et seq. 

Suckling’s History and Antiquities of Suffolk, 2 vols., 1846-8, numerous fine 
plates, £4 5s. Pliny’s Natural History, libri xxxvii., first edition, Venice, Joannes 
de Spira, 1469, £36. There are few productions of ancient printing more in- 
teresting than this, whether we consider the magnificence of its execution, the 
importance of the publication, or the interest excited by the printer of it. Our 
wonder is increased on examining this voluminous book of about 700 pages, when 
we learn from the testimony of the printer’s brother that it was executed within 
a space of time not exceeding three months. From the same authority it also 
appears that only 100 copies of it were struck off. The De Limare copy sold for 
3,000 francs ; La Valliére’s for 1,700 francs; the Duke of Grafton’s for £40 19s. ; 
and Sir M. Sykes’s for £35 14s. 

Shaw’s History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, 1798-1801, 2 vols., of which 
the first was on large paper, sold for £18 5s., and with this we close our notice of 
the sale. We had certainly looked for a greater variety of publications from the 
Middle Hill Press ; but possibly, as we have before hinted, the auctioneers have 
advised that most of these rare and valuable productions should be kept back 
until the new season, when, as experience shows, they will be much more likely 
to obtain substantial recognition at the hands of collectors. 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


ay OLLECTORS of early editions, no matter of which author so long 
24 as he is worth reading, possess the great advantage of being able to 
compare his book in its several stages of growth. Many of the 
alterations have more likely than not a history attached to them, 
and hence the study of biography becomes a necessity. For this 
reason collectors of early editions may generally be relied on as friends, so to 
speak, of the authors on their shelves. We do not refer now to those whose sole 
idea is possession, and who put off from day to day, and eventually for all times 
even the most desultory perusal of the works they buy; but to the conscientious 
collector who recognises in his books something more than extrinsic merit ; such 
a collector, in fact, who can exclaim with Gibbon, “ A taste for books is the 
pleasure and glory of my life; I would not exchange it for the wealth of the 
Indies.” 

How many persons there may be in this country who are imbued with such 
sentiments as these is an open question. In all probability they constitute a 
mere fraction of the great army of book-lovers. They are, however, the aris- 
tocracy among Bibliophiles, the populus as distinguished from the great mass of 
the plebs. 

Originally, no doubt, it was the love of comparison which actuated the 
purchase of early editions, and as the number of real workers in this department 
of literature was necessarily small, prices were correspondingly low. 

If, for example, the first folio of Shakespeare’s Plays was worth in the market 
ten shillings and no more, there would still be an active competition for it among 
those who require the volume for purposes of study or comparison with later 
editions; but we venture to state that the folio would go absolutely begging 
among the class who look affectionately at it from a distance, and measure the 
*‘tallness” thereof in elevenths of an inch. It was not the workers who ran up 
the price of a perfect copy to £716 2s. at Daniel's sale, but the drones. 

This journal, like its predecessor, enjoys the reputation of being devoted to 
the interests of those who take pleasure in the contents of their books, but who 
nevertheless love them for themselves as well. If all persons were equally mode- 
rate as this model class, prices of books would fall rapidly, and it would be 
possible to obtain an editio princeps for something less than the prohibitive price 
now put upon it. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is, as is well known, in two parts, and up to a 
comparatively recent date not a single copy of the first edition of either was known 
to exist. Bibliophiles of all kinds, workers and drones alike, were considerably 
puzzled to know the why and the wherefore of this. Bunyan, it is true, was 
once thrown into Bedford Gaol; but so far as can be ascertained his book had, 
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at any rate, always been treated with respect. There was no suspicion that his 
immortal work had been proscribed or maltreated in any way whatever, and its 
unaccountable disappearance in the original led to no little inquiry. 

In 1830, when Southey sent forth a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
expressly stated in his preface that there was not at that time any copy of the 
first impression extant; and although there was a second edition in the British 
Museum, the earliest he had been able to obtain, either by diligent search or 
through the kindness of friends, was the eighth of 1682. 

Whether these remarks of Southey’s stimulated inquiry or not, we do not 
presume to say; but certain it is that they were followed by the discovery of one 
copy of the first part in the original, and four others have since seen the light. 

Of these five copies, the one which was first unearthed is now in the 
possession of Mr. R. S. Holford. How he got it, or what it cost him, we cannot 
say, but it was originally purchased with a mass of rubbish for sixpence. It is in 
perfect preservation, and has its original binding of sheep-leather. 

A second copy formerly belonged to Mr. Pickering, and was sold by him to 
the Lenox Library of New York, where it now reposes on the shelves. 

A third copy is the property of Mr. Elliot Stock, who bought it from a book- 
seller of Worcester. Curiously enough, this copy was also originally purchased 
for sixpence, as was the Holford copy, and, like it, is complete and in good pre- 
servation. 

The fourth copy was purchased for the trustees of the British Museum in 
1884 from the Rev. E. S. Thies, a Wesleyan minister. It had for many years 
been in the possession of his brother-in-law, to whom it came through a kinsman 
who was a book-collector. The trustees purchased it for £60 odd. 

The fifth, and so far the last copy, was bought by Mr. Nash, of Langley, in 
February of this present year, and has for a frontispiece White’s sleeping portrait 
of Bunyan. To this extent the copy is unique. 

Of the first edition of the second part of the work there are only two copies 
known, and both were discovered by Mr. Elliot Stock in a “ parcel” which was 
put up for sale by a well-known firm of London auctioneers. The actual value 
of the lot, not calculating the unsuspected enclosure, might have been perhaps a 
couple of shillings, and although the price was run up to considerably more than 
that by some of the lynx-eyed booksellers who thronged the room, and who 
suspected something was wrong, it was eventually knocked down, comparatively 
speaking, for a song. 

Mr. Stock has therefore the first edition of the first and second parts of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a new issue of that famous work should be as much superior 
to Southey’s edition, as Southey’s was to many of its predecessors. 

In connection with this subject it may be noted that so far, out of the thirty- 
four editions known to have been issued, no one has yet been able to lay his 
hands either on the seventh or the seventeenth. The Lenox Library contains all 
the issues except these, while the British Museum isso far imperfect that the ninth, 
twelfth, fourteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth are wanting as well. 
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TITLES FOR BIBLES. 


S is well known, different editions of the English version of the Bible 
frequently have titles applied to them on account of some deficiency 
in the text, or for other sufficient reasons. Thus the three quartos 
of Tyndale’s version, published in 1536, are sometimes called the 
Blank Stone, the Mole, and the Engraver’s Mark editions, by reason 

of the stone at the foot of the Apostle Paul in the woodcut being blank in one 

example, having the representation of a mole in the second, and the initials of the 

engraver in the third. The Bugge Bibles are so-called from the rendering of a 

verse in the ninetieth Psalm of Coverdale’s version: ‘So that thou shalt not nede 

to be afrayd for thy bugges by night ;” the word “ bugge” means “ bogie,” or 
ghost. The He and She Bibles are those reprinted from the first two issues of 
our present Bible, in one of which Ruth iii. 15 reads, ‘‘ He went into the city ;” 
and the other, ‘She went into the city.” The Genevan version is called the 

Breeches Bible, from the wording of Genesis iii. 7, where Adam and Eve are 

described as making themselves breeches. The first edition of the Genevan 

version is also called the Whig Bible, on account of one of the verses reading 

‘‘ Blessed are the place-makers,” the practice of place-hunting being, we presume, 

one of the favourite occupations of the Whigs, or great Liberal party in this 

country. Taverner’s and also Coverdale’s version read in the eighth chapter of 

Jeremiah: “‘ For there is no more treacle in Galaad ;” hence these editions are 

known as Treacle Bibles. 

The early Roman Catholic issues are known as Rosen Bibles, because this 
same passage has the word “‘ rosen” instead of “ treacle.” 

The Great Bible is sometimes called Cranmer’s, not because that ecclesiastic 
had anything to do with its translation, but simply because he wrote a prologue 
to the edition of April, 1540. We have even heard the term Leapfrog Bible 
applied to those editions which contain the metrical version of the Psalms at the 
end. This metrical version was, as is well known, by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and some sage seized on the opportunity of making a disgraceful joke at the 
expense of the whole publication. 

Another Bible, printed by Mrs. Anderson, at Edinburgh, in 1698 and 1705, 
s such an abominable production that all kinds of fearful names have been 
nvented for it, some of which are highly blasphemous, and others indecent. The 
following is a specimen of her typography : 





enterintoy*kingdomofgodwtoneye 
thanhavingtwoeyestobecastintohelfire. 

In addition to the above is the well-known Vinegar Bible, and also the 
Wicked Bible, so called because some compositor set up the text of the Command- 
ments, with the word “not” omitted where it should have been inserted, and 
vice versa. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A GENTLEMAN who is described by the American journals as a “ book-crank” has hit upon a 
novel and, it is said, pleasing method of embellishing his library. Upon the edges of each volume he 
has had painted, by an artist of genuine merit, a portrait of the author ora scene illustrative of the 
text. These pictures are executed in water-colours, and in some cases etched with the pen. The 
books are then laid one on the other upon their sides, and the effect is, as may be supposed, ex- 
ceedingly artistic. The only drawback seems to be that books so adorned will not bear much 
handling, for every time the leaves are turned over the picture will be more or less injured. It is a 
pity that ingenuity should be so handicapped. 


DE QUINCEY, in the postscript to his famous essay entitled M/urder considered as one of the 
Fine Arts, narrates how a miscreant named Williams, living at the commencement of the present 
century, murdered nearly two entire households. His motive does not appear to have been plunder, 
but simply a wolfish thirst for blood. This arch-fiend, in comparison with whom Cain was an angel 
of light, eventually committed suicide, and, in accordance with the then prevailing custom, was 
buried in the centre of a guadrivium, or conflux of four roads, with a stake driven through his 
heart ; “and over him,” observes De Quincey, “drives for ever the uproar of unresting London.” 
The essay derives additional interest at the present moment, for only a few weeks ago, during the 
excavation of a trench for the laying of a gas-main at a point where Cannon Street Road and Cable 
Street cross one another, the staked and chained skeleton of a man was discovered about six feet 
beneath the surface. This by common consent has been declared to be the remains of one of the 
most unmitigated scoundrels who ever disgraced fallen humanity. 


= 


A NEw language has been invented, which, with the aid of a grammar and dictionary, can be 
mastered (so it is said) ina week. This invention is ascribed to Martin Schleyer, of Constance, 
and has of late been brought to perfection by G. A. Gloeckner, whose book, entitled Volapik : 
Universal Language and its Importance for National Intercourse, has just been issued. We should 
very much like to see a copy of this interesting publication, which, for some reason or other, the 
booksellers protest they never heard of. s 


THE Cambridge Branch of the English Goethe Society will for the future hold five meetings 
each year, at which papers will be read. The first meeting takes place on the rgth of this month, when 
Mr. Oscar Browning will read an essay on “ The Development of Goethe’s Art.” One of the most 
difficult literary performances is to trace the gradual advancement or growth, through successive 
stages, of the work of a deceased author. Every line of his productions must be carefully studied, 
and even then it is not everyone who has sufficient discrimination to perceive the innumerable off- 
shoots from the parent stem. It requires a great mind to unravel a master’s thoughts, and Mr. 
Browning has an arduous task before him if he elects to deal with the subject thoroughly. 

t 
g 

MINDFUL of the maxim “ Nisi nil mortuum de bonis,” we do not wish to speak in terms of 
disparagement of a defunct journal entitled Zhe /nvisible World, or Voice of the Stars, which 
began and closed its brief existence in the space of a single number. We firmly believe that, had 
this journal been well edited, it could not possibly have lived for any length of time. There is a 
vast deal of superstition abroad, as witness the success of such books as Esoteric Buddhism, Isis 
Unveiled, and last, but by no means least, Matthew Arnold's Light of Asia, but, for all that, the 
public are not yet disposed to accept wonders of the invisible world in pennyworths at a time. 

Forgetful of the maxim referred to, we beg to doubt whether “ the secrets of the necromancer 
and the alchemist, and the mysteries of the Rosicrucians,” could be intelligently explained by any- 
one ; and, judging from the solitary number of the /uviszble Word, it is quite apparent that the 
editor had not the faintest notion of the doings of those mysterious philosophers. 

19—2 
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WE have received from Messrs. Gilbert Wood and Co., the publishers in Great Britain of 
L’Art and the French Library of Arts, two volumes of a publication entitled Dictionnaire des 
Marques et Monogrammes de Graveurs. Hitherto there has been no reliable work published in a 
small compass which gives an exhaustive list of marks and monograms, and print-collectors have 
now for the first time an opportunity of obtaining a thoroughly useful and inexpensive guide. The 
work is by MM. Duplessis and Bouchot, of the Biblioth¢que Nationale, at Paris, and will be com- 
plete in three volumes, foolscap 8vo. The third and last volume will contain an index—a very 
necessary addition, as the monograms are arranged in alphabetical order, without reference to the 
engravers’ surnames. e 


IT is not every community which can tolerate a free library in its midst. At a recent meeting 
of the Ramsgate Town Council a proposal that the Libraries Act should be adopted was received 
with uproar, and at last the Mayor, seeing a possibility of active hostilities, vacated the chair. It 
may be that taxes are high at Ramsgate ; and if this is the case, further levies, even when proposed 
in the name of culture, are to be strongly resisted. In truth, free libraries are not always used for 
legitimate purposes, and the vast majority of readers do not contribute in any way towards their 
support. Altogether, the Rarmsgate Town Council was well within the inalienable right of public 
opinion to assert itself when and in what manner it thinks proper. 


THE Sth and 6th Vic., chap. 45, sec. 8, expressly enacts that a copy of every book, and of any 
second or subsequent edition of every book, which after the passing of the Act shall be published, 
shall, on demand thereof in writing, be delivered to the officer of the Company of Stationers for, 
inter alia, the Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. This library is consequently a 
semi- public institution, and this position is so far recognised that the public are some- 
times admitted within reasonable hours. We should like to know, then, by what authority the 
library was closed for a great part of July and during the whole of August last. The practice, if it 
is a practice, is unreasonable and inconvenient as well as unnecessary ; for it is surely not a 


matter of life and death that the librarian and his assistants should all take their holidays at the 


same time. 
a 


StR RICHARD BURTON’S translation of the Arabian Nights will be complete in four more 
volumes, the contents of which are advertised as follows : Vols. 1 and 2, “ Terminal Stories,” from 
the Breslau edition ; vol. 3, a selection of tales contained in the fourth volume of Scott’s transla- 
tion ; vols. 4 and 5, Gallard’s ten most popular stories, not yet traced to Arabic sources. 

The publication, when finally issued, will without doubt be /¢he edition for collectors to 
possess ; for, irrespective of its intrinsic merit, the price is more likely than not to rise in the 
market. 

Odd straws frequently point the direction of the wind as surely as any weathercock, and it is 
worthy of notice that in August last the volumes of this work already issued, together with coupons 
which entitle the bearer to free copies of those above mentioned, were sold by auction for 


£24 10s. 
- 


“ LOG-ROLLING” is a term synonymous with the time-honoured though .rude expression, 
“ Scratch my back, and I’ll scratch yours.” So far it is not used, save in a literary sense, though 
it would seem equally applicable to the ordinary affairs of everyday life. 

According to the Pa// Mall Gazette, which has recently turned its almost exclusive attention 
to literature, a certain firm of publishers, as well known in New York as in London, has recently 
commenced to roll the log with desperate energy. The Gazette is much shocked to find that the 
publishers in question, on sending out books for review, are in the habit of forwarding a model, 
upon the lines of which the reviewer is urged to proceed. The model is, of course, highly laudatory, 
and to this point is criticism at last reduced. 

The Gazette forgets that many, perhaps most reviewers, are not paid by the papers they repre- 
sent, but receive as perquisites the books they are expected to extol. As long as this practice 
prevails, “ log-rolling ” will flourish like a green bay-tree. 


————— 
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THE St. Petersburg Public Library is, so far as regards the number of books on the shelves, 
second only to that of the British Museum ; but in point of comfort it is superior. A room has 
recently been set apart for smokers, and other improvements are in a fair way of being carried 
out. 

It is perhaps not desirable that the trustees of the British Museum should follow this example 
to the fullest extent, but they might turn many of their opportunities to better account all the same. 
If they were, for example, to insist that those ladies who use the reading-room should occupy the 
seats set apart for them, it would be a step in the right direction ; for, as at present constituted, 
this room is an exchange for the promulgation of views relating to dress and fashion. 

ca 
? 

IF there is one part of the Civil List which requires thoroughly overhauling, it is the Authors’ 
Pension Fund, for not a tenth part of the money is applied to its legitimate purpose. The pensions 
given to authors are very meagre, and the remainder of the fund is appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for the time being in subsidizing persons who are not engaged in literature at all. Engineers 
and architects, for some reason or other, are considered to be worthy objects for relief ; and it is 
no uncommon occurrence for an allowance to be made to some hanger-on about the Cabinet, whose 
only claim on the fund is that he has refrained from. making himself obnoxious when it was in his 
power to do so. These gentry should be pensioned off on the secret service money, and then 
nobody would have a chance of complaining. 


——€2->—_ 
REVIEWS. 


— p—— 


Les Styles: 700 Gravures classées par Epogues. Par PAUL ROUAIX. Paris: Jules Rouam, 29 
Cité d’Antin. London: Gilbert Wood and Co., 175, Strand. Folio, 1886. 

This large and sumptuous book is issued by the publishers of Z’A7¢#, a journal which we have 
frequently referred to as being one of the best publications of its kind in Europe. The French 
Librairie de Art has been known for long in connection with works treating of the fine arts, and 
Les Styles is certainly equal to anything we have ever seen of the kind, and by far superior to the 
vast majority of similar works issued in this country. There is something about the atmosphere of 
France which confers refinement of taste in everything relating to designs, and so pronounced is 
the national aptitude for discovering beauty and symmetry, that the very fact of a book coming 
from across the straits is generally a sufficient guarantee of the artistic excellence of the contents. 

M. Rouaix treats of many species of decoration, commencing with that in vogue amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, and proceeding in regular order of date with the Etruscan, Greek, Byzantine, 
Roman, Gothic, the peculiar ornamentation of the Renaissance, and of the times of Louis XIIL., 
XIV., XV., and XVI. Before each division the author introduces a short historical introduction, 
and afterwards, by means of a series of beautifully executed prints, illustrates the prevailing fashion 
of the time. For this purpose he has levied contributions on examples of architecture, carving on 
wood, suits of armour, bas-reliefs, tapestry and embroidery, mural painting, mosaical work, and a 
host of other subjects, including caskets and chalices. In fact, anything that can be called artistic 
and assigned with certainty to a particular era is represented, the result being an exhaustive and 
exceedingly pretty production. 


Hellas: a Lyrical Drama. By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. -With the Author’s Prologue, and 
Notes by Dr. Garnett and Mary W. Shelley. Edited by THoMAs J. WISE. Second Edition. 
London: Reeves and Turner, 196, Strand. Imperial 8vo., 1&86. 

This work has, it appears, reached a second edition, and the Shelley Society, which certainly 
displays a more than youthful energy, is to be congratulated on its success. 

We have from time to time referred casually to the productions of the society, and on the last 
occasion took the opportunity of remarking that the Adonazs, the earliest book issued to the 
members, was not a facsimile of the original, as it purported to be (see am/e, p. 54), but something 
so widely different that its many discrepancies would be detected at the first glance as a matter of 
course. Whether the He//as is a more trustworthy portrait, so to speak, of the original, we cannot 
say, as we have not been able to obtain an opportunity of comparing the two. Apart from this 
question, the book is certainly a very valuable acquisition, for it contains in a small compass almost 
everything of interest, in the shape of notes and comments, that is to be found on the subject of 
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this undoubtedly fine drama. We see that no fewer than five of the society’s publications have 
already reached a second edition. 











WE have received the following catalogues: James Thin, 54, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; 
James Coleman, 9, Tottenham Terrace, Tottenham, N. (genealogical and topographical) ; John 
Kinsman, 2, Millbay Road, Plymouth; John Noble, 1o Castle Street, Inverness; T. Foster, 
Museum Street, Colchester ; F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, Germany. <Adso the following periodicals : 
L’Art, 29, Cité d’Antin, Paris, and 175, Strand, London; Courrier de Art (same address) ; The 
Critic, 18, Astor Place, New York ; The Library Magazine, 393, Pearl Street, New York; Revue 
Bibliographique Universelle, 195, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris ; Shakespeariana, 1104, Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia ; The Literary Bulletin, 4, Park Street, Boston, U.S.A.; The Printing Times 
and Lithographer, 74, Great Queen Street, London ; Book Chat, 5, Union Square, New York ; 
The Library Journal, 57, Ludgate Hill, London; Bibliographical Contributions (No. 17), Harvard 
University, U.S.A.; The Book Buyer, 743, Broadway, New York ; The American Book Maker, 
126, Duane Street, New York; The Magazine of American History, 30, Lafayette Place, New 


York. 
i —— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_— > 


In the “ Bibliophile’s Kalendar” for September, 1886, speaking of the verse by Burns 
beginning— 
O had the malt thy strength of mind, 
you say, “ So far as we are aware, this specimen has hitherto been overlooked.” I find the verse in 
Robert Chambers’s Zzfe and Works of Robert Burns, 1852. 
T. HUNTLEY. 
29, Tonbridge Street, Leeds, September 1. 


THE announcement recently made, that Mr. Quaritch was about to publish another volume of 
bibliographical lore, prepared by Mr. W. Hazlitt, is one of much interest to the book-loving 
world. As this will be the fourth consecutive volume on the subject by the same indefatigable 
author (the previous ones having respectively appeared in 1867, 1876, and 1882), a great boon 
would be conferred on bibliographers and literary men generally if there could be added, as an 
appendix to the forthcoming work, a general index (no matter how brief) of the names and subjects 
contained in the four volumes. Under present circumstances, as there are two separate alpha- 
betical lists in each—and the one to appear shortly will not, probably, in this respect differ from its 
predecessors—no less than eight separate references will have to be made before it can be ascer- 
tained whether the special work sought for is noted in them or not. Much time, inconvenience, 
and, I think I may add, temper would be saved by the publisher carrying out a plan of this kind, 
and so earning the thanks of the literary world, for which he has so long catered. 

T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon, 13th September, 1886. 


———— 
BIBLIOPHILE’S KALENDAR. 


a 


THE Scottish Geographical Society have for some time been discussing the feasibility of 
equipping an expedition for the exploration of the Antartic regions, and a conference of the leading 
scientific societies of Great Britain will, it is understood, shortly be held to consider the proposal. 
Should they arrive at any definite conclusion, a joint memorial will be drawn up and submitted to 
the Government. In the September number of the Scottish Geographical Magazine there isa 
paper on Antarctic exploration from the pen of Mr. Murray, of the Cha//enger, who points out that 
considerable knowledge of these remote regions might be obtained by means of dredging. He also 
advocates the establishment of stations suitable for barometric and thermometric observations. A 
letter referring to the voyage of the Pagoda in the same regions appears in the Morning Post of 
September 11th last. 
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MR. ALFRED AUSTIN is on the eve of completing a long and romantic dramatic poem entitled 
“Prince Lucifer,” the docus being assigned to the neighbourhood of the Matterhorn. The story is 
intended to illustrate the religious and ethical uncertainties of the age. 


AN English translation of Professor von Ranke’s Origin of the Seven Years’ War is being 
prepared, and will be ready for publication in the early part of next year. 


THE Century magazine will, after November next, be published by Mr. Fisher-Unwin. 


A MEMORIAL BUST of the late Mr. Bradshaw will shortly be erected at Cambridge, and a sum 
of nearly £500 has been collected for the purpose. Mr. Bradshaw, who, it may be remembered, 
died at King’s College on the 12th of February last, was at one time the President of the Library 
Association, and conducted the meetings of the conference at Cambridge in 1882. 


IN Macrone’s edition of the Paris Sketch-Book, published in 1840, Thackeray stated that about 
half the sketches had already appeared in various periodical works. Some of these have only 
recently been traced to the Corsazy, a New York literary journal, which appeared in 1839. It is 
supposed that Thackeray was at the time acting as Paris correspondent of the journal in question, 
which was edited by various literary acquaintances of the great author. 


SIR JAMES RAMSAY is now engaged in putting the finishing-touch to his History of England 
Srom Cesar’s Invasion to the Accession of the House of Tudor. The author, who has been occupied 
with this work for many years, has had recourse throughout to the original sources, and has endea- 
voured to weave domestic annals and foreign affairs into a continuous narrative. The book, when 
complete, will be issued from the Clarendon Press. 


PROFESSOR HIRAM CORSON is preparing a volume of collected essays, entitled An Jntro- 
duction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry. Several pages will, it is said, be devoted to the 
poet’s characteristic phraseology, as well as to the dramatic monologue. In addition to selections 
from Mr. Browning’s works, which will be enriched by explanatory notes, the editor will introduce 
interpretations of some of the poems without the texts. The work will also contain a bibliography 
of criticisms. 


Mr. ROGERS HERMAN, publisher of the pirated American edition of the Ezcyclopedia 
Britannica, died at Philadelphia on the 26th of August last. Mr. Herman was well known as one 
of the most strenuous opposers of the Copyright Law, and advocated a system of absolute freedom, 
untrammelled by any legislative enactments on the subject whatever. 


WHEN the library at Strasburg was burned by the Germans in 1870, an American citizen, 
Mr. Richard Mukle, in conjunction with others, among whom was Professor Smith, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, determined to form a fresh collection. During the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since the siege, thirty-five chests of valuable books, maps, and charts have been got 
together, and the last of these have just been consigned to the new library of Strasburg University, 
where they will form a nucleus of a new, and it is to be hoped more fortunate, assortment. The 
whole of these works have been handed over as a gift. 


THE Municipality of the City of Paris have just acquired a collection of a unique description. 
They have purchased from the representatives of Sanson, the seventh and last executioner of that 
name, the whole series of death-warrants, extending from April 7th, 1808, to December 8th, 1832. 
These grim authorities are bound in nineteen vols. 4to., and contain 7,143 entries, each represent- 
ing a human head. 


Mr. W. C. HENLEY has resigned the editorship of the Magazine of Art, and will retire 
this month. He is succeeded by Mr. Galpin, the son of one of the members of the firm of Cassell 
and Co., Limited, the publishers of the magazine. 


MR. SALA’S autobiography should contain mines of wealth. It extends over the period 1828-45, 
and will doubtless command a very large sale. 


THE next volume of Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s “ Book-Lover’s Library” will be entitled Modern 
Methods of lilustrating Books. The author is Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A., Secretary to the 
Society of Arts. 


THE new building of the Richmond Free Library opened on August 3rd last under rather 
unfavourable circumstances. Richmond was one of the first provincial towns to avail itself of the 
provisions of the Libraries Acts, but when the Corporation proposed to levy a voluntary rate 
of 1d. in the £ for the erection of the new building, only 824 ratepayers responded to the 
invitation. The new institution will, therefore, commence its career loaded with debt. 
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THE September number of the A/agazine of American History is quite up to the standard. 
An article to which prominence is given is entitled “An Illustrated Chapter of Beginnings,” a 
sketch of the founder, presidents, homes, and treasures of the New York Historical Society. There 
is also a capital article by Alfred E. Lee, late Consul-General of the United States—“ From Cedar 
Mountain to Chantilly.” 

Dr. KITCHEN, Dean of Winchester, whose work entitled A Consuetudinary of the Fourteenth 
Century, for the Refectory of the House of St. Swithun we noticed on page 29 of this present volume 
of Book-Lore, has now prepared another Winchester record—Zhe Charter of St. Giles’ Fair. It 
will be published this month. 

THE forthcoming number of Preferita, which is now in the press, is entitled “ The Campo 
Santo,” and deals with Mr. Ruskin’s visit to Lucca and Pisa in 1845. 

LOUISE MICHEL has published a novel, and called it Les Microbes Humains. The book, 
though full of calamities and horrors, has been written “calmly and coolly,” with the object of 
showing up some of the human microbes which swarm in the rottenness of our times. 

THE late King Ferdinand of Portugal has bequeathed to the Lisbon Library a valuable collec- 
tion of libretti and opera-scores which have been either sequestered or interdicted between the 
years 1850 and 1875. The collection is bound in six thousand volumes, and includes many English, 
French, and German, as well as Portuguese pieces. 

THIS month’s number of the Hodésy-Horse contains a facsimile of Blake’s “ Little Tom the 
Sailor,” from the collection of Mr. Gilchrist. This broadsheet is said to be unique. The Hoddy- 
Horse is a quarterly journal which has recently been started by a number of young artists, and has 
already made considerable progress. 

BIRMINGHAM is trying the experiment of cpening its Free Library on Sundays, and, in order to 
satisfy qualms of conscience, a special staff of Jewish librarians has been engaged for service on 
those days. So far the departure has been attended with splendid results. It is several years since 
Manchester adopted a system of Sunday opening, but there the extra work is done by the ordinary 
staff. 

A NEw periodical called 7he Journalist, under the editorship of Mr. J. R. Mitchell, is to be 
started immediately. It will be devoted to the interest of newspaper men and other writers 
technically known as “ journalists.” 

Mr. W. E. A. AXON has in the press a work entitled The Annals of Manchester, consisting of 
an analysis of the history of the city and suburbs, arranged chronologically. A limited number of 
copies on large paper will be issued to subscribers. We are informed that the work is now about 
ready for publication. 

MEssRS. MACMILLAN AND CO. announce a large-paper edition of Mr. Harrison's Choice of 
Books. 

THREE works relating to Madagascar, its people, and their language, have just been issued. 
The first is, A Madagascar Bibliography, including Publications in the Malagasy Language, and 
a List of Maps of Madagascar, by the Rev. J. Sibree ; the second, A Mew Malagasy-English 
Dictionary, by the Rev. J. Richardson ; and the third, 4/adagascar sous Louis XIV.: Louis XIV. 
et la Compagnie des Indes Orientales de 1664, by M. Louis Pauliat. 

THE new volume of Mr. Walter Scott’s “‘ Camelot Classics” is Shelley’s Essays and Letters, 
with an introduction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. The same publisher’s “ Canterbury Poets ” contains a 
selection from Spenser’s poems, edited by the Hon. Roden Noel. 

Mr. DAVID NUTT will shortly issue a new edition of King’s Remazuns of the Gnostics, originally 
published in 1864. We understand that the text has been entirely re-written, and the work will be 
supplemented by an English translation of the “ Pistis Sophia,’ which may perhaps be shortly 
described as the Gnostic Bible. 

PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’S Natural Law in the Spiritual World has now reached 
its fiftieth thousand. 

MEssRs. LECENE AND OUDIN, of Paris, are issuing a series of cheap “ Classiques Populaires,” 
in imitation of the movement in this country. The series, which opened with Corneille’s works, is 
followed by those of La Fontaine. The latest addition is Michelet, by M. F. Corréard; and 
Homer, Virgil, Fénélon, Racine, and Moliére will follow. 

THE Asiatic Quarterly Review completes the first year of its existence this month. It con- 
tains papers by the Marquis Tseng, Sir Charles Wilson, and Mr. Edwin Arnold, and is decidedly 
the strongest number that has so far appeared. : 
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SHAKESPEARIAN CROTCHET-MONGERS. 


HE man with a theory is met with in every department of literature, 
science, and art, and may conveniently be described as a specialist, 
genuine or the reverse, who mutinies against the belief which time 
and experience have hardened into an accepted fact. 

Though sometimes a nuisance, and more frequently wrong in his 
surmises than right, yet we must not forget that in a few rare instances the 
crotchet-monger stumbles upon the truth, and proves without doubt that the 
world has made a mistake. Under these exceptional circumstances, he is trans- 
formed into a ‘‘ discoverer” or “‘ inventor,” according to the particular path his 
labours have traversed. 

Galileo himself was a crotchet-monger to a certain point, but- when his 
telescope usurped the place of the astrolabe, and his Copernican theory that of 
the Ptolemaic, he was one no longer. 

As in Galileo’s day, a radical innovation invariably engenders ridicule and 
social persecution even in our own, and this is because, in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, the experiment militates against a standing belief which has 
over and over again been tested with perfectly satisfactory results. 

One enthusiast, who has not yet succeeded in resuscitating a very old and 
decayed belief, persuaded himself that the earth was flat, and actually betted and 
staked a very large sum of money on the truth of his theory. He was proved to 
be wrong by the simple experiment of measuring an extended strip of water; but 
for all that he was not convinced, and brought an action for the recovery of his 
money. That he did not get it goes without saying; but to this day, if he be 
still alive, he will doubtless consider himself a much-abused man, and prove to you 
in theory that the surface of the world is as level as a plank. 

This is a very fair example of what a scientific crotchet-monger will do rather 
than abate a fraction of his untenable position; he will argue and fight, and 
when the fortunes of war are against him, still hold to his belief with a tenacity 
worthy of a better cause. 

In literature the crotchet-monger flourishes like a green bay-tree, and as 
argument cannot be met in this instance by practical demonstration, he has a 
wide and extended field wherein to disport himself. If he is a man of ingenuity, 
he will infallibly succeed in persuading others in addition to himself, and he must 
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be as dead as Mrs. Girling before his disciples begin to realize that perhaps, after 
all, they may be in error. 

If anything in this world can be thought more absolutely certain than any 
other, it will be that Judas Iscariot was a wicked and depraved man, who did not 
scruple to sell his Master to gratify his own greedy love of filthy lucre; yet there 
are some theorists who maintain, and doubtless thoroughly believe, that he was 
actuated by the purest: of motives. They can produce arguments, culled from 
De Quincey and elsewhere, which exhibit him in the light of an angel, the only 
one of the twelve who did what he thought to be his duty. There is, in truth, no 
proposition whatever which cannot be confronted by some specious negation; the 
more obvious a conclusion may appear to be, the greater is the ingenuity brought 
into play for demolishing it, and the more eager is the crotchet-monger to 
distinguish himself in an assault on the orthodox belief. 

As might have been expected, Shakespeare has been and is daily subjected 
to the adverse criticisms of the followers of Thomas called Didymus. They say 
his plays are very good, for which we beg to thank them heartily; but that they 
are all, or most of them, plagiarisms of a very bad description. Another section 
of this school of theorists assert, and attempt to prove, that not one of the plays 
was written by Shakespeare at all; and ever since Colonel Joseph Hart, the 
United States Consul at Santa Cruz, first endeavoured to rob the great dramatist 
of his laurels, and place them on the unworthy brows of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
there have been periodical outbreaks of Shakespearian hydrophobia of one kind 
or another, which are seemingly as impossible of extirpation as the genuine rabies 
itself. 

The good people who think they can place their fingers with unerring 
accuracy on the lost tribes, or demonstrate by the length of the main corridor in 
the great Pyramid of Cheops that the world will certainly come to an end during 
the course of the present year, are no harder of belief than the detractors of the 
Swan of Avon. 

Each and every one of these enthusiasts is morally persuaded that he is right; 
he scoffs at, or, what is worse, treats with a supercilious smile the accepted 
belief of the whole civilized world, and drives in his wedge of heterodoxy with the 
most annoying coolness and self-possession. We say annoying, because it is 
exceedingly unpleasant to be expected to listen and also to refute; for the 
crotchet-monger, of whatever species or grade, is always oblivious of the fact 
that the onus or burden of proof lies upon the assertor, and never upon him who 
defends. 

This healthy rule is ignored as much as possible by all supporters of 
strange beliefs; but the Shakespearian crotchet-monger has an especial loathing 
for inconvenient rules and orders, and, like ‘‘ the chameleon that doth feed on 
air,” changes his front to suit the circumstances in which he finds himself placed. 
Sisyphus-like, he rolls his stone to the very brow of the hill, and when it rolls 
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down, goes through the operation again and again, heedless of obstacles, and 
never for an instant doubting that he will sooner or later reach the summit of 
his ambition and toil, and be able to gaze upon the discredited shade of one who 
was the delight of millions. . 

We believe—Heaven forbid the news to be true, but we have read some- 
where—that a being of this class intends shortly to leave his native America, 
with the object of explaining a theory that Lord Bacon was the actual author of 
Romeo and Fuliet. 

This tragedy, we presume, is to be singled out as a fit subject of attack, 
much in the same degree as the old action of ejectment “‘ Doe on the demise of 
Titmouse v. Aubrey” was intended to settle much larger issues than the one 
involved in the particular instance, and we do not doubt that if the sanguine 
American can induce anyone to listen to him, he will, in his own way and to his 
own satisfaction, conclusively show that Shakespeare is wearing the plumes of 
Bacon, and that he wears them, moreover, uncommonly ill. 

The Baconian theory is not of course a novel one; it has often been advanced 
before, though in a different way. The usual practice has been to attack the 
authorship of every one of the plays in the mass, thereby exposing the argument 
to a divided rejoinder, based upon a number of independent instances. This latest 
attempt is to be directed against one play only, and if that is successful, the others 
can be dealt with at leisure. 

It is a mistake to admit anything in controversies of this nature, but we think 
it would be very hard to maintain a firm position with regard to any one of the 
plays, if the accepted authorship of Romeo and Fuliet should ever come to be 
universally discredited. With the exception of a few, some of which are doubtful, 
the plays accredited to Shakespeare were either written by him or they were not; 
the time is not yet come, nor are there sufficient materials at hand, to justify a 
serious proposition that he is the author of one or more, but not of all. 

It is of course quite impossible to say what will be the nature of any fresh 
attempt to disgust the English people with the brightest star that has arisen from 
the horizon of letters since the days of Homer; but we may be quite certain that 
no compunction for the memory of the illustrious dead will be allowed to stand 
in the way; ability and character will be both assailed, and what capital can be 
made will be made even at the expense of cherished traditions and popular 
belief. 

Judging, however, from the procedure in the past, we may expect to meet 
the same old arguments dressed up to suit the fancy of the crotchet-monger of 
the hour; and at the risk of exhausting the patience of those who have listened to 
them before, we will analyze very shortly the position as it stands with regard to 
the tragedy of Romeo and Fultet. 

Shakespeare, as is well known, died on the 23rd of April, 1616, and the first 
quarto edition of this play bears date 1597. The second edition was issued in 
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1599; the third in 1609; the fourth is undated, but is supposed to have been 
published in 1615; and the fifth appeared in 1637. 

The crotchet-monger will, in the first place, comment upon the undoubted 
fact that not one of these issues bears the name of any author; and when it is 
pointed out that, at any rate, the quarto editions of Hamlet, 1603 and 1605; of 
Henry the Fourth, 1599 and 1604, and others as well, all bear the name of 
Shakespeare, who was living at the time, will reply that we are not now trying 
who wrote either of these, but only who wrote Romeo and Fuliet, and that no 
edition of this play was published in Shakespeare’s lifetime which bears his name. 
Asked whether that proves that Bacon wrote it, the answer will be, that at present 
he is merely endeavouring to show that Shakespeare had no hand in it, and not 
that Bacon had. All in good time; that will come hereafter. 

The stage, continues the theorist, was at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century under an unmistakable cloud; no one of respectability cared to be 
associated with it either in the capacity of actor, a term then synonymous with 
vagabond; or author, who was regarded by the Puritanical element—a very great 
factor—as ministering to the vices and follies of the people. Besides, the dramatists 
of the Elizabethan era were, almost without an exception, the most abandoned 
and profligate mortals anywhere to be found. 

Shakespeare once stole a deer; he acted on the stage, and, of necessity, 
associated with persons of ill repute, who revelled openly in every species of 
debauchery; with Marlowe, who was stabbed in a drunken brawl; with Greene and 
Peele, both of whom “ spent their whole summer while ’twas May,” and died as 
they had lived, in squalor and misery. Bad as the influence of the stage was, 
wretched as the lives of those who wrote for it generally were, Shakespeare, who 
according to your belief acted as well as wrote without any attempt at conceal- 
ment whatever, need not have been under any compunction in avowing the 
authorship of a play which would have been a credit to Bacon. He was in the 
same position as Marlowe, he was an intimate friend of Greene until he quarrelled 
with him; and yet we are to believe that what they were glad to do—viz., place 
their names on their works—Shakespeare declined to do, because he was afraid of 
the world’s opinion. 

This assertion now clearly entitles us to rejoin that Shakespeare was not 
actuated by fear in any sense, and that the above remarks have no bearing upon 
the case at all, since he did actually avow the authorship of the two plays we 
have mentioned—Hamilet and the first part of Henry IV., to say nothing of 
several others. 

Then, continues the theorist, can you imagine that a man who was brought 
up as a butcher’s boy, and received no education whatever beyond what he could 
gather in the shambles of his native town, could by any possibility have written 
one of the finest tragedies that was ever penned by mortal man—could have 
acquired, in the days when books of reference were scarce, such an intimate 
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knowledge of the habits and customs of the Capulets and their adherents as is 
displayed in every line of this exquisite work ? Where is there a single manuscript 
in the writing of Shakespeare? Where a single contemporaneous reference to 
any of his writings, or to him, that bears in any way upon the case under dis- 
cussion? Do you not think that some great and surpassing genius, ashamed of 
his connection with the stage, took the opportunity of obtaining a godfather for 
his productions, and issued them, so to speak, in the dark, leaving it to be implied, 
in accordance with a preconcerted arrangement and doubtless for a consideration, 
that Shakespeare was the author? 

Such are a few of the reasons which have been put forward by the Will-o’- 
the-wisp and indifferent sophists who have hitherto essayed to handle a dangerous 
weapon. The arguments pro, that Bacon and not Shakespeare is entitled to all 
the credit, are based simply on what they call internal evidence, and upon the 
supposition which they themselves elevate into such, that no one but Bacon was 
capable of showing such an intimate knowledge of the working of the human 
heart—of philosophy, the medicine of the soul. 

Why, let us ask, do they not substitute Marlowe for Bacon? he at any rate 
ran Shakespeare very closely, and had he lived another twenty years, the great 
master might for once have found a genius equal to himself. 

We could not in the compass of many articles give a full and accurate 
analysis of every objection which has hitherto been urged against Shakespeare’s 
claims as an author; but so far as we can see, on a study of them, there is not 
one which is founded upon anything better than mere surmise, or at the best 
circumstantial evidence. The former is utterly useless in a case of this kind, 
and is very seldom of any utility in attack; the latter may be of value if it is 
strong enough, so strong as to raise a first-rate prima facie case, so as to 
throw the burthen of, at any rate, some proof on the other side, but not 
otherwise. 

What little contemporary evidence of a primary nature exists, is wholly 
against the theorist; and as to the loss of all traces of the great dramatist’s 
papers, it may well be that his widow and daughter, actuated by Puritanical 
emotions, destroyed them after his death. 

Old Francis Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, a small book published in 1598, 
observes: ‘‘ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweete wittie soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespere ; 
witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred sonnets, among his private 
friends, etc. As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespere, among the English, is the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage.” 

In like manner Ben Jonson, who lived the friend of Shakespeare, wrote as 
an epitaph the ten lines of eulogistic verse which appear facing the title-page of 
the first folio of 1623; and it can hardly be conceived, nor will we ever believe 
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without actual proof, that he could have been imposed upon, or would have been 
so fraudulent as to give unsolicited to Shakespeare the merit he knew to be the 
property of another. ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,” dramatist though he himself was, and 
therefore under the same ban as Greene, Peele, and Watson, was of a different 
stamp from this; he at any rate was honest, as witness his subsequent reference 
to the man who, so far as opinion in our own day goes, could do no wrong: 

*‘T remember the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shake- 
speare, that, in his writing—whatsoever he penned—he never blotted out a line. 
My answer hath been, would he had blotted out a thousand! which they thought 
a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this but for their ignorance, who 
chose that circumstance to commend their friend by, wherein he most faulted, 
and to justify mine own candour, for I loved the man, and do honour to his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He was indeed honest 
and of an open and free nature, had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility, that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stopped, sufflimandus erat, as Augustus said to 
Haterius.” 

Even the malignant Greene, boiling over with envy and hatred, unconsciously 
did his victim a kind office, which, in the absence of Shakespeare’s papers, comes 
extremely useful in these days of doubts and questionings. 

He remarks in his Groat’s Worth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentances: 
‘There is an upstart crow, beautiful with our feathers, that, with his tiger’s heart 
wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes that he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you, and being an absolute Johannes Fac-totum, is, in his 
own conceit, the only Shake-scene in the country.” 

There can be no possibility of mistake about Greene’s reference here, for the 
expression “‘ Tiger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide” is a parody on a line in 
an old play called The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of York, which, with many 
others in the same old drama, Shakespeare adopted in his third part of 
Henry VI. The play on his name, Shake-scene, is of itself quite enough'to convince 
anyone but a crotchet-monger; and even Greene, who would obviously have done 
anything he could to disparage his younger rival, makes no greater charge than 
one of plagiarism: he does not charge him with publishing other men’s works 
verbatim, as we are invited to believe, but only with picking their brains. This is 
bad enough in all conscience, but quite a different thing altogether. 

This unintentional testimony of Greene is supported by the apology of 
Chettle, his brother-in-law, who, in the preface to a subsequent work, apologizes 
indirectly for the ungenerous allusion: ‘‘ I am as sorry as if the original fault had 
been my fault, because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he 
excellent in the quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty and his facetious grace in 
writing that approves his art.” 
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In addition to these references, we may notice the allusion in Manning’s 
Diary to a fact which rests on sufficient authority, that Shakespeare not only 
produced his play of Twelfth Night for the first time, but acted in it himself, at 
the Old Hall of the Middle Temple, yet standing, and which derives much of its 
fame from the occurrence. 

It is a very curious fact that the greatest dramatist the world has ever seen, 
and perhaps it may not be too much to say ever will see, should have passed 
away, leaving hardly any traces of his sojourn amongst us. He was a favourite 
at the court of two monarchs, was recognised even in his lifetime as a man of 
exceptional genius—and had he lived in the nineteenth century instead of the 
seventeenth, his obituary notice would have been commenced years before his 
death, and added to as time went on. Yet he has vanished, for he had no 
biographer; even Fleet Street, which he must have paced many a time, seems 
strange in connection with his name. He has vanished, like the Mermayde 
which echoed his laugh; or the Globe, where he strutted a poor player upon the 
stage. 


We consider that we have positively wasted our time in thus enlarging upon 
the second-hand follies of the Shakespearian abolitionist ; but having done so, and 
the time being beyond recall in any event, we might perhaps as well fill up the 
hour by chronicling the appearance of another crotchet-monger in the person of 
Professor Mendenhall, of New York. 

The learned professor, so far from insinuating that Shakespeare should, 
metaphorically speaking, be snuffed out, is of opinion that he ought to be 
analyzed,” and by a new and quite original plan, which to some extent was 
explained before ‘‘ The Association for the Advancement of Science.” 

So far the professor has only applied his system to Dickens and Thackeray, 
but the results have been so satisfactory that he feels sufficiently bold to proceed 
to still higher flights of imagination. 

Every theory is founded on imagination, and we merely use the term as 
applicable to something which, though good, has not yet received the test of 
infallibility. 

According to Professor Mendenhall, the proper method, or we may say one 
method, of analyzing authors is to count the number of words of different 
lengths employed by them, and then to arrange these words in tables, graphically 
represented, the result being a “‘ characteristic curve.” 

The curve of Dickens is quite different from that of Thackeray; and the 
curve of Shakespeare will be as different as chalk from cheese, and twice as 
natural as either of the other two. The graceful aureole—invisible, alas! to the 
vacant eye—which surround the forms of Macbeth and Dromio of Syracuse, 
promise to form, in the professor’s hands, a key wherewith to unlock the door 
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which bars the inmost recesses of the dramatist’s heart and art, a dual advantage 
which, it will be observed, is but seldom achieved by the ordinary methods of 
analysis. 

We had hitherto rather inclined to the belief that but few of the expressions 
used by Shakespeare were intended by him to bear any hidden or secondary 
meaning, and he probably never imagined for a moment that his performances 
were destined to attain the high position they now hold. 

It may, indeed, be that he saw nothing particularly meritorious in them 
himself; his language would flow naturally and easily, and if he had noticed any 
ambiguous phrase, he might even have stopped to alter it. 

This, as Ben Jonson says, is a very great misfortune for everybody concerned, 
because had he been conscious of what his reputation demanded, he might have 
taken more pains. He might also have introduced here and there a few 
unintelligible sentences for the especial behoof of his crotchety admirers in the 
days to come, and, above all, since he is credited with knowing more than most 
men, he might at least have said something about “characteristic curves,” and 
the methods of discovering them. 

He chose not to do so, and has, therefore, been tortured into obscurity by 
persons who spell his name backwards and forwards, and look at it upside down 
and sideways, and examine his lines with microscopes, and profess to see hidden 
genius in such expressions as “ Hola! stand there!” and ‘“‘ What mean you by 
that saying ?” 

When Fielding met Shakespeare in the plains of Elysium, as described by 
the former in his Fourney from this World to the Next, he managed to extract this 
opinion from the immortal bard, with reference to the meaning of a line in 
Othello : 

‘Faith, gentlemen, it is so long since I wrote the line, I have forgot my 
meaning. This I know, could I have dreamt so much nonsense would have been 
talked and writ about it, I should have blotted it out of my works; for I am sure 
if any of these be my meaning, it does me very little honour.” 
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BOOK THIEVES. 


Sve 1 is related by Hearne in his Fohannes Glastoniensis, that Sir Henry 
Saville once wrote a warning letter to Sir Robert Cotton, who had 
offered some additions to the Library of the Founder of the 
Bodleian. An appointment had been made with Sir Robert to give 
Bodley an opportunity of inspecting the treasures on his shelves, 
and it was in anticipation of this that Saville thought it his duty to warn his 
friend in the following terms: ‘‘ And remember I give you faire warning that if 
you hold any booke so deare as that you would bee loath to have him out of your 
sight, set him aside beforehand.” 

On the authority of this letter, or rather the above extract from it, Gough 
thinks fit to charge Sir Thomas Bodley with being a suspicious character, or in 
plain English, a thief; and takes the opportunity of branding, among others, 
Moore, Bishop of-Ely, as well as Dr. Rawlinson, and his friend Umfreville. 

There can unfortunately be no doubt that there are many collectors, not only 
of books, but of coins, autographs, or anything else worth keeping, who could not 
be trusted in a library or museum where supervision is lax ; and such people are 
by no means confined to the needy, who purloin a curiosity for the sake of a 
dinner. On the contrary, it is perhaps the comparatively well-to-do collector who 
most frequently stoops to acts which, if discovered, would at one time have 
brought him to the gallows. Whencharges of theft are made against persons who 
can only urge in extenuation that they have broken two commandments at 
the same time, it is incumbent upon us to be very careful in investigating the 
facts. 

Gough cannot be said to have taken very much trouble to ascertain the truth 
of the charges he levelled against Sir Thomas Bodley; as a matter of fact he 
might be charged and perhaps convicted of a suppressio veri, for the commonest 
principles of fairness demand that a person who attacks another should produce 
the whole of his evidence, both pro and con. To quote part of a letter, for instance, 
and omit such qualifying portions as tell in favour of the accused, has always 
been looked upon as a highly reprehensible method of procedure. 

Gough, however, has done this, and we therefore quote the whole of the letter 
as an act of justice to the memory of a man who is in every way entitled to the 
thanks and esteem of those—and they are many—who occupy their spare time in 
the study or collection of books. 





© Sin. 
“‘T have made M. Bodley acquainted with your kind and friendly offer, 
who accepteth of it in most thankful manner; and if it pleaseth you to appoint 
to-morrow at afternoon, or upon Monday or Tuesday next, at some houre likewise 
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after dinner, we will not faile to bee with you at your house for that purpose. 
And remember I give you faire warning that if you hold any booke so deare as that 
you would bee loath to have him out of your sight, set him aside beforehand. 
For my own part I will not do that wrong to my judgment as to choose of the 
worse, if better be in place, and beside you would account me a simple man. 
But to leave jesting, we wil any of the dayes come to you, leaving, as great 
reason is, your own in your own power freely to retain or to dispose. True it is 
that I have raised some expectations of the quality of your gift in M. Bodley, 
whom you shall find a gentleman in all respects worthy of your acquaintance, 
And so, with my best commendations, I commit you to God. This S. Peter’s day. 
“Your very Assured Friend, 
** HENRY SAVILLE.” 


It would not be too much to say that this letter, addressed to Sir Robert 
Cotton, disposes on the very face of it of every shadow of suspicion, so far as 
malevolence can direct it, against Bodley. 

Sir Robert Cotton, who must have been aware that Bodley was founding a 
library, not for his own personal amusement, but for the good of the nation, 
offered through his friend, Sir Henry Saville, to start him fairly in his task, and 
Sir Henry in his reply exhorts the generous donor to put away anything he might 
hold dear, either for old memories’ sake, or on account of its exceptional value, 
because, as he says, “‘ I will not do that wrong to my judgment as to choose of the 
worse,” and not because Bodley was a thief. If that had been the reason he 
would not, we may be sure, have continued, “ True it is that I have raised some 
expectations of the quality of your gift in M. Bodley, whom you shall find a 
gentleman in all respects.”’ It is not usual for a gentleman of position to intro- 
duce another to a personal friend under such circumstances as those suggested by 
Gough. The whole of the misconception with regard to Bodley’s character, which 
appears still to linger in the breasts of many perfectly impartial people, has its 
origin in the abominable practice of quoting portions of an authority instead of 
the whole. Gough, however, seems to have been passionately fond of assailing 
reputations, for without any apparent reason he quotes an anecdote—whether in 
its entirety or not we cannot say—with the object of showing that Moore, Bishop 
of Ely, was likewise a person addicted to the vice of book-stealing. This is the 
anecdote: 

‘* A gentleman calling on a friend who had a very choice library, found him 
unusually busy in putting his best books out of sight ; upon asking his view in 
this, he was answered : ‘ Don’t you know the Bishop of Ely dines with me to-day?’ ”’ 

The inference is of course unmistakable, and upon no better authority than 
a piece of anonymous gossip, the ‘‘ Father of Black-Letter collectors ” is relegated 
to the same rank as Bodley. 


We venture in the first place to disbelieve in the authenticity of the anecdote 
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altogether—we certainly do not believe it to be true; and if the matter could be 
probed to the bottom, it is more likely than not that Gough would be discovered 
to be the author of it. A man who deliberately quotes such part of a document 
as suits his own purposes, may reasonably be suspected of a deliberate intention 
to deceive, not only in one particular, but in others as well. 

The Biblioklept is of several kinds. If he rises to eminence in his disgusting 
profession, he will levy contributions in and out of season on a library or 
bookstall, or even on the house of his bosom friend. A month after, and the 
owner himself would not know his book again, so deftly have the binder and the 
eraser done their work. Of this nature would Gough have us believe Bodley and 
Moore to have been; he classes them with a certain pilferer of coins as well 
known in his particular groove as they in theirs. 

It cannot, however, be denied that Biblioklepts abound in this great city, and 
that the man who would shrink from the perpetration of a petty monetary theft 
will nevertheless often pocket a stray and worthless volume. There is a species 
of mania founded originally upon enthusiasm, which, indulged in to excess, 
necessarily leads to covetousness, and we do not suppose the victim of it has a 
healthy control over his actions. 

No great private collection, whether of books or pictures, or anything else, 
was formed in England until about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
it was towards the end of the eighteenth before the mania assumed the enormous 
proportions which characterize it in our own day. Still even in early times 
there seems to have been an innate love of books firmly implanted in the hearts 
of educated people, and so strongly, that then, as now, there were Biblioklepts 
who risked house and home to satisfy their inordinate greed. 

In the reign of Henry IV., felony of nearly every kind was a capital offence, and 
more frequently than not the sentence was carried into execution ; and yet people 
could be found whose honesty was not proofagainst a seemingly terrible temptation. 

Thus the roll of the Stafford Assizes contains the following ominous entry : 

“Item quod Willielmus Newhawe persona zcclesiz de Tylleston infra comi- 
tatum Cestrie die Veneris proximo ante festum Annunciationis beatz Mariz 
Virginis anno regis Henrici quarti post conquestum septimo, apud Lichefield in 
ecclesia Cathedrali ejusdem ville felonici furatus fuit unum librum vocatum 
Catholicon pretii xxx li indicta ecclesia ferro ligatum.”’ 

What became of William Newhawe, thus elevated to historical though bad 
eminence, is not recorded, but in all probability the indictment would bear the 
fatal endorsement continued almost up to our own times. ‘‘Sus. per coll.” 
‘** Let him be hanged by the neck.” 

Again, five years later, at the same assizes, one John Leycestre and Cecilia 
his wife were indicted for the larceny of a book from Stafford Church : 

“Item quod Johannes Leycestre et Cecilia uxor ejus die Lune in festo 
sancti Thome Martiris anno regni regis Henrici quarti post Conquestum 
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duodecimo apud Stafford felonice furati fuerunt unum librum vocatum Ordinal 
pretii c s de bonis et catallis zcclesiz de Stafford,” etc. 

This time there can be no mistake about the result, for on turning to the 
back of the roll—‘‘ Sus. per coll.,”’ short but decisive record of the final end of 
*‘ Johannes Leycestre”’ and Cecilia his wife. 

Various punishments, more or less severe, have from time to time been 
adopted in this country for the chastisement of those who mistake other people’s 
goods and chattels for their own; but the most effectual of all appear to be the 
extensive employment of books for the purposes for which they were written. 
Education claims many converts from among the criminal classes, but the book 
thief being an occasional, and for the most part, a learned sinner, is beyond the 
teaching which schools are able to afford. He is the blackest of black sheep, for 
he sins against light, and with an amount of cunning he could never have possessed 
had he lived in a state of blissful ignorance. He has splendid opportunities, and 
to do him justice—for even the devil is entitled to his due—he seldom neglects to 
avail himself of them. It sometimes seems as though we should yet be compelled 
to revert to the practices of our ancestors, who, to protect themselves against the 
learned sort of Biblioklepts, were frequently accustomed to scrawl charms and 
incantations over the pages of their more precious volumes, as did Madame de 
Genlis, who fenced in the greater part of her library with the following : 

Imparibus meritis pendent tria corpora ramis ; 
Dismas, et Gesmas, media est Divina Potestas ; 
Alta petit Dismas, infelix infima Gesmas. 


Nos et res nostras conservet Summa Potestas !— 
Hos versus dicas, ne tu furto tua perdas. 


Every book-hunter will be familiar with the doggrel rhymes frequently made 
use of in bygone days, in which the would-be thief was warned off under penalties 
of a prison and consequent shame ; but the following may perhaps be regarded as 
unique of its kind. 

It appeals, moreover, to that numerous class of suspects who, though not 
sufficiently learned to possess a competent knowledge of classic lore, might never- 
theless be credited with an aptitude for taking a quiet hint when it was given : 


Si quisquis furetur 

This little Libellum, 
Per Phcebum, per Jovem, 

Pll kill him—Vl fell him— 
In ventrem illius, 

Tl stick my scalpellum, 
And teach him to steal 

My little Libellum. 
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HOW THE VALUE OF BOOKS IS ESTIMATED. 


T Sir Mark Sykes’s sale, a little more than sixty years ago, a single 
volume, printed on vellum in 1459 by Fiist and Schaeffer, and con- 
taining a Latin version of the Psalms, was sold for £136 Ios. 

At the dispersion of the Syston Hall Library on December 
last, this identical copy brought, after a fierce competition, no less 

a sum than 4,950 guineas. The question is, how are we to account for this 
amazing increase in price? Can it be assumed that money is more than thirty- 
seven times as cheap as it was in 1823, or is it a fact that the love of books has 
indeed become a mania? The first assumption may of course be dismissed as 
altogether erroneous ; but as to the truth of the second, there is much to be said 
on both sides. In the first place, it is not only books that are eagerly sought 
after, but positively everything that can be collected. It is only a few weeks ago 
that a half George noble of Henry VIII. sold for £255, an increase of £254 16s. 6d. 
on its assumed value of fifty years ago; and engravings are disposed of every day 
for sums that would not so many years ago have been deemed incredible. 

Badness of trade has to all appearance no influence whatever in depressing 
the prices which people are willing to pay for unique, or presque unique specimens 
of early typography, coins, engravings, and autographs. Let a rare book come 
into the market, and we firmly believe that were all London in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, and the people starving in the streets, this would make no difference 
at all. Eager collectors would bid against each other up to hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of pounds, just as if the houses were roofed with silver, or the river ran 
with liquid gold. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, some fortunate person were to discover 
the manuscript of one of Shakespeare’s plays, and that this were put up for sale 
by auction; it cannot be doubted that it would bring a sum absolutely appalling 
in its magnitude, and we venture to state that if it were resold a year after, it 
would bring more still. Badness of trade would not bea factor in the case, for 
the simple reason that the purchaser would in all probability be independent of 
trade altogether; and so it is in every other instance where some extraordinary 
specimen, of whatever nature, is thrown on the market. On the other hand, 
there are many books which have not increased in value during the past half- 
century, but absolutely deteriorated. In some cases this is because they have 
become obsolete, or superannuated, or improved out of remembrance by later and 
better editions. 

This, however, is not always so, for there are libraries in England, and 
especially those rich in county histories, for which a much smaller aggregate 
would be given than they commanded a century ago, and this notwithstanding 
the undoubted fact that money is much more plentiful than it was then. In any 
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attempt to discover the reasons which are responsible for the rise and fall in the 
value of books, regard must be had to this primary axiom—it is not money but 
fashion and its caprices which regulate the price. After that we are in a position 
to gauge the freaks and follies of the prevailing fashion, if we can. 

In the matter of ups and downs, dress passes through an infinite number of 
changes, and what is regarded as de rigueur to-day may be altogether obsolete to- 
morrow. Some person high in the social scale, and the higher the better, sets an 
example of wearing a cherry-coloured coat with brass buttons, and society goes 
mad for a time over the innovation. The real stimulus here is to be found in 
apishness, and it is just this which actuates every change that takes place in life. 
Man is an imitative animal, and very eager to be identified with those above him 
in the social scale. If, however, we would seek a solution of the riddle, Why do 
different classes of books take the popular fancy at different times ? we must go 
to the fountain-head, as we are compelled to do in the matter of dress, and we 
shall find that the causes are by no means identical. 

If the Prince of Wales, for instance, were suddenly to develop an earnest 
desire to collect county histories, he would not set a fashion in this respect. 
Collectors would still adhere to their whims and fancies; Fiist and Schaeffer’s 
Latin version of the Psalms would be as eagerly sought after as ever. 

At the present time books with coloured illustrations by such artists as 
Rowlandson and Alkin command high prices, and are eagerly snapped up when- 
ever offered for sale. Bewick is a name to conjure with, and Ruskin will set an 
assembly of Bibliophiles by the ears any day of the week. The Latin treatises of 
Paracelsus, Wierus, Delrio, Bodinus, Agrippa, and other writers on magic and 
witchcraft, to say nothing of Lilly, Placidus de Titus, and Ebn Shemaya, who 
essayed to read futurity in the aspects of the stars, are searched for and secured 
regardless of cost. Early editions of Dickens and Thackeray, of Ainsworth, 
Lever, and the Ingoldsby Legends, of Bloomfield, Shelley, and Burns, are regarded 
as black swans, and the value is rapidly increasing. 

In a catalogue before us we notice such prices as these: Pickwick Papers, 
£4 4s.; Nicholas Nickleby, £2 15s.; Martin Chuzzlewitt, £3 10s.; Dombey and Son, 
£3 3s.—and we have no doubt the dealer will dispose of the books at those extra- 
vagant sums. The only wonder is that he has seen fit to be so moderate in his 
demands, seeing the rage there is for such works. 

Rogers’s Italy, ‘“‘of which Luttrell relates that it would have been dished 
were it not for the plates,” with its fifty-six India proofs, sells at about £8; 
and Roberts’s Holy Land is under certain circumstances considered cheap at 
£100. 

All the works mentioned are essentially fashionable ; some day a reaction will 
set in—in favour, possibly, of old Dictionaries or Cyclopzedias, which will accord- 
ingly jump up from waste-paper price to quite a large amount. Bibliophiles will 
suddenly discover that nothing is so interesting and instructive as a comparison 
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between the scientific theories of this century and the last, and will look with 
pride on a fine collection of lexicons in every language under the sun. 

Why, let us ask, should Dickens and Thackeray even now be running the 
risk of deposition from their high estate? In what way will the mysterious in- 
fiuences of Fashion commence to work, and who will first be affected with her 
feverish attraction? If a guess can be hazarded on so subtle a question, we 
think that some Bibliophile may some day conceive an ardent longing for Dic- 
tionaries. He will spare no pains nor expense in collecting as many of them as 
possible; consulting the booksellers, and advertising in the papers, with com- 
mendable pertinacity, day after day. His views will make their way into the 
monthly magazines, and other Bibliophiles will enter into competition with him. 
Presently it will be discovered that a certain Dictionary is not often met with, 
by reason of the bad practices of butter-men and grocers in the past, and if a 
bookseller obtains as many as two inquiries for it, he will raise the price of the 
first specimen he happens to have thrown on his hands. It will be described in 
his catalogue as ‘‘not mentioned by Lowndes,” “‘ very rare,” ‘‘ containing the 
misprint on p. 56,” and so forth, and this will necessarily call attention to other 
Dictionaries as well. 

The next stage is an announcement in the “ Literary Notes” of every news- 
paper in the kingdom that Doctor So-and-so, whose unique collection of Diction- 
aries made him the envy of the trustees of the British Museum, is dead, and that 
his books will shortly be sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. The final 
stage is that Dictionaries have “ gone up,” and the impetus once given they will 
keep ‘‘ going up,” until the rage for them subsides. 

We think then that the demand for certain classes of books originates in one 
special quarter, or possibly in two or more simultaneously, and that the growth 
of the demand is of much slower development than we have any idea of. 
The prices are regulated of course by this demand, not at the shops of the 
booksellers, but in the auction-rooms. The booksellers have in many cases large 
sums to pay for rent, rates, and taxes; their capital is locked up in their stock, 
and 10 or 12 per cent. must be made upon that, or the business is hardly worth 
carrying on at all. Hence the price asked by the bookseller is fictitious; it is 
value, plus a proportional part of the rent, rates, and taxes, plus profit—in all 
perhaps 25 per cent. more than the normal selling price. 

Then, again, the bookseller’s demand will be regulated to some extent by the 
cost to him; and as there are many methods of acquisition, some more expensive 
than others, so his price will vary to a more or less extent, according to circum- 
stances. Dealers’ catalogues are consequently of very little value in determining 
the market-price of a book, which, as a rule, is worth more in Piccadilly than it 
is farther east. The only actual and reliable guides are, in fact, priced auction 
| catalogues, extending over at least twelve months. The same books will be found 
constantly recurring, and the values can be reduced to an average with some- 
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thing like precision and accuracy. A good collection of recent sale catalogues 
would be a most desirable acquisition to any library, and the best evidence of 
their utility lies in the fact that the few which find their way to the market bring 
high and ever-increasing prices. 

This remark applies to every description of auction catalogue, provided only 
that the price and purchaser’s name is added to each important item. Only the 
other day it was found absolutely necessary to obtain, at once, a selection of 
marked catalogues of sales of engravings, and it was not until after numerous 
advertisements that a small, and by no means choice, selection was reported. 
There were eight catalogues in all, and £4 4s. was the price put upon them. 
Eventually the demand was reduced to £3 3s., but not another fraction would 
the vendor abate. He was perfectly well aware of what is apparent to most 
collectors, that there is absolutely no means of obtaining catalogues of this 
description but by attending the sale and making notes at the time. A month 
after, it is too late, for, although the auctioneers as a rule place no obstacles in the 
way of searchers, still a copy of the catalogue must be possessed, or the whole 
contents of the one to be noted must be transcribed in manuscript—a labour 
which would not be remunerative. Some day a scheme for the classification of 
prices will be propounded, and then—and not until then—will fashion, in so far 
as it is applicable to books, be brought under the “ Reign of Law.” 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SHE ninth annual meeting of this Association was opened on the 
28th of September last, at the Hall and Library of the Honourable 
Society of Gray’s Inn. Dr. Bond, principal librarian of the British 
Museum, presided, and was supported by a large number of 
gentlemen, including the Lord Mayor, delegates from many of the 
Public Free Libraries, and others. A short account of the circumstances relating 
to the formation of the Association was given in the second volume of Book-Lore, 
P- 153, to which our readers are referred. 

Judging from the report of the Council, there is no doubt that the Association 
is making steady if not very rapid progress, and we hope the time is not far 
distant when many of the recommendations of its members will be put into 
practical shape. There are at the present time only 114 Public Libraries in the 
British Isles, being about one to every 300,000 inhabitants, an estimate consider- 
ably below that furnished by the United States, and altogether inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the nation. There can, we think, be no doubt that the 
next decade will witness a remarkable change in this respect, and as education 
increases the demand for material will make itself irresistibly felt. There is 
every inducement to satisfy the wants of large towns and populous districts, 
but there is no denying that most of the country parishes are absolutely without 
any means of instruction beyond what is afforded by the village school, and 
perhaps a miscellaneous and not too well assorted collection of books on the 
shelves of the local ‘‘ Literary Institute.” 

The difficulty of establishing even a small library in an out of the way place 
is not so much the want of enterprise as the want of money, for there are many 
who think it unfair to levy a rate which falls almost exclusively upon those who 
are in a position to purchase their own books, or at any rate such books as would 
be likely to be provided in small parishes. 

We have from time to time referred in these pages to the reports of Public 
Libraries, and we notice that in every instance, without a single exception, the 

vast majority of books issued to the public consists of novels and tales of one 
| kind or another. We are persuaded that if the movement is to extend to any 
material extent, it will be upon different principles from those now seemingly so 
prevalent. 

Romances, at least such of them as are worth reading, are now issued by 
the publishers in a very cheap form, and there would not appear to be the 
slightest necessity to duplicate these in any Public Library whatever. What is 
required is a judicious selection of standard treatises on the more solid branches 
of literature, on science and on art, with the appropriate works of reference. 
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Novels may be entertaining, but that is about all that can be said for most of 
them; very few are really instructive, and fewer still can be considered as 
possessing a permanent place in the literature of the country. Such of them as 
have attained this exceptional position might be considered worthy of a place on 
the shelves of any institution; but we venture to state that very little expense 
would be incurred in procuring them. 

The proceedings of the Conference opened with the report of the Council, in 
which it was stated that the number of members on the roll on September 18 
was 566, of whom 32 were life members, and 31 were honorary members. During 
the year the Public Libraries Acts had been adopted at Buxton, Douglas, 
Harrogate, and Widnes; they had been rejected at Croydon and Deptford, 
and, as the secretary might have added, though he did not, Ramsgate as well. 
New libraries had been opened at Darlington, Loughborough, Truro, Tunstall, 
and Wandsworth; and the foundation-stone of a new library had been laid at 
Bootle. New buildings had been opened at Hawick, and were proceeding at 
Belfast and Wimbledon. Extensions, more or less important, had taken place at 
Richmond and Warrington. New branches had been opened at Handsworth, 
Oldham, and Nottingham; and a lending department was now open in con- 
nection with the library at Aberdeen. A bequest for a museum had been made 
to Bath; and Mr. Carnegie’s offer of £50,000 would, it was to be hoped, induce 
the citizens of Edinburgh to adopt the Acts. 

The President, in the course of his address, congratulated the members of 
the Association on the attainment of the ninth year of their existence, and said 
that the Association had maintained itself through these earlier years with recog- 
nised success, and had achieved many of its objects. It had, moreover, pursued 
its aims by methods which must be universally approved—by personal discussion 
and by published proceedings. The Association was to be congratulated upon 
the work it had accomplished, but much also remained to be done in collecting 
information of the growth and methods of administration of libraries abroad, of 
their comparative riches and deficiencies, of their system of preservation and 
arrangement, what helps they gave to students, and what effects from their 
influence could be traced in the character and condition of the people. The 
President offered several suggestions as to the management of libraries, and 
pointed out that organization was indispensable for the proper administration of 
great public libraries. 

The Lord Mayor moved a vote of thanks to the President for his address. 
He said the formation of the Association started from the British Museum. The 
first address was delivered by the late Chief Librarian, and it was only fitting 
that, at the ninth annual meeting, his successor should preside. There could be 
no doubt that when the Association was commenced, it was sailing in unknown 
waters, with very hazy prospects, and it almost took one’s breath away when they 
heard Dr. Bond suggest a universal catalogue of the literature of all nations. This 
proposition seemed almost beyond the power of any man to contend with, and it 
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showed the importance of an Association like this, that the scheme was not only 
looked upon as possible, but was actually contemplated. The channel in which the 
Association could be made especially useful was a discussion of the best means 
of organization for libraries. Perfect organization did not merely mean efficiency, 
but also the question of expenses. If it could be put before the authorities in 
country towns that a library could be instituted on such and such a basis, with 
a certain system, there was no doubt that it would lead to a great extension of 
Public Libraries. Great difficulties had arisen in very many cases in consequence 
of the unknown difficulties that seemed to present themselves to the authorities, 
and the Association would be rendering a very important service to the public by 
clearing away such small matters. It was not inappropriate that he should make 
a few remarks on the occasion, because, although not a librarian, he had taken 
a great interest in the formation of the Corporation Library at the Guildhall. 
He also claimed that the Corporation of London, in days gone by, rendered 
essential service to the public, because there was no doubt that the library of 
Whittington given to the Corporation filled the same place in his day that 
the library of the British Museum took at the present day. It was the general 
Library of Reference, open to the citizens, sufficient for their wants, and the only 
Public Library then in existence. The City took claim for the commencement 
of many subjects which had outgrown it. The Royal Society was originally 
started in Wood Street, Cheapside, and afterwards removed to Gresham: House, 
where it remained until that building was destroyed.. While there, the proceedings 
of the Society, which now filled so prominent a place in scientific literature, were 
first printed in the City. Upwards of a thousand visitors attended daily at the 
Corporation Library. He trusted the efforts of the Association would be as 
successful in the future as they had been in the past. 

Mr. E. Maude Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. at the British Museum, having 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Arrangement and Preservation of Manuscripts,” Professor 
F. Pollock followed with an elaborate paper on “‘ The Use and Arrangement of 
Law Libraries,” which gave rise to an extended discussion. Mr. J. D. Mullins, 
the librarian of the Birmingham Free Libraries, made a few remarks on Library 
Statistics, and moved the following resolution: ‘‘ That the Council of the Library 
Association be requested to consider and report on the best means of making 
library statistics of both possession and issue, so as to form a fair basis of com- 
parison of the contents and work of the various institutions.” The resolution, 
having been seconded, was passed unanimously. 

The members then, at the invitation of the Treasurer and Masters of the 
Bench, repaired to luncheon. Afterwards a visit was made to Lambeth Palace 
and Library. 

Wednesday, 29th September.—The day’s proceedings opened with a resumption 
of the discussion on Library Statistics, in which Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, and 
Mr. J. D. Mullins took part. 
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The discussion on the report showed a very unfavourable state of affairs, there 
being no less than £214 due for subscriptions. It appeared that 241 members, 
out of a total number of 566, were in default with the current year’s subscription; 
and in addition to this, there were still 116 defaulters for 1884-5; 39 for 1883-4; 
and 12 for 1882-3. 

Mr. Harrison, the Treasurer, said that the members had been dunned for 
their subscriptions, but every time application was made for them, the cost 
was twopence, or about two per cent. of subscription, so that if they sent once a 
month they would not be much better off than they were at present. 

The word “ dunned ” is one which seems to us slightly out of place under 
the circumstances, though we dare say it is strictly applicable to the facts. 

The Secretary, Mr. E. C. Thomas, then read a paper on “ Libraries and 
Librarians in Germany,” which had been written by Professor Carl Dziatzko ; 
and subsequently Mr. Tonks moved, “‘ That it is expedient to reintroduce the 
Libraries Bill introduced by Mr. Hopwood,” and also, “‘ That a Parliamentary 
Committee be appointed, to consist of the members of the Council, with power to 
add to their number.” These were seconded and carried nem. con. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the Borough Librarian of Plymouth, then read a 
paper on “‘ Municipal Libraries and Suburban Districts ;” and was followed by 
Professor R. K. Douglas, the Assistant Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, 
whose essay on “‘ The Libraries of the Far East” was decidedly the best contribu- 
tion that had hitherto been made to the Association. The Professor said that 
the most noteworthy of the official libraries of China was that attached to the 
Imperial Academy at Pekin, which possessed an unbroken history of more than 
eleven centuries. Before such an antiquity the age of the oldest European 
library was dwarfed into insignificance. He had already referred to such magna 
opera as the Encyclopedia in 5,020 volumes ; but a still larger work of the same 
kind was compiled by order of the Emperor Yungtoh (1403-25) of the late 
dynasty. On his task there were employed 2,169 clerks and copyists, under the 
direction of a commission consisting of three presidents, five vice-presidents, and 
twenty sub-directors. The work when completed contained 22,937 books, or 
about half that number of volumes. It was never printed as a whole, and two of 
the three manuscript copies, together with about a tenth part of the third, were 
destroyed by fire in the convulsion which attended the overthrow of the Mings. 
In regard to antiquity—though not in regard to extent—the library of the Kwo- 
taze-Kien, or ‘‘ School for the Sons of the Empire,” which was established during 
the Chow dynasty (B.c. 1122-25), stood unique both in respect to its age and its 
contents among the libraries of the world. Books, in the ordinary sense, there 
were none, but under a corridor which surrounded the Imperial lecture-room 
stood 182 columns of massive granite, on which were inscribed the texts of the 
thirteen classics which embalmed the wisdom and reflected the sagacity of the 
most revered sages of antiquity. Though China was well provided with stores of 
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books she did not possess a single library which could be called public. There 
were no novels in the libraries, for the Chinese had a supreme contempt for 
novels, which they classified as ‘“‘small talk.” One of the chief reasons why 
public libraries did not exist in China was that books were so cheap that a 
student who could not afford to supply himself with those he required must be 
very poor indeed. The nearest approach to public libraries in the far East were 
the lending libraries, which were to be found in all large cities in both China and 
Japan. Their patrons were mainly poor people who could not afford to buy 
books, and girls and women; and scenes of Japanese town-life, in which a col- 
porteur was represented, surrounded by women—who were, they might be sure, 
choosing from the contents in his pack the most promising tales of love and 
adventure, and the most startling legends of supernatural deeds—might be 
witnessed any day in the streets of Jeddo or of any other city in the empire. 

Dr. Richard Garnett next read a paper on ‘‘ The Changes at the British Museum 
since 1877.” He said, in the course of his remarks, that the total number of 
volumes acquired during the eight years ending 1885, including books of music and 
newspapers, was in round numbers 250,000, giving an average of about 31,000 for 
the year. The manuscript department had received a grand acquisition in the Stowe 
manuscripts, including gor MSS. of extraordinary interest bought bya special grant 
in 1883. In regard to cataloguing and printing, he said that the number of titles 
written for the catalogue in the printed book department during the eight years, 
exclusive of those for Oriental books and music, had been 316,234. These were 
matters of regular routine. The portion of the catalogue printed up to the present 
date comprised the whole of the letters A, B, and C, with the exception of the great 
and difficult article ‘‘ Bible,” and one or two in C which it had been found advisable 
to postpone for the moment. The latter part of the alphabet, from Virgil to the 
end, had also been printed out of the strict alphabetical order. Since the com- 
méncement 138 volumes had been printed, altogether comprising 523 volumes 
of MS. Assuming that each of these volumes contained on the average 4,800 
titles, in round numbers 660,000 titles had been printed ; and, further, supposing 
that the number of titles existing at the commencement of the work was 2,500,000, 
and allowing 500,000 more for accession titles to be incorporated during its 
progress, and assuming they printed henceforth at the rate of 150,000 titles a 
year, their labour might be concluded in about sixteen years. 

The thanks of the meeting having been accorded to Dr. Garnett, the mem- 
bers proceeded to visit the British Museum. The President received them at his 
house in the afternoon, and they dined together at the First Avenue Hotel in the 
evening. 

Thursday, 30th September.—The proceedings of this, the third and last day, 
which were, as on the previous occasions, again held in the Hall of Gray’s Inn, 
were under the presidency successively of Dr. Bond, Mr. R. C. Christie, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Manchester, and Mr. George Bullen. 
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Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, chief librarian of the Nottingham Free Library, read 
a paper on “ Libraries for the Blind.” Only about eight towns and cities, 
he said, in the United Kingdom had made any provision for the blind. Liver- 
pool had 363 volumes, Halifax 342 volumes, Nottingham 210 volumes, Newcastle 
165 volumes, Manchester 156 volumes, Birmingham 114 volumes, Tynemouth 
112 volumes, and Leeds 11 volumes. The places named had, in 1881, a popula- 
tion of more than two millions, and the number of their blind inhabitants 
would be about 2,000. To supply this unfortunate class there were only 1,455 
volumes provided. In more than a hundred places where free libraries had been 
established, there were no books for the blind. For about twenty guineas a 
collection of 150 volumes might be obtained. The Braille books averaged about 4s., 
and those in Moon’s system about 2s. 6d. per volume. Local circumstances 
might dictate the proportions, but both systems should be represented. The 
systems of Frere and Lucas, formerly in vogue, were antiquated. Dr. Moon’s 
system was the most popular, especially with the elder people, but Braille’s 
system was now taught in many institutions, and there was growing up a class 
for whom books in this system should be provided. Means should be taken to 
make the blind library known, and where the finances of the free library did 
not allow of purchases, the aid of local philanthropists would not be difficult to 
enlist. (In connection with this subject, we may mention that we have received 
a list of books for the blind in the library at Nottingham.) 

In the discussion which followed, remarks were made by Dr. Seligmann, 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. J. R. Welsh, of the Halifax Public Library, and others. 

Mr. W. May, of Birkenhead, next read a paper on “‘ The advantages of 
classification,” discussing the arguments that a minute classification of books on 
shelves rendered a good catalogue unnecessary. Some scheme ought to be 
formulated by the Association, and he believed that many libraries would hail 
the appearance of a distinctively English plan. He suggested that such a scheme 
should be drawn up by a committee of the Association for criticism and amend- 
ment. Something practical should be attempted, for what was only a wish in the 
past had become a present practical necessity. 

Mr. H. R. Pedder opened the discussion by describing the plan of classifica- 
tion proposed for the library of Sion College. 

Mr. Joseph Brown thought that the classification on the shelves was of the 
greatest possible use to the readers. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Madeley, Warrington; Mr. Mullins ; 
Mr. J. Plant, Salford; Mr. J. W. Bone, London; and Mr. George Bullen, who 
described the system in use at the British Museum. 

Mr. H. R. Pedder said that his attention had been called to the classification 
of Shakespeariana by a request to prepare a select bibliography of Shakespeare for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. As there are probably 10,000 volumes in existence 
about the poet and his works, it was impossible to give a full list of them. Mr. 
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Pedder then sketched the outlines of a proposed classification in which these 
works might conveniently be arranged, and at the same time named the principal 
books in Shakespearian literature. 

After the election of officers, which was next proceeded with, and the reading 
of a paper by Mr. J. W. Zachnsdorf, the sitting was suspended for a visit to the 
Record Office, in Fetter Lane, where the Domesday Book and other documents 
were exhibited. 

On the meeting resuming, the Chairman (Mr. George Bullen) moved the 
thanks of the Association to the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn for the accom- 
modation and hospitality afforded to the Association. 

Mr. J. Yates, Leeds, having seconded the proposal, it was carried, and 
acknowledged by Mr. William Brown, the Treasurer of the Society. 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Manchester, proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Bond, and 
said that nothing was more striking or more pleasant than the way in which 
English learned men and specialists were ready to popularize their knowledge 
and place the result of their researches at the service of all. 

Mr. Peter Cowell, Liverpool, in seconding the motion, which was agreed to, 
said that the British Museum had earned the gratitude and respect of all pro- 
vincial librarians. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. K. Wright, a resolution was adopted in favour 
of introducing into the proposed Libraries Act a clause empowering free libraries 
to lend books to suburban residents on payment of a subscription. 

Mr. Sam Timmins invited the Association to meet at Birmingham next year, 
The invitation was accepted, and the business of the session closed. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 





PHRENOLOGIST (manipulating) : 


I feel you are a poet, 
And to this conclusion jump, 

As on “ Imagination ” 

I find a wondrous bump. 





POET (wincing) : 


Yes, I have imagination, 
And the cause you well select : 
For, my poems I showed an editor, 
And this bump is the effect. 

E. 


Gooooo 
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HAKLUYT’S PRINCIPALL NAVIGATIONS. 


T is related that Richard Hakluyt, when a Queen’s Scholar at West- 

—™ minster School, one day visited his cousin at the Middle Temple, 

and after listening to a discourse, illustrated by ‘certain bookes of 

cosmographie, came away with a fixed determination to ‘‘ prosecute 
that knowledge and kind of Literature.” 

From that moment his life seems to have been bound up with records of 
stirring scenes of foreign travel and adventure; and he subsequently pursued 
what must be admitted to be a most fascinating study with such zeal, that he 
was recognised, before he was thirty years old, as the best authority on the 
subject. 

Hakluyt seems to have been born in pleasant places, and with much of that 
influence which is universally recognised as the best substitute for money. He 
had a patron in the powerful Walsingham, and no doubt it was through his 
influence that in 1583 he was selected to accompany Sir Edward Stafford, the 
English Ambassador, to Paris. 

The year previously—that is, in 1582—he had published a work entitled 
Divers Voyages touching the Discoverie of America, and immediately on his return 
he issued his famous Principall Navigations. 

Whether the circumstance of his having obtained from Sir Walter Raleigh 
an assignment of his patent for the prosecution of discovery in heathen lands 
directed his attention to the maritime excursions of the English, or whether, as 
he himself states in the dedication to the first edition of his general collection, 
he was roused by the reproach of want of enterprise brought against his country- 
men by foreigners, is uncertain ; but there is no doubt that about 1588 he bent all 
his efforts towards the arrangement of materials for a work which should show 
that the English had not been idle or unsuccessful. 

The result of these labours, which must, judging from the magnitude of the 
work, have been unremitting and severe, appeared towards the end of 1589, in the 
shape of a thick folio volume, bearing this exhaustive title : 

‘‘ The principall | navigationsvoia | ges and discoveries of the | English nation 
made by sea or over land | to the most remote and farthest distant quarters 
of | the earth at any time within the Compasse | of these 1500 yeeres; devided 
into three | severall parts according to the po | sitions of the regions whereun | to 
they were directed. | The first conteining the personall travels of the English into 
Judza, Syria, A | rabia, the river Euphrates, Babylon, Balsara, the Persian 
Gulfe, Ormuz, Chane, | Goa, India, and many islands adjoyning to the south 
parts of Asia: toge | ther with the like unto Egypt, the chiefest ports and 
places of Africa with | in and without the streight of Gibraltar, and about the 
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famous promon | torie of Buona Esperanza. | The second comprehending the 
worthy discoveries of the English towards | the north and north-east by sea, as of 
Lapland, Scrikfinia, Corelia, the Baie | of S. Nicholas, the Isles of Colgoieve, 
Vaigats, and Nova Zembla toward the | great river Ob, with the mightie empire 
of Russia, the Caspian sea, Georgia, | Armenia, Media, Persia, Boghar in 
Bactria, and divers Kingdoms of Tartaria. | The third and last, including the 
English valiant attempts in searching al | most all the corners of the vaste and 
new world of America from 73 de | grees of northerly latitude southward to Meta 
Incognita, Newfoundland | the maine of Virginia, the point of Floreda, the baie 
of Mexico, all the In—land of Nova Hispania, the coast of Terra Firma, Brasill, the 
river of Plate to | the Streight of Magellan and through it, and from it in the 
South Sea to | Chili, Peru, Xalisco, the gulfe of California, Nova Albion upon the 
backside | of Canada further than ever any Christian hitherto hath pierced.| 
Whereunto is added the last most renowned English navigation | round about 
the whole globe of the earth. | By Richard Hakluyt, master of artes and student 
sometime | of Christchurch in Oxford. | Imprinted at London by George Bishop] 
and Ralph Newberie, Deputies to | Christopher Barker, Printer to the | Queenes 
most excellent Maiestie | 1589.” 

The collation of the copy of this edition in the British Museum is as follows : 

‘** Title, dedication to Sir Francis Walsingham, 3 pages; to the reader, 3 
pages ; commendatory verses, 1 page; The order of all the voyages, etc., 7 
pages ; The first part of the principall voyages, pp. 1-242; The second part of the 
principall Nauigations, pp. 243-505; The third and last part of the principall 
Nauigations, pp. 506-825; A Table Alphabeticall, 9 pages. Colophon. Imprinted 
at London by the | Deputies of Christopher Barker. Printer to | the Queenes 
most excellent Maiestie. | Anno. Dom. 1589. | Between pages 643 and 644 is | The 
famous voyage of Sir Francis Drake into the South | Sea, and there hence about 
the whole Globe of the Earth | begun in the yeere of our Lord 1577.” 

The concluding sentences of. the preface to the reader point to the existence 
of a map, which is, however, wanting in the British Museum copy. It appears 
that the map which was being specially engraved for the work by Molineux, of 
Lambeth, was not ready, and Hakluyt inserted a substitute, which was in reality 
a close copy of Ortelius’s map of the world, first published at Antwerp in 1585, 
and which, as a matter of fact, is very seldom found. Perhaps Hakluyt was 
dissatisfied, either with its correctness or execution; but however this may be, 
there is no doubt he only had it bound up with some of the copies, and by no 
means with all. 

The latter part of the preface, to which allusion has been made, reads as under: 

‘““ Nowe, because peraduenture it would bee expected as necessarie, that the 
descriptions of so many parts of the world would farre more easily be conceiued 
of the Readers, by adding Geographicall and Hydrographicall tables thereunto, 
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thou art by the way to be admonished, that I have contented myselfe with insert- 
ing into the worke one of the best generall mappes of the world onely, untill the 
comming out of a very large and most exact terrestrial globe, collected and re- 
formed according to the newest, secretest, and latest discoveries, both Spanish, 
Portugall, and English. Composed by M. Emmerie Molineux of Lambeth, a 
rare Gentleman in his profession.” .. . 

Molineux’s map, which is a very fine production, appears in the second 
edition of 1599-1600. Copies containing it are excessively scarce, so scarce, in 
fact, that only about ten perfect specimens are known. To remedy this as far as 
possible, it is usual to insert a facsimile, and even the made-up copy, which is 
generally found in 3 vols. in 2, sells by auction for as much as £20. This map, 
originally intended for the Editio Princeps, and afterwards inserted in that of 
1599, is supposed to be the “ new map”’ mentioned by Shakespeare in Twelfth 
Night, Act III., Sc. 2. 

To return to the first edition of 1589. The influence which Walsingham 
exerted to secure the welfare of his client is recognised in the dedication, and 
even in the entry of registration at the offices of the Stationers’ Company. Traces 
of the relationship are apparent, as will be seen from the extract: ‘‘ Primo die 
Septembr, 1589: Mr. Byshop, Mr. Newbre entred for their copie by warrant of 
a letter under S'. Francis Walsingham’s hand, a booke entitled The Voiages and 
Discoveries of Thenglishe Nation.” 

The value of the first edition depends, in a great measure, on peculiar cir- 
cumstances. If the map or the suppressed voyage of Sir Francis Drake is 
wanting, then the specimen is not regarded in the most favourable light. If both 
are found inserted, and the copy is a good one, it will bring by auction as much as 
£15; in fact, that was the precise amount at which the Stevens copy was knocked 
down in July last. 

Ebert says in his Dictionary that the first issue is of no value, by which we pre- 
sume he means pecuniary value. If so, he must for once have made a grievous 
error, for a copy sold at the Evans sale in 1828 for £26 5s., and was there described 
as unique, from the fact of its having the six suppressed leaves of Drake’s voyages 
between pp. 643 and 644, and also from its having the improved map, which was 
found in the original old binding of the book. 

Hakluyt’s magnum opus is undoubtedly the second or 1599 edition of his 
Principall Navigations. It is better and more valuable than the first or the 
third, the last of which appeared in 5 vols. folio, 1809-12. 

Hakluyt, having been appointed successively Chaplain of the Savoy, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and finally Archdeacon of Westminster, died in the 
midst of his prosperity and fame, and was buried in the Abbey. 

His monument, the best that he could have desired, is the Society that flourishes 
under his name, and which aims, by the printing of rare and unpublished voyages 
and travels, to afford an easy access to sources of a branch of knowledge which 
yields to none in importance, and is superior to most in agreeable variety. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Rev. H.R. Haweis is the victim of a fearful onslaught in a recent number of the Vew York 
Commercial Advertiser. He is styled “the cad disgusting par eminence of all the vast array of 
cads that have ever inflicted themselves upon the American public from other countries ”—“ this 
clerical ass”—“this babbling nuisance,” and so forth. It appears that the reverend gentleman had 
so far forgotten himself as to “secure the publication in the Gentleman’s Magazine of London, of 
the most astounding personal memoirs that it has ever been our misfortune to read—a piece of 
asinine egotism that outdoes the autobiography of Martin Farquhar Tupper.” The article in 
question is called “‘ My Boston Lectures ;” and we agree with the Advertiser, though not with the 
way in which it expresses itself, that such phrases as “ There was hardly any applause on my 
entrance,” and “ Miss Peabody compared me to Hawthorne,” do certainly at first sight smack some- 
what of egotism. 

Mr. Haweis is, however, a gentleman ; and, what is more to the purpose, a writer of educated 
English, and we think the Advertiser might have been somewhat less violent. The Americans 
who visit this country are not, as a rule, remarkable for diffidence ; and some of our own country- 
men who go there, behave as though they are masters of the place. For this reason we think that 
mutual forbearance would come in with a better grace. However, we congratulate Mr. Haweis on 
the possession of a whole skin, and an excellent gratuitous advertisement. 


- 


IN 1715, Dr. William Brewster bequeathed a chained collection of books to All Saints’ Church, 
Hereford, and it may still be seen there. The library of Hereford Cathedral is, however, more 
remarkable still, for it contains a greater number of books, all attached to chains, which end in 
rings sliding on a horizontal iron rod running the whole length of the shelf. 

co~ 


? 


THE practice of publishing undated books is one that cannot be condemned too severely. 
From the author’s point of view it is positively disastrous, for a book which is undated may be 
issued over and over again, and, however ancient, may appear to the purchaser to be new. That it 
is bought under that impression is tolerably certain ; and the unlucky purchaser finding the 
information to be as old as the hills, rails against the author for being behind the age. Scientific 
works are occasionally, though not often, met with in this condition, and the only good part about 
them then isthe binding. The next Copyright Bill should contain a clause rendering it obligatory to 
place on the title-page of every book the true date of publication, and in case of default a penalty 
of, say, £50 and costs might have the effect of simplifving matters very considerably. 

a 


No. 1 of The Dynamiter, which is said to be “a record of Literary Bombshells, books old and 
new, flung into the camp of the orthodox,” consists of eight quarto pages, printed on blood-red 
paper, and the editor says that since “every man has to pay rent, rates, and taxes, as well as buy 
food and clothing, it is a farce to talk about working wholly and solely for love of a cause.” The 
information supplied by this engaging print is not, judging from the solitary number before us, of 
any value ; and when the pamphlets of Mrs. Annie Besant are recommended for careful perusal, 
it is about time to draw the line. Book-lovers are nearly all Conservative, and there is nothing they 
detest so much as “bombshells.” Hence we prophesy that the Dyzamiter will not ruin the 
eyesight of many, or be productive of much “oatmeal upon which to cultivate literature and 
revolution.” 


Mr. RUSKIN is generally supposed to have a pious reverence for works of art, and it is hardly 
to be conceived that he, of all men in the world, would so far forget himself as to carve “J. RUSKIN” 
on the top of the Shepherd’s Tower at Florence. The name, however, is there in all its glory, 
cheek by jowl with some score of “Smiths” and “ Robinsons.” This fact having grieved a dis- 
tinguished literary correspondent of the Pa// Mall Gazette, the hideous inscription has been 
carefully examined, with the result that the legend has been found to have had a natural growth 
out of the fact that one of the “ Asiatic Horde” named “ J. Bruskinsky,” or something like that, 
has cut his barbaric appellation there, and time (or an American humorist) has partly obliterated 
the beginning and end of the inscription. This sounds very circumstantial, and we certainly think 
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Mr. Ruskin should be written to at once, and asked whether he did or did not commit the enormity 
laid to his charge. The “characteristic answer,” if indeed one were vouchsafed, would probably 
be far and away in advance of the American humorist’s feeble joke. 


SERPENTS have generally been regarded as useless reptiles, and as dangerous as useless ; but 
the former belief is at any rate likely to undergoa change. Some one has discovered that the 
skin presents a most handsome appearance, owing to the beautiful marking and the high degree 
of finish it will take. Hence the following entry in a bookseller’s catalogue would be by no 
means astonishing : 

“ Landseer’s (Sir Edwin) Works, with Life by Monkhouse ; 44 splendid engravings of his 
principal works, and 200 woodcuts of original sketches, etc., thick 4to, Half serpent, £2 2s.” 


“Was John Bunyan a gipsy?” asks Mr. James Simson, the editor of Szmson’s History of the 
Gipstes. Though at one time a tinker of evil repute, we should say he was not ; but pressed, we 
admit that we do not know anything about the subject at all, nor are we eaten up with curiosity 
concerning it. Those who are may conveniently consult Mr. Simson’s pamphlet recently published 
by Messrs. Maclachan and Stewart, of Edinburgh. 


IN the article on “The Early Editions of the Pi/grim’s Progress,” which appeared in the 
October number of Book-Lore, it was pointed out that only five original copies of the first part 
were known to exist, and this we believed to be the fact at the time the article was written. It is 
frequently noticed that one discovery leads almost invariably to another of the same kind, and we 
are not at all surprised, therefore, to receive a letter from Dr. Angus, of the Regent’s Park College, 
pointing out that he has recently obtained a sixth copy, being the second unearthed this year. It 
seems now, that the market value of this, at one time excessively scarce book, is in danger of falling 
very considerably. 


IT is a great cause for congratulation that what has not inappropriately been called “the 
shilling Shocker” is at least on its deathbed. For nearly three years it has sat like a nightmare 
on the chests of those who devoured it, bringing back again the old days when Maturin and Poe 
raised horrible imaginings, and urged to deeds without a name. 

The “ Shocker” might have had a long life but for the incompetent authors who rushed into 
print and openly damned themselves by the process. Nothing is so easy as to write as a bad 
** Shocker ;” but it is exceedingly difficult to compose a good one. Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, 
has had a practical monopoly, and is, we hope, satisfied with what has been one of the greatest 
literary successes of modern times. e 


THE Chinese aptitude for rapidly acquiring knowledge is not so well recognised as it deserves. 
These patient, plodding people, with their cool, calculating minds, and simple tastes, are more 
than a match for European workers, no matter what business or profession they elect to follow. A 
correspondent of the Daily News, writing on the Chinese Question, which is at present forcing 
itself to the front in North Australia, states that on a recent occasion he took the chaplain’s 
Celestial class, and found that their “ hunger and thirst after knowledge, and the startling rapidity 
with which they got on, was something fearful to contemplate.” The Chinese have libraries in 
every town and most villages, and their reading is of a solid and substantial character. Novels 
and religious works are everywhere excluded ; the former as too frivolous, and the latter as raising 
undesirable controversies between sects, which are as numerous there as anywhere else. It 
seems to us that we have much to learn from the inhabitants of the Flowery Land, adepts in 
everything except, unfortunately for them, the art of war. 


- 


THE Americans should be a learned people, for they have certainly every opportunity of 
improving their minds. The last piece of news is that the late Mr. Samuel Tilden has left a sum 
of nearly five million dollars for carrying on the Free Library movement at New Lebanon and 
Yonkers ; and if any part of this vast sum remains, it will be spent in founding another public 
library at New York. 
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Opinions differ, of course, and such a munificent gift is welcome, to whatever useful purpose it 
may be applied ; but what about the men who are making the literature of the country, and to many 
of whom a few dollars would be a rich harvest of content? It is the reader who is benefited by all 


this scattering of coins, and the author, who pleases him, must continue to scrape his living in the 
same old way. 
? 


THERE are some authors who, though of high rank in their profession, do not, for some 
reason or other, seem to be popular. They die, and their memory lives, perhaps, for hundreds of 
years ; they are known by name to every schoolboy ; they are in everyone’s mouth, but still are— 
dead. Ben Jonson is one of these, Massinger is another ; and in the same category we place 
Ford, even Spenser, Congreve, Marlowe. Any educated man would be positively insulted if he 
were asked whether he had ever heard of Ben Jonson ; but not one educated man out of fifty can 
be credited with an adequate knowledge of his life and works. This is an omission which may be 
supplied by a perusal of Mr. J. A. Symonds recent Life of Ben Jonson, a masterly sketch, which 
will amply repay careful study. P 


WE understand that the Father of British Anglers—old Izaak Walton—is to have a statue in 
one of the niches of the Great Screen of Winchester Cathedral. If each of his followers of the 
present day contributes merely a fraction, the trophy would be of gold. It was preposed a few 
years ago to erect a similar memorial in America to Sir Walter Raleigh, the victim of the 
Counterblaste, and had the suggestion been carried into effect, the most costly statue ever fashioned 
by man would at this moment have been looking out over the Atlantic. Old Izaak and Sir Walter 
have much in common, and though both are immortal, each is worthy of substantial recognition at 
the hands of his followers. 


— 7-9 
REVIEWS. 


—~—- 


“ Aureus.” The Golden Tractate of Hermes Trismegistus. In seven Sections, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by JOHN YARKER, Esq. Bath: Robert H. Fryar. 4to., 1886. 

This tractate completes the Bath occult reprints of the works of “ Hermes Trismegistus,” 
the “ Thrice Great Hermes” of Milton. As the title sufficiently explains, the master endeavours 
to explain the physical secret of the Philosopher’s Stone, and all we can say is, that he was either 
unable or unwilling to do so in intelligible language. The peculiarity is common to all authors 
who essay to teach the public how to make gold out of lead. We notice it in the writings of 
Raymond Lulli, Artephius, Hollandus, Basil Valentine, and last, but not least, Lord Bacon, who, 
in his Sylva Sylvarum (fourth century), gives a few of his ideas on the subject. Lord Bacon 
is usually very explicit, but in this instance he revels in ambiguity. We are sadly afraid there is, 
after all, only one way of making gold—viz., to work for it. This, however, is not Mr. Fryar’s fault. 
We have always looked upon his occult reprints as something exceptionally good of their kind, 
and we think so still. 


The History of Streatham. By FREDERICK ARNOLD, Jun. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 8vo., 1886 

This book is got up something in the style of the Popular County Histories, though we assume 
from its title that it forms no part of the series. Mr. Arnold states that this is the first history of 
Streatham that has ever been published, and if so, there is no doubt that the inhabitants of the 
immediate neighbourhood of this beautiful Surrey village stand deeply indebted to the author for 
the care and pains he has taken in amassing so much interesting information. The volume 
contains twelve chapters, dealing with a large number of antiquarian details ; and such parts 
of it as we have had time to read, we like exceedingly. Residents of Streatham and the 
surrounding districts should buy this book, as we think it will materially enliven their solitary 
walks abroad. 
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Les Artistes Célébres. Fra Bartolommeo deila Porta et Mariotto Albertinelli. Par GUSTAVE 
GRUYER. Paris: J. Rouam, 29, Cité d’Antin. London: Gilbert Wood and Co., 175, 
Strand. 4to., 1886. 

The French Library of Art actively completes its admirable collection of celebrated artists, so 
far one of the most useful, as we are informed it will be the most complete, series of the present 
generation. The above volume relates to Bartolommeo and Albertinelli, two artists who ought 
never to be separated, since they were one by long association, and, we might almost add, in style 
as well. It is illustrated by twenty-one very excellent and pleasing engravings. 


WE have received the following catalogues: Albert Cohn, 53, Mohrenstrasse, Berlin 
(antiquarian) ; J. Malaby, 65, Chancery Lane, London (scientific) ; J. E. Cornish, 33, Piccadilly, 
Manchester ; James Fawn and Son, 18, Queen’s Road, Bristol ; William Blackledge, 7, Whetsone 
Park, London, W.C.; James Wilson, 35, Bull Street, Birmingham ; John Bennett, 58, Mardol, 
Shrewsbury ; A. Cooper, 234, King Street, Hammersmith ; J. Salkeld, 314, Clapham Road, S.W. ; 
Walter Scott, 7, Bristo Place, Edinburgh; F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, Germany ; E. Parsons, 45, 
Brompton Road, S.W. AJdso the following periodicals: Revue Bibliographique Universelle (two 
parts, literary and technical), 195, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris ; The Bookmart, Pittsburg, U.S.A.; 
L’Art, 29, Cité d’Antin, Paris, and 175, Strand, London; Courrier de l’Art (same address) ; The 
Critic, 18, Astor Place, New York; Bulletin du Bibliophile, 52, Rue de l’Arbre-sec, Paris ; The 
Literary Bulletin, 11, East 17th Street, New York; The Magazine of American History, 30, 
Lafayette Place, New York; Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 9, College Street, North- 
ampton ; Shakespeariana, Philadelphia, U.S.A.; Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Leipsic, 
Germany; The American Book Maker, 126, Duane Street, New York; Book Chat, 5, Union 
Square, New York ; The Book Buyer, 743, Broadway, New York ; II Bibliofilo, Bologna, Italy. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


—-— 


IN addition to the five copies of the first edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress mentioned in 
Book-Lore of October, I may report a sixth copy which has recently come into my hands. Itisa 
veritable first edition, without the dialogue with Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, and other portions which 
were added to the second edition, published the same year as the first. This copy is, I believe, unique 
in one respect. It has a list of “ Erata” of five lines below “ Finis,” on the last page (p. 232). 

The volume belonged to the Marsom family. Mr. Marsom was with Bunyan in prison, and 
was one of those who said, “John, print it.” There is a tradition that he helped to meet the 
expense, and added the “ Erata” as the book was passing through the press. 

Mr. Marsom was founder of the Baptist Church at Luton, and was an ancestor of the family 
of which the late Mr. W. B. Gurney and Mr. Russell Gurney (formerly Recorder of London) were 
members. 

The copy is in the original sheep binding, and has been a good deal used. 

JOSEPH ANGUS. 


Regent’s Park College. 


ACCORDING to the “ Kilmarnock edition ” of the works of Robert Burns, vol. ii., 1876, the lines 


commencing 
O had the malt thy strength of mind, 


were first published in Dr. Currie’s edition of Burns’s works, Liverpool, 1800, vol. iv., p. 384. They 
are also to be found in Cunningham’s edition, London, 1834. I have not any other edition just 
now to refer to, but I should think they would be published in all other “ complete” editions since 
1800 Yours truly, 

Wo. LYALL, 


Literary Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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THE death is announced of Dr. Ingleby, whose name is only a little less known than that of 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in all that pertains to Shakespearian criticism. Dr. Ingleby was born on 
the 29th of October, 1823, and, amongst other ideas, is credited with having established a society 
for the purpose of procuring books that no one else would buy. With this object he founded the 
“Syncretic Book Club,” though we fancy not with any pronounced success. The deceased gentle- 
man published many works, including A Complete View of the Shakespeare Controversy, 1861 ; 
The Still Lion, 1869 ; and The Centurie of Prayse, 1874. 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER AND Co. will shortly publish, in a cheap form, Nimrod’s celebrated 
letters on the best mode of getting hunters into condition, together with the incidental remarks on 
stable management. 


A HISTORY of the seven years’ reign of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria is in course of preparation 
by Herr von Riedesel, his Highness’s late Steward of the Household. 


MR. JOHN RAMAGE, of 21, Warwick Square, E.C., has been appointed, and acted as onc of 
the jurors in the bookbinding department of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has just issued a “ purified” edition of 
Robinson Crusoe. A strong article on the subject, pointing out the ignorance and stupidity which 
has actuated this ridiculous piece of prudery, will be found in the Dazly Telegraph for the 11th of 
October last. 


AN original copy of Horne’s Orion was purchased by a gentleman in Booksellers’ Row 
early in October last for twopence. The normal value runs from thirty shillings to two pounds; 
and at the Horne sale last year an autograph copy was knocked down for three guineas. The 
poem of Orion was published in 1843 at the price of one farthing, that price being charged 
apparently by way of sarcasm on the low estimation into which epic poetry had fallen. 


Mr. LEWIS CARROLL is engaged on another work, entitled Ze Game of Logic. The object is 
said to be to combine instruction with amusement, through the medium of a new game. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. SHORTHOUSE’S new story, Sir Percival, gives promise of being a great success. The 
publishers have received an immense number of orders in advance. Considering the success 
achieved by John Jnglesant, this was almost to have been expected. 


Mr. Davip NutT will shortly commence the publication of a new series of volumes entitled 
English History by Contemporary Writers, in which the facts of our history, political as well as 
social, will be set forth in an entirely novel manner. The series will meet the wants of the English 
reader, as well as those engaged in tuition. Among the earlier volumes are, Britain under the 
Romans, by C. J. Elton ; The Little English Kingdom, by Mr. York Powell; Simon of Montfort 
and his Cause, by the Rev. J. Hutton ; Edward the Third and his Wars, by Mr. W. J. Ashley. 
The series will be edited by Mr. York Powell, of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE seventh Orientalist Congress opened at Vienna on the 27th of September last, and the 
opening ceremony took place at the Festsaale of the University. Speeches were made by several 
important and well-known personages, including the Archduke Rainer, described as the “ Patron”; 
Baron von Frankenthurm, the Minister of Public Instruction; and Dr. Uhl, the Burgomaster. 
M. Naville laid before the section the three volumes of his recent edition of The Book of the Dead, 
which had been undertaken in accordance with a resolution at one of the sittings held at London 
in 1874. This Congress was from first to last a brilliant success. The next will be held at Stock- 
holm, on the special invitation of King Oscar II. of Sweden. 


Mr. WILLIAM Hunt, President of the Hull Literary Club, will open the Winter Session with 
an address under the title of “Then and Now.” The allusion is to journalism and literature of 
fifty years ago and to-day. 
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AMONG Mr. Murray’s forthcoming books may be mentioned Englands Case against Home 
Rule, by Professor Dicey ; The Cruise of the “ Marchesa” to Kamschatka and New Guinea, by Dr. 
Guillemard ; and the Hayward Letters, being a selection from the correspondence of the late Mr. 
A. Hayward, a well-known Queen’s Counsel, who died in 1884. 


THE death is recorded of the Rev. William Barnes, D.D., Rector of Winterbourne-Carne, in 
Dorsetshire. The deceased, who was well known as a poet of no mean order, was also an arche- 
ologist and a member of several scientific societies. 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN’s series, entitled ‘ The Elizabethan Dramatists,” will shortly be con- 
tinued by the accession of the works of Marston and Dekker. The latter author is, comparatively 
speaking, but little known, owing to the array of talent with which he was surrounded during his 
life. 


MESSRS. BICKERS AND SON announce Bewick’s Select Fables of 4£sop and Others, reprinted 
from the Newcastle edition of 1784, with the original woqd-engravings by T. Bewick, and an illus- 
trated preface by E. Pearson. 


A VOLUME of poetry, bearing the title Kosmos; or, The Hope of the World, is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. The author is at present unknown to the outside 
world. 


MR, T. FISHER UNWIN has secured contributions for his Annual from Mr. Marion Crawford, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Vernon Lee. 


AN Index to the births and marriages of the Gen¢leman’s Magazine is shortly to be issued by 
Mr. Farrar. The second and third volumes (1781-1872) of the same magazine’s obituary and 
biographical notices are also being prepared. 


A FREE LIBRARY has just been opened at Douglas, Isle of Man. The collection at present 
numbers over 3,000 volumes. 


MR. ROBERT BLACK is about to publish a work of considerable interest to sportsmen, 
dealing with the history of horse-racing in France. The book, however, is more than a 
history, for it professes to trace the development attained by the Anglo-French thoroughbred. 


This book is unique, since no such work has as yet been published either in this country or 
abroad. 


Mr. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS has published, through Messrs. Remington and Co., England 
at War, being an account of the rise of our English army, and its operation from the time of 
Henry VIII. to our own day. This book is a compilation, and contains but little original matter. 
It is an excellent book for boys. 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT'S edition of Pracd’s Poems, forming part of the series entitled the 
“ Canterbury Poets,” was such a palpable infringement of copyright, that it had to be withdrawn. 
The editor, Mr. Frederick Cooper, has now reissued the book in altered form, and several pieces 
which were not written by Praed at all have found their way into the volume. No less than 
fourteen poems have thus been introduced. 


THIS year’s Christmas number of Good Words will contain a complete story, entitled 
“ Edelweiss,” by the author of 4/arah, with illustrations by Furniss. 








